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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

Constitution of the Committee i 

1.1 Of all the problems connected with labour, by for the 
most important is the problem of their wages. Wages are the 
measure of the well-being of the workers. They are a matter of 
concern for the workers, the employers and the public at large. 
The recent economic conditions created by food shortage and 
rising prices have caused considerable concern among all these 
three sectors. In Parliament, of late, there has been a reference 
regarding unsatisfactory implementation of the Minimum Wages 
Act in several scheduled employments. It was stated that the 
minimum rates of wages were fixed under the Act a long time 
ago and have not been revised, although they have to be reviewed 
and revised within five years of their fixation or revision. It was 
also pointed out from time to time that the wage rates fixed or 
revised under the Act are too low in most of the cases and their 
revision has not kept pace with the rising cost of living. Conse¬ 
quently, there has been no improvement in the standard of living 
of workers. 

1.2 In the course of his speech in the Lok Sabha on the 4th 
April, 1965, Shri D. Sanjivayya, the then Minister for Labour 
and Employment, stated that it was proposed to designate an 
officer in the Ministry of Labour and Employment specially to 
examine matters relating to minimum wages so that appropriate 
action could be taken regarding fixation and revision of wageJ 
in various scheduled employments under the Act. The Govern¬ 
ment of India, Ministry of Labour and Employment, accordingly 
constituted the one-man Committee consisting of Shri K.I. Vidya- 
sagar, Joint Secretary to the Government, on the 31st August, 
1965, to undertake a comprehensive survey of the various matters 
connected with the administration/enforcement of the Minimum 
Wages Act, 1948. 

i .3 The terms of reference of the Committee were as follows :— 

(i) to examine the working of the Act and the rules framed 

thereunder, both in the Central and State spheres. 

(ii) to examine the existing methods/processes for fixation 
revision of minimum wages and to suggest improvements 
if any. 
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( u) to examine cases where review/revision of minimum 
wages was delayed both in the Central and State spheres 
and to recommend suitable measures for expediting 
review/revision of minimum wages in future. 

(iv) to examine whether enforcement/implementation ma- 
chinery at Centre and the States/Union Territories 

°Vwhether it needs to be strengthened, 
and it so, on what lines. 

(v) to make such other recommendations which the Com¬ 
mittee may deem fit, to make the working of the Act 
more effective. 

1.4 A copy of the Resolution No. LWI-I- 2 fq)/6^ dated the 
31st August, 1965, of the Government of India, Ministry ofLabour 

and Employment, is at Appendix I. 

• . V 5 Tfle tern ? s of . ref erence of the Committee are wide and 
include a comprehensive survey of the working of the Minimum 
Wages Act, 1948, in1 the Central sphere as well as the States ex- 

y ' a ”' r ">” th ' of 

the romm\, VleW T ° f ‘^i Wi j C - range of the terms of reference of 

* l 5 ons,der ? d u necessary to draw a comprehensive 
five parts — ^ questionnaire was divided into the following 

(a) Fixation and Revision of Minimum Rates of Wages 

under the Minimum Wages Act, 1948. K 

(b) f 9 a 4 a" d from ,he provi ” ons ° r MW ”»“ 

^gremider 31 ' 011 & Enforcement of the Act and Rules 

(d) Amendments to the Act/Rules thereunder. 

(e) General Evaluation. 

1.7 As the State Governments are concerned with the im- 

ciffr ° f thc Act in the States sphere, 

copies of the questionnaire were sent to them. In the case of 
Cten'ral .phere, the Chief Labour Couammioner? orgaSi™ 

IS responsible for the enforcement of the Act. A copy of the q ues- 
tionnaire was, therefore, sent to the Chief Labour Commissioner. 
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A copy of the,circular letter No. a(9)/65-LWI-I, dated the 3rd 
November, 1965, together with a copy of the questionnaire, is 
given at Appendix II. 

1.8 Subsequently, it was decided to have the views of the 
Central organisations of workers and employers and also of the 
members of the Minimum Wages Central Advisory Board. Copies 
of the questionnaire were sent to the Central organisations on 
3rd January, 1966. List of such organisations is given at Ap¬ 
pendix III. Copies of the questionnaire were made available 
to the members of the Minimum Wages Central Advisory Board 
at the time of the 6th meeting held on 1st February, 1966. State 
Governments and the Chief Labour Commissioner took a long 
time to send their replies as the questionnaire contained a number 
of such questions which required exhaustive information and 
also views on different important aspects of the working of the 
Minimum Wages Act. In some cases, the replies to the question¬ 
naire helped the State Governments incidentally to review the 
working of the Act in the State and also gave an opportunity to 
expedite pending action wherever necessary. Last reply from 
the State Governments was received on xst August, 1966. As 
regards the Central organisations of workers and employers, 
it may be pointed out that they have mainly confined their acti¬ 
vities to the organised industries and not much has been done by 
them in employments which are covered under the Minimum 
Wages Act. Due to this reason perhaps the response from these 
sources was poor. The INTUC have, however, sent their views 
in respect of the working of the Act in Himachal Pradesh and 
Punjab. Response from the members of the Minimum Wages 
Central Advisory Board was also poor. The Board consists 
of 18 members; out of these 6 members are Government officials 
and the remaining 12 are representatives of employers and workers. 
Only two members (both representatives of the employers) have 
sent their replies to the questionnaire. Out of these two, one 
has stated that he has no comments. The other has, however, 
expressed his views as well as the views of the Indian Tea Asso¬ 
ciation. A reply to the questionnaire has also been received 
from the General Secretary, Bombay Labour Union. 

Discussions held 

1.9 Responsibility of fixing and revising the minimum rates 
of wages under the Act in the Central sphere is that of the Central 
Government and in the States sphere that of the State Govern¬ 
ments. I, therefore, had discussions with some of the State 
Labour Secretaries and the concerned officials in addition to the 

eplies obtained from them on the questionnaire. 
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Special etudiee 

i. to Tne time between the issue of the questionnaire and the. 
receipt of the replies was utilised in studying the material available 
from the annual reports and half-yearly reviews on the working 
of the Minimum Wages Act brought out by the Labour Bureau, 
Simla, and the information available on the subject in the Ministry. 

1.11 The Government had not laid down any time-limit for 
the submission of the report of the Committee. However, attempt 
was made to complete the work as early as possible. The assign¬ 
ment had to be undertaken in addition to the regular work. No 
staff was available till the middle of October, 1965, for secretarial 
assistance. The work of the Committee was carried on with the 
assistance of a Research Officer only. Most of the time was spent 
in obtaining replies to the questionnaire. 

1.1 a I have great pleasure in acknowledging the valuable 
assistance rendered by Shri Baldev Prasad, Research Officer, in 
analysing and drafting the report. Thanks are due to the Chief 
Labour Commissioner (Central), State Governments and others 
who have furnished replies to the Questionnaire. Thanks are 
also due to Shri Kul Bhushan, my Personal Assistant, who has 
spared no pains in promptly attending to the work entrusted to 
him. 
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TO BE PUBLISHED IN THE GAZETTE OF INDIA, PART I, SECTION 1 

Government or India 

MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND EMPLOYMENT 

Dattd Ntw Dilhi, iht 3 lit August, 1963. 

Resolution 

No. LWI-I-2(9)/65—Representation* have been received from time to time 
pointing out that the wage rate* fixed under the Minimum Wagei Act, 1948, 
are too low in some cases and that these are not always reviewed/revised in time 
to ca'ch up with the rising cost ofliving. Some other defects in the adminis¬ 
tration ofthe Act have also been pointed out. In the course ofhisspeech in the 
Lok Sabha on the 14th April, 1965, the Minister of Labour and Employment 
had stated that it was proposed to designate an Officer in the Ministry of Labour 
and Employment specially to examine matters relating to minimum wages so 
that speedy action could be taken with regard to revision of minimum wages for 
various scheduled employments under the Act. 

2. The Government of India have accordingly constituted one-man Com* 

mittee consisting of Shri K.I. Vidyasagar joint Sectetaiy, Ministiy of Labour, 
and Employment to undertake a comprehensive survey ol the various matters 
connected with the administration/enforcement of the Minimum Wages Act 
1948. The terms of reference ofthe Committee are as follows :_ ’ 

(i) To examine the working of the Act and the rules framed thereunder, 
hot . in the Central and State spheres. 

(ii) To examine the existing methods/processes for fixation/revision of mini- 

mum wages and to suggest improvements, if any. 

(iii) To examine cases where review/revision of minimum wages was delayed 

both in the Central and State sphere and to recommend suitable mea¬ 
sures for expediting review/revision of minimum wages in fiiture. 

(Iv) To examine whether enforcement/implementation machinery at Centre 
and the States/Union Territories is adequate or whether it needs to be 
strengthened, and if so, on what lines. 

(v) To make such other recommendations which the Committee may deem 
fit, to makethe working ofthe Act more effective. 

3. The Committee willsubmit its report to the Minister of Labour and Em¬ 
ployment as early at possible. 
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Sd /• P. M. Minor 
Stcntary to thi Gcct. of Indio 



No. LWI-I-2(a)/65 New Delhi, the 31 August, 1965. 

Order: —Ordered that a copy of the Resolution be communicated to : _ 

(i) All State Governments/Union Territory Administi atk i r. 

(ii) All-India Organisations of Employers ar.d Worlcerr. 

(iii) Employing Ministries ofthe Government of India. 

(iv) Director, Labour Bureau, Simla. 

(v) Chief Labour Commissioner (C), New Delhi. 

Ordered also that the Resolution be published in the Gazette of India for 
general information. 

Sd/- P. M. Msnok 
Secretary to the Goot. of India. 


APPENDIX II 
No. 2(9)/65-LWI-I 
Government of India 

MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND EMPLOYMENT 

Dated New Delhi, the 3-11-65 

From 

Shri K. I. Vidyasagar, 

Joint Secretary to the Government of India, 

Ministry of Labour & Employment, 

New Delhi. 

To 

1. AllState Governments and Union Territories. 

2. Chief Labour Commissioner (Central), New Delhi. 

Subject, —Matters connected with the administration and enforcement of 
the Minimum Wages Act, 1948. 

Sir, 

You are perhaps aware that the Government of India have appointed a 
committee to undertake a comprehensive sui vev ofthe varit us mattersccj i erted 
with the administration/enforcement of the Minimum Wages Act l c t8 vide 
theirReealMion No. LWM-2(6)/65 dated the 31 st August, 1965 (copy en", loird). 
The Committee has prepared a questionnaire to collect the detailed ii foima- 
tiononthe subject. I am sending herewith a copy ofthe questionnaire lo \cu 
with a request that a reply thereto may kindly be sent to this office at an early 
date. ’ 

Yours faithfully, 

Sd/- K. I. Vidyasagar 

Joint Secretary. 

Copy with a copy of enclosures to the Director. Lai cur Eureau, Simla for 
information. 


Sd/- K. I. Vidyasagar 
Joint Secretary. 
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•Please mention whether by 

(a) notification method, or 

(b) setting up an Advisory Committee. 
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A copy of the latest report of an Advisory Committee in 
respect of each employment may please be enclosed and the neces¬ 
sary reference may be indicated in the remarks column. 

2. Please mention those employments for which minimum 
rates of wages have not been reviewed/revised within a prescribed 
time limit of 5 years from the date of fixation or last revision. 
Please explain employment-wise why such review/revision could not 
be effected. Please also give suitable measures already taken or 
proposed to be taken for reviewing/revising minimum rates of 
wages. 

2(a). Should the time limit of 5 years be reduced in view 
of the speedy rise in prices being experienced ? 

3. Please give employment-wise the important factors which have 
been generally taken into consideration at the time of fixing/ 
revising the minimum rates of wages if fixed by the Notification 
method. 

3(a). Piease give employment-wise the guiding principles which 
were generally taken into consideration by the Advisory Com¬ 
mittee wherever appointed for fixing or revising the minimum 
rates of wages. 

4. Were the guiding principles for arriving at the need based 
wage laid down by the 15th Session of Indian Labour Conference 
kept in view while fixing or revising the Minimum Wage. If the 
wage fixed was less than the need based wage what were the reasons 
recorded ? 

5• (i) Please indicate employment-wise if the minimum rates 
of wages for time rated workers in respect of different employments 
were fixed/revised as a consolidated wage or by different wage 
components, such as, basic wages, dearness allowance, money 
value of concessions given in kind etc. 

( 11 ). Please state which method would you prefer in the matter 
of fixation/revision of minimum wages—consolidated rate or se¬ 
parate wage components. Please also give reasons for the pre¬ 
ference. 

(iii) Please indicate employment-wise the manner in which 
minimum rates of wages were fixed/revised for piece rated workers. 
In case any guaranteed minimum time rate was provided for the 
details regarding the same may please be given employment-wise. 
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(iv) Would you prefer the inclusion of an element of propor¬ 
tionate wage in daily rate to cover the weekly day of rest or the 
daily rate should be without such an element. 


6. Please state the various employments in which the mini¬ 
mum rates of wages consisted of a separate dearness allowance com¬ 
ponent. Please give the names of those employments in which the 

f iayment of dearness allowance was linked to the Consumer Price 
ndex Numbers, together with the details of such linking in respect 
of each such employment. 

7. A statement showing the minimum rates of wages fixed 
initially and the latest revised minimum rates of wages for various 
categories of workers/occupatior.s may kindly be furnished as 
per tabular form given below :— 


Nameofthe Employment together 
with the categoriei of worlten. - 


Mii.imum rates of wages fixed together 
with the dates of fixation 


Initially 

fixed 


REVISION 


First Second 


Third 


Rate Date Rate Date Rate Date Rate Date 


8. Please furnish the details of the payment of wages in kinds 

in different employments including agriculture together with the 
reasons for authorising such payments in kind instead of in cash. 

9. Please enumerate the various difficulties, obstacles or 

bottlenecks which were being Experienced by the State/Central 
Government in fixing/revising the minimum rates of wager. Susr- 
gestions to overcome such difficulties may also kirdlv be fiirtff* 
hed. ; 
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<B) Exemptions granted from the provision* of WAV. Act 

*»&( 

Please furnish the following details regarding such exemptions. 
Are the Trade Uhions and Managements consulted before giving 
exemptions ? 

Name of the Sector of Categoriei of Provuiot cf Krtto i ftr 
employment employment workeri ex- the Act & grantirg nich 
(Public or empted Rules from exemptions 

Private) which ex¬ 

emptions 
were grant¬ 
ed together 
with the 
duration of 
such exemp¬ 
tions 



(C) Implementation & Enforcement of the Act and Rales 
thereunder t 7 


i.(a) Please state whether enforcement/implcmentation ma¬ 
chinery in your State/Union Territory is adequate or whether 
it needs to be strengthened. If so, on what lines should the streng¬ 
thening be done ? 


(b) Please furnish details of enforcement/implcmentation 
of the Act for various employments in your State with special 
reference to Agriculture, Bidi Making, Rice, Flour, Dai and 
Oil hCills, Construction or Maintenance of Roads and Buildings, 
Stone Breaking or Stone Crushing, employments as well as public 
STCtor vis-a-vis private sector. Suggestions for improving the 
efficiency of the enforcement/implementation machinery together 
with the reasons therefor may also please be furnished. 
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a. Please enumerate the lacunae noticed in the Act/Ru 
which hamper the effective enforcement. S^uggcstions to remove 
them may also please be furnished. 

3. Please enumerate the steps which had already been taken 
x»r are proposed to be taken by the'Government in making the 
workers conscious of their rights and privileges under the M.W. 

(D) Amendments to the Act/Rules thereunder 1 

1. Should the Act be amended so as to provide that the mini- 
mum rate of wages for the lowest paid unskilled worker should 
not be Jess than a prescribed minimum wage per day in anv of 
the employments covered under the Act ? 

1 (a) Should there be a national minimum wage ? If so what 
should be its content ? 

r u a ‘J Plca rr in , dicatc if there is an y need of enlarging the scoDe 
of the Part II of the Schedule appended to the Act If so, pH£ 
lurnish the list of such categories proposed to be included therein 
together with the reasons for such additions. 

» . 3 * Plcase indicate if there is any need for amending the 
Act or Rules thereunder so as to enable the Government to take 
Stricter legal action against those employers who fail to nav the 
minimum wages fixed/revised under the Act. If so, please 
suggest suitable amendments. P 

(£) General Evaluation 1 

1. Please give an evaluation of the effect of the minimum 
wages under the Following headings :— 

(a) effect on the occupation in the Scheduled employment. 

(b) effect on other occupations in the same industry. 

(c) effect on other occupations in other industries in the same 
region. 

(d) inter-regional effect. 

(e) general evaluation. 

What methods have been adopted for publicising the mini- 
mum rates fixed and revised. How far is it effective ? 

2. Please indicate any other recommendations which you 
consider worthwhile to make the working of the Act more effective. 
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APPENDIX III 

I. List of Workers and Employers' Organisations 

1. The Secretary, Indian National Trade Union Congress, 17, Janpath, 

Ntw Dilhi. 

2. The Secretary, All India Manufacturer! Organisation, Cooperative Insu- 

ranee Building, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta Road, Fort Bombay- 1. 

3. The Secretary, All India Trade Union Congress, 5, Jhandewalan,.Rani 

Jhan»iRoad, New Delhi. 

4. The Secretary, United Trade* Union Congr ess, 249 Eow Baaar 

Street, Calciltta-ll. ' 

5. The Secretary, Employers’Federation of India, Army and Navy Building 

148, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Bombay. 

6. The Secretary, Hind Mazdoor Sabha, Nagindas Chambers, 2nd Floor, 

167, Frere Road, Bombay. 

7. The Secretary, All India Organisation of Industrial Employers’, Ft dera¬ 

tion House, Barakhamba Road, New Delhi. 

8. Shri A. P. Sharma, M. P. General Secretary, National Federation of 

Indian Railway men, 17, Janpath, New Delhi. 

. 9. The Secretary, Hind Mazdoor Par.chayat, 2C4, Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
Road, Bombay-4. 


II. List of members of the Minimum Wages Central Advisory Board 
Representatives of Employers. 

1. ShriK. L. Dhandania, 4-Middleton Street, Calcutta. 16, 

2. ShriH. C. Kothari, Oriental Buildings, Armenian Street, Madras. 

3. Mr. M. P. Crombie, Indian Tea Association, Royal Exchange, Calcutta. 

4. Mr. K. S. Smith, The British Indian Corporation, Cooper Allen Branch, 

Kanpur. 

5. Shri R. M. Agrawal, M/s Aimeco, Sambhava Chambers, Sir P.M, 

Road Bombay. 

6. Dr. Y. S. Parmer, 7-A, Sujan Singh Park, New Delhi, 

Representatives of Workers 

7. Shri.S. K. Ganguli, 1, Bazar Lane, Bali, Howrah. 

8. Shri Shantilal Shah, G/o Textile Labour Association, Gandhi Majdoor 

Sevalaya, Badra, Ahmedabad. 

9. Shri N. Satyanarayana Reddy, 1C1, Jawaharnagar, Chikkadpallr, Hy¬ 

derabad (A.P.). 

10. Shri S. R. K il'ctrni Transport and Dock workers Union, 167, Frere 
Road, Bombay. 

* 11. Shri Jatin Chakravarti,249-Bow Bazar, Street, Calcutta. 

12. Shri I,. K. Shroff, Advocate, Gajgarpath, Raichur (Mysore State). - 



CHAPTER II 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF MINIMUM WAGES 
LEGISLATION IN INDIA 

2-i As far back as in 1920s, public attention began to be 
focussed on tl e evil of gross under payment in a number of indus¬ 
tries. In 1921, a resolution*was placed in the Bengal Legislative 
Council by Shri K. G. R. Choudhri that “early steps be taken 
to establisn industrial boards for determination of minimum wage 
for each industry in Bengal.” But this was not accepted by the 
Government of Bengal on the grounds that they did not have su¬ 
fficient knowledge and information for the purpose and further 
they did not have the staff required to go round to see that the mini¬ 
mum wages were actually paid by the employers. 


. , 2 - 2 Considerable interest on the question of fixation of 
minimum wages in India was aroused in 1928 when the Interna¬ 
tional Labour Conference adopted a Convention and also a 
Recommendation [Copies at Appendices III(a)&III(b)J relating 
to the Minimum Wage Regulating Machinery. The Conven¬ 
tion provides that each member of the I.L.O. shall create and 
maintain machinery whereby minimum rates of wages can be 
fixed for workers employed in certain of the trades, or parts of the 
trades (and in particular home working trades) in which no ar¬ 
rangements exist for the effective regulation of wages by collective 
bargaining and Wages are exceptionally low. The Government 
of India was not immediately prepared to ratify the above men¬ 
tioned I.L.O. Convention till a thorough inquiry had been made 
into the practicability of establishing the necessary wage fixing 
machinery. Further, the Government was awaiting the report 
of the Royal Commission on Labour which was appointed in 1929. 
The Convention was placed before the Indian legislators in the 
form of a resolution recommending that it should not be ratified. 
The resolution was adopted by the Council of States while the 
Assembly, hoping that the Royal Commission on Labour might 
record a definite finding in favour or against the ratification of 
the Convention, added the words “pending the report of the Indian 
Labour Commission.” 

*State Regulation of Minimum Wages by Dr. S. B. L. Nigam, page 323 
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■2 3 The Commission submitted its report in 1931. The 
observation of the Commission regarding instituting of statutory 
machinery was as follows :— 

■“We received a considerable volume of evidence in the course 
of our tour on the practicability of instituting statutory 
minimum wages, and it became increasingly clear 
that whereas the idea was now generally current among 
those concerned with or interested in industry, its im¬ 
plications were very variously interpreted and by no 
means generally understood. The majority of witnesses 
in favour of the principle appeared to desire the arbitrary 
fixing of wages for industrial workers at a level suffi¬ 
cient to provide what appeared to them a reasonable stan¬ 
dard of living, apparently without regard to the com¬ 
parative prosperity of industry or ultimate effect on the 
economic structure of India as a whole. The opposition 
to a minimum wage suggested that it was precisely this 
view of the question which was uppermost in the minds 
of those who led it. A few witnesses had evidently 
devoted deeper thought to the theory of the subject, 
but their discussion was largely academic, and they were 
for the most part without any certainty as to the method 
and extent of its application.” 

2 4 The attitude of the Commission regarding the I.L.O. 
Convention may be judged from its following remarks :— 

“It must always be remembered that in India, organised in¬ 
dustry cannot be regarded as lowering the standard of 
those it absorbs, the majority of whom left the field for 
the factory to ensure an alleviation of their hardships. 
It appears to us that in order to conform to both the letter 
and spirit of the Convention, it would first be necessary 
to create machinery for fixing minimum rates of wages in 
those trades in which wages are lowest and where there 
is no question of collective bargaining.” 

The Commission in this connection recommended that careful 
preliminary surveys of the trades to which the machinery should 
be applied, in the first instance, should be undertaken. A few 
trades which the Commission named for this purpose were : bidi 
making, tanneries (small establishments), mica factories and other 
industries not using power. 

2.5 A wage-fixing machinery for Assam Plantation workers 
and a guaranteed payment to underground workers in coal mines 
for standard minimum out-put were also recommended by the 
■Commission. 
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, ,. 3-5A , Ti ! e Convention was ratified by the Government of 
India and registered on the ioth January, 1955. 

Enquiry Committees 

m ®? m ^ a y Industrial Disputes Committee (ioai) and 

the Textile Tarrif Board (1927) considered the question of adopting 
sundard scales of wages for similar classes of workers in the cotton 
mill industry in Bombay. In order to give eftect to this recom¬ 
mendation, the Bombay Millowaners Association evolved a stan¬ 
dardisation scheme which was subsequently examined * in detail 
by the Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee of 1928-29. A demand 
for a minimum wage of Rs. 30/- p.m. was submitted to the Com¬ 
mittee on behalf of the Bombay workers. The claim was rejected 
by the Committee on the grounds that in the textile industry in 
Bombay, it could not be said that there was absence of machinery 
for regulation of wages or that the wages were exceptionally low 
and about the same time prior to the demand the employers & 
workers had agreed to a minimum rate of about Rs. 23/-. 

2.7 The question of establishing a minimum wage fixing 
machinery came up again for consideration in 1937 when the 
Congress Party came into power in most of the Provinces. Labour 
Enquiry Committees were appointed in four Provinces, namely, 
Bombay, Bihar, Central Provinces and United Provinces. The 
main terms of reference of these committees were to examine 
the existing levels of wages and working and living conditions 
of labour in the textile industry in Bombay and in Central 
Provinces, and in respect of all industries in Bihar and U.P. 
and to suggest appropriate measures. 

2.8 The Cawnpore (Kanpur) Labour Enquiry Committee 
set up by the Government of U.P. submitted its report in April, 

1938. The Committee considered all possible factors which would 
lead to industrial strife and was of the opinionfthat the establish¬ 
ment of a machinery for the adjustment of Wages as of prime im¬ 
portance to solve the problem. They recommended the establish¬ 
ment of a wage fixation board to function on the lines of the British 
Trade Boards for the adjustment of wages from time to time. 
As regards the constitution of the Board, it was suggested that 
it may consist of representatives of workers and employers together 

*(i) Report of the Industrial Disputes Committee—page 2 . 

(ii) Page 324, State Regulation of Minimum Wages by Dr. S. B. L, Nl gam . 

(iii) Report of the Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee, 1928-29—Pages 86-67 
and Pages 72—77. 

f Report of the Cawnpore Labour Enquiry Committee—pages 41 and 94 
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with a chairman who may either be one of them, or an independent 
outside authority, e.g., the Commissioner of Labour. The Com¬ 
mittee believed that such a machinery would prove highly useful. 

2.9 The Bihar Labour Enquiry Committee which reported 
in April, 1940, suggested* that the constitution of trade boards 
in England should provide the model for the minimum wage 
fixing machinery in Bihar. In their opinion, the constitution 
of the mchinery must be guided by a few elementary principles. 
Firstly, there must be representatives of the management and 
the workers so that the points of view of each side have an opportu- 
tity of being fully expressed and examined. Secondly, the repre¬ 
sentation of two sides must be equal. Thirdly, there must be an 
impartial element. The impartial element should be large enough 
to find a solution of possible differences of opinion but should not 
be in a position to over-ride the interests of the employers and the 
workers. 

2.10 'The Bombay 1 extile Labour Enquiry Committee which 
discussed the question of minimum wages, submitted its report 
in 1940. It observed that “the experience of all countries, es¬ 
pecially during the last decade, shows how wage regulation has 
now become a necessary part of the normal economic mechanism.” 
They recommended that a trade board should be set up for the 
textile industry of Bombay. As regards its powers and constitution, 
the Committee recommended that it should be similar to the 
trade boards established under the British Trade Boards Act, 1918. 
It should comprise equal number of representatives of workers 
and employers and should also contain independent persons. The 
main duty of the trade board suggested was to fix minimum time 
and/or piece rates for as large body of workers included in the 
industry as possible. The Committee was of the view that the 
trade boards should also have the powers to fix minimum guaranteed 
time rates in cases where piece rates are adopted. 

2. u Before any concerete steps could be taken on the re¬ 
commendations of the above Committee, the popular Ministries 
in all the States resigned in 1939. The basic minimum wages 
in textile in Kanpur and in the electricity undertakings were, 
however, fixed on the recommendation of the U.P. Labour Enquiry 
Committee. The Central Legislative Assembly adopted a reso¬ 
lution on 4-2-1938 urging the payment of sufficient wages and fair 
treatment to workers employed in industries receiving protection 
or subsidy-from the Government. “Sufficient Wage” was defined 

Report of the Bihar Labour Enquiry Committee—Pages 183-184 
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as a wage which would ensure to every worker the necessities 
for existence, food, clothing, housing and education, taking into 
account at the same time th c pracficai side of the quS id 
the needs of the industry. Though this resolution was passed 
its implementation was deferred. ** ’ 


Committees and Indian Labonr 


Standing Labour 

Conference i 

th 2 \ 12 , The subject of minimum wage legislation was discussed 
at the third meeting of the Standing Labour Committee in Mav 
iRt 3 \T Ugh “ a r somewhat cursory manner, and again at the 
fifth Labour Conference in September, 1943, the subject was 
discussed along with the general subject of social security It 
was then suggested that a discussion on the subject of minimum 
wages could only be realistic when reliable and fairly extensive 

avlLhT V 8e f and Camb, - gS in Vari0US e ™Pl<-yments are 
available The Conference unanimously recommended that the 

Central Government should set up machinery to investigate the 
■questions of wages and earnings among other subjects of social 
security. Accordingly, a labour investigation committee was 
appointed in December, 1943, by the Government of India to 
investigate the questions of wages and earnings and other labour 
matters like, employment and housing and social conditions. 

2.13 The subject of minimum wages was again put up before 
the fourth meeting of the Standing Labur Committee in January 
1944. At this meeting, the consensus of opinion was in favour of 
setting up regional wage boards for the purpose of statutory fixation 
of minimum wages for industrial labour in India. The Govern¬ 
ment of India gave further consideration to the subject and placed 
before the sixth Indian Labour Conference held in 1944 the subject 
of minimum wages to seek its advice on broad principles relating 
to composition and authority to set up boards, their jurisdictions 
afid Junctions, staff to be provided for the boards, scheduling of 
industries and the industries which might be considered for in¬ 
clusion in the schedule. The discussion at this Conference did 
not result in any specific conclusion. The principles laid down 
in the proposal were broadly acceptable. The representatives 
of the employers and Provincial Governments were of the view 
that this question should have been brought before the Conference 
after the receipt of the report of the Labour Investigation Com¬ 
mittee, but the workers’ representatives were of the view that the 
fixation of minimum wage was long overdue and industrial rela¬ 
tions would largely depend on a settlement of this issue. 
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3 .1 4 The question of a Central legislation for unorganised 
industries covering matters, like, working hours, minimum age 
for admission to employment, paid holidays, minimum wage, 
compensation for sickness and injury, health, safety and welfare 
came up for consideration at the eighth meeting of the Standing 
Labour Committee held in March, 1946. The Committee was 
of the view that for subjects like minimum wage, a separate legis¬ 
lation should be undertaken. 

3.15 The need of a legislation for fixation of minimum 
wages in India on the lines of the legislation in United Kingdom 
received an impetus after the World War on account of the neces¬ 
sity of affording protection to the large number of demobilised 
personnel seeking employment in industries in which a tendency 
on the part of the employers of progressive lowering of wages was 
clearly noticeable. To provide machinery for fixing and periodi¬ 
cal revising the minimum rates of wages in industries, business, 
trade, commerce and agriculture, a draft bill was considered at 
the seventh session of the Indian Labour Conference in November, 
1945. The draft bill was further discussed at a special Sub-Com¬ 
mittee in January, 1946. 

3.16 The Minimum Wages Bill was introduced in the Cen¬ 
tral Legislative Assembly on nth April, 1946, to provide for 
fixing minimum wages in certain employments. Before it was 
finally passed by the Central Legislature in 1948, the Bill was cir¬ 
culated for opinion of the Provincial Governments, selected offi¬ 
cers, other persons and pbulic bodies regarding the provisions 
contained in the Bill. The assent of the Governor General of 
India on the Bill was received on the 15th March, 1948. 

3.17 The aims and objects of the Minimum Wages Bill, as 
introduced in the Assembly, were as follows :— 

*‘The justification for statutory fixation of minimum wages is 
obvious. Such provisions which exist in more advanced 
countries are even more necessary in India, where workers' 
organisations are yet poorly developed and the workers' 
bargaining power is consequently poor. 

3. The Bill provides for fixation, by the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments, of minimum wages for employments covered by 
the Schedule to the Bill. The items in the Schedule are 
those where sweated labour is most prevalent or where 
there is a big chance of exploitation of labour. After 
a time, when some experience is gained, more categories 
employments can be added and the Bill provides for 
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additions to the Schedule. A higher period is allowed 
for fixation of minimum wages for agricultural labour as 
administrative difficulties in this case will be more than 
in the other employments covered by the Schedule. 
The Bill also provides for periodical revision of the wages 
fixed. 

3. Provision has been made for appointment of Advisory 

Committees and Advisory Boards, the latter for coordi¬ 
nation of work of the Advisory Committees. The 
Committees and the Boards will have equal represen¬ 
tation of employers and workmen. Except on initial 
fixation of minimum wages, consultation with the Ad¬ 
visory Committees will be obligatory on all occasions of 
revision. 

4. In cases where an employer pays less than the minimum 

wages fixed by the Provincial Governments, a Summary 
procedure has been provided for recovery of the balance 
with penalty and for subsequent prosecution of the offen¬ 
ding party. 

5. It is not ordinarily proposed to make any exemptions in 

regard to employees of undertakings belonging to the 
Central Government except that difficulties might arise 
where the sphere of duty of such an employee covers 
more than one Province and when the rates of minimum 
wages fixed by the different Provinces may be different. 
For this purpose, a provision has been included that the 
minim u m wages fixed by a Provincial Government will 
not apply to employees in any undertaking owned by 
the Central Government or employees of a Federal rail¬ 
way, except with the consent of the Central Government. 

2.18 The Indian Constitution contains a chapter on Directive 
Principles of State Policy. The principles embodied in this 
Chapter include a provision for the payment of a living wage. 
The relevant Article reads as follows :— 

“43. The State shall endeavour to secure, the suitable legis¬ 
lation or economic organisation or in any other way, to 
all workers, agricultural, industrial or otherwise, work, 
a living wage, conditions of work ensuring a decent stan¬ 
dard of life and full enjoyment of leisure and social and 
cultural opportunities and, in particular, the State shall 
endeavour to promote cottage industries oft an individual 
or co-operative basis in rural areas.” 



2.i9« The First Five Year Plan (1951-56) had a two-fold 
objective. Firstly, it aimed at correcting the disequilibrium 
in the economy caused by the War and partition of the country. 
Secondly, it proposed to initiate simultaneously a process of all 
round planned development which would ensure a rising national 
income and a steady improvement in the living standards over a 
period. The First Five Year Plan recommended that wage in¬ 
creases should be granted mainly to remove anomalies, or where the 
existing rates are very low, and to restore the pre-War real wage 
as a first step towards the living wage. There should be a progres¬ 
sive narrowing down of disparities in the rates of remuneration 
of different classes of workers engaged in similar occupations in 
different units of the same industry, of comparable occupations in 
different industries and in wages in the same industry at different 
centres. It further recommended for the fuller and effective im¬ 
plementation of the Minimum Wages Act. 

2.20. Among the recommendations on the wage policy during 
the Second Five Year Plan (1956-61) were : 

(a) the introduction of better lay-out of plans, improve¬ 
ment in working conditions and training of workers 
which should ensure increase in output without corres¬ 
pondingly increasing the strain on the workers; 

(b) the introduction of payment by results in areas where 
at present this principle does not apply (subject to 
adequate safeguards for w< rkers, the main guarantees 
being a minimum fall back wage and protection 
against fatigue and undue speed up); 

(c) studies should be undertaken to see where their is any 
scope for wage increases even at the present level of 
productivity, especially when it is claimed that Indu¬ 
s'rial production has gon up almost without any 
increase in the'level of industrial employment; 

(d) the conduct of a wage census which should provide 
sufficient facts and a suitable basic for the formulation 
of principles, etc., by the wage fixing authority. 

(e) the institution of enquires for the revision of the pre¬ 
sent series of cost of living indices so as to facilitate 
consideration of demands of employees regarding 
the merger of a part of the dearness allowance into 
basic wages; and 
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(f) the setting up of tripartite Wage Boards for indivi¬ 
dual industries in different areas as such Boards, 
consisting of equal representatives of employers and 
workers and an independent chairman, are likely to 
ensure more acceptable decisions. 

2.21. Assessing the implementation of the Minimum Wages 
Act in agricultural employment during the First Plan period, it 
was emphasized in the Second Plan that steps should be taken to 
-develop consumer price indices for rural areas to facilitate revision 
of minimum rates of wages periodically as contemplated by the 
Minimum Wages Act. Emphasis was also laid on establishing 
an effective inspection machinery,-as there is lack of proper orga¬ 
nisation for the enforcement of the wages fixed. It was also recom¬ 
mended that effective measures should be taken for fixation and 
revision of minimum wages. 

2 .22. The Third Five Year Plan (1961-66) aims to give a more 
precise content to the social objectives of the Constitution. It 
was felt that the measures taken under the Minimum Wages 
Act have proved effective in ensuring a minimum wage for certain 
sections of workers in industry and agriculture who are economi¬ 
cally weak and stand in need of protection and it was recommend¬ 
ed that for better implementation of the law, the machinery 
for inspection should be strengthened. 



APPENDIX 111(a) 

CONVENTION 36 

Convention concerning the Creation of Minimum Wage-fixing 
Machinery 

The General Conference ofthe International Labour Organisation, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing Body of the Interna¬ 
tional Labour Office, and having met in its Eleventh Session on 30 May 1928 r 
and 


Having decided upon the adoption ofcertain proposal} with regard to mini - 
mum wage-fixing machinery, which is the firstiicm on the agenda oithe Session, 
and 

Having determined that these proposals shall take the form of an interna¬ 
tional Convention, 

adopts this sixteenth day of June of the year one thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-eight the following Convention, which may be cited as the Minimum 
Wage-Fixing Machinery Convention, 1928. for ratification by the Members of 
the International Labour Organisation in accordance with the porvisions of 
the Constitution ofthe International Labour Organisation : 

Article 1 

1. Each Member of the International Labour Organisation which rati¬ 
fies this Convention undertakes to create or maintain machinery whereby mini¬ 
mum rates of wages can be fixed for workers employed in certain of the trade 0 r 
parts of trades (and particular in home working trades) in which no airargr- 
ments exist for the effective regulation of wages by collective agreement or 
otherwise and wages are exceptionally low. 

2. For the purpose of this Convention the term “trades” includes manu¬ 
facture and commerce. 

Article 2 

Each Member which ratifies this Convention shall be free to decide after 
consultation withthe organisations if any of workers ar.d empJo>cis inthetrade 
or parts of trade concerned, in which trades 0 r parts of trades, and in particular 
in which home working trades or parts of such trades the minimum wage-fixing 
machinery referred toin Article 1 shallbe applied. 

Article 3 

1. Each Member which ratifies this Convention shall be free to decide- 
the nature and form of the minimum wage-fixing machinery at d the methods 
to be followed in its operation : 

2 . Provided that — 

(1) before the machinery is a trade or part of trade, representatives of the 
employers and workers concerned, including representatives of their 
respective organisations, if any, shall be consulted as well as any other 
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persons, being ipecially qualified for the purpose by their trade or func¬ 
tions, whom the competent authority deemsit expedient to consult j 

(2) the employers and workers concerned shall be associated in the opera* 
tion of the machinery, in such manner and to such extent, but in 
any case in equal numbers and on equal terms, as may be determined 
by national laws or regulations; 

(3) minimum rates of wages which have been fixed shall be binding on 
the employers and workers concerned so as not to be subject to abate¬ 
ment by them by individual agreement, nor, except with general 
cr particular authorisation of the competent authority, by collective 

agreement. 


Article 4 

1. Each Member which ratifies this Convention shall take the necessary 
measures, by way of a system of supervision and sanctions, to ensure that the 
employers and workers concerned are informed of the minimum rates of wages 
in force and that wages are not paid at less than these rates in cases where they 
are applicable. 

2. A worker to whom the minimum rates are applicable and who has been 
paid wages at less than these rates shall be entitled to recover, by judicial or 
other legalised proceedings, the amount by which he has been underpaid,, 
subject to such limitation of time as may be determined by national laws or 
regulations. 

Articlt 5 

Each Member which ratifies this Convention shall communicate annually 
to the International Labour Office a general statement giving a list of the trades 
or parts of trades in which the minimum wage-fixing machinery has been 
applied, indicating the methods as well as the results of the application of the 
machinery and, in summary form, the approximate numbers of workers 
covered, the minimum rates of wages fixed, and the more important of the other 
conditions, if any, established relevant to the minimum rates. 

Article 6 

The formal ratifications of this Convention under the conditions set forth 
in the Constitution of the International Labour Organisation shall be com¬ 
municated to the Director-General of the International Labour Office for regis¬ 
tration. 


Article 7 

1. This Convention shall be binding only upon those Members whose 
ratifications ha\e been registered with the International Labour Office. 

2. It shall come into force twelve months after the date on which the rati¬ 
fications of two Members of the International Labour Organisation have been 
registered with the Director-General. 

3. Thereafter, this Convention shall Come into force for ahV Member 1 
twelve months after the date on which its ratification has been registered. 

Articlt 8 

As toon as the ratification of two Members of the International Labour 
Organisation have been registered with the International I abour Office, the 
Director-Genersl of the Internationa! Labour Office shall so notify all the Mem* 
bers of the International Labour Organisation. He shall likewise notify them of 
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the registration of ratifications which may be communicated subsequently by 
■other Members of the Organisation. ' ' 

Article 9 

1. A Member which has ratified this Convention may denounce it after 
ihe expiration often years from the date of which the Convention first come 
into force, by an act communicated to the Director-General of the International 
Labour Office for registration. Such denunciation shall not take effect until one 
yew after the date on which it is registered with the International Labour 
Office. 

2. Each Member which has ratified this Convention and which does not 
within the year following the expiration of the period of ten years mentioned’ 
in the preceding pragraph, exercise the right of denunciation provided for in 
this Article, will be bound for another period of five years and, thereafter, may 
denounce this Convention at the expiration of each period of five years under 
the terms provided for in this Article. 

Article 10 

At least once in ten years, the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office shall present to the General Conference a report on the working of this 
Convention and shall consider the desirability of placing on the agenda of the 
■Conference the question ofits revision or modification. 

Article 11 

The French and English texts of this Convention shall both be authentic. 

APPENDIX 111(b) 

RECOMMENDATION NO. 30 

Recommendation concerning the Application of Mlnlmnm 
Wage-fixing Machinery 

The General Conference of the International Labour Organisation 1 

Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing Body of the Interna¬ 
tional Labour Office, and having met in its Eleventh Session on 30 
May 1928, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain proposals with regard to 
minimum wagc-fixmg machinery, which is the first item on the agenda 
of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals should take the form of a Re¬ 
commendation. 

adopts this sixteenth day of June of the year one thousand nine hundred 
and twenty-eight the following Recommendation, which may be cited as the 
Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery Recommendation, 1928, to be submi tted 
to the Members of the International Labour Organisation for consideration 
with a view to effect being given to it by national legislation or otherwise, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Constitution of the International labour 
■Organisation : 

A 

The General Conference of the International Labour Organisation 

Having adopted a Convention concerning the creation of minimum wage- 
fixing machinery, and 
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Dejiring to supplement this Convention by putting ou rrco .1 lor the 
guidance ot the Members certain general principles which, a* present 
practice and experience show, produce the most satisfactory result , 

recommends that each Member should take the following principles and rules- 
into consideration : 

I 

(1) In order to ensure that each Member ratifying the Convention is in 
possession of the information neces ary for a decision upon the application of 
minimum wage-fixing machinery, the wages actually paid and the arrangements, 
ifany, for the regulation of wages should be ascertained in respect of any trade 
or par: of trade to which employers or workers therein request the application 
of the machinery and furnish information which shows prima facie that no arrange¬ 
ments exist for the effective regulation of wages and that wages are exceptionally 
low. 

(2) Without prejudice to the discretion left to the Members by the Con¬ 
vention todecidein which trades or parts of trades in their respective countries 
it is expedient to apply minimum wage-fixing machinery, special regard might 
usefully be had to trades or parts of trades in which women are ordinarily 
employed. 

II 

(!) The minimum wage-fixing machinery, whatever form it may take 
(for instance, trade boards for individual trades, general boards for groups of 
trades, compulsory arbiration tribunals), should operate by way of investiga¬ 
tion into the relevant conditions in the trade or part of trade concerned and 
consultation with the invests primarily and principally affected, that is to say, 
the employers and workers in the trade or part of trade, whose views on all 
nutters renting to the fixing of the minimum rates of wages should in any case 

be solicited and be given full and equal consideration. 

(2)(a) To secure greater authority for the rates that may be fixed, it should 
be the geneial policy that the employers and workers concerned through re¬ 
presentatives equal in number or having equal voting strenth, should jointly 
take a direct part in the deliberations and decisions of the wage-fixing bodyi 
in any case, where representation is accorded to one side, the other side should 
be represented on the same footing. The wage-fixing body should also include 
one or more independent persons whose votes can ensure effective decisions being 
reached in the event of the votes of the employers’ and workers’ representatives 
being equally div ded. Such independent persons should, as far as possible, be 
selected in agreement with or after consultation with the employers' 
and workers, representatives on the wage-fix ng body. 

(b) In order to ensure that the employers’ and workers’ representatives 
shall be persons hving the confidence of those whose interests they respectively 
represent, the employers and workers concerned should be given a voice as far 
as .s practicable in the circumstances in the selection of their representatives 
and if any organisations of the employers and workers exist these should in any 
case be invited to submit names of persons recommended bv them for appoint¬ 
ment on the wage-fixing body. * ^ 

WThe, independent person or persons mentioned in paragraph (a) 
should be selected from among men or women recognised as possessing the 
necessary qualifications for their duties and as being dissociated from any interest 
in the trade or part of trade concerned which might be calculated to Put their 
impartiality in question. 

(d) Wherever a considerable proportion of women are employed, provision 

should be made as far as posjibleTor tbeitteliiluxiTof women among the workers 

representatives and of on« or ,tao» womffl -amftng/Aa ntdependent persons, 
mentioned in paragrarmi* 



Ill 

For the purpose of determining the minimum rates of wages to be fixed 
.the wage-fixing body should in any case take account of the necessity of enabeing 
the worker? concerned to maintain a suitable standard of living. For this put* 
pose regard should primarily be had to the rates of wages being paid for similar 

work in trades where the workers are adequately organised and have concluded 
effective collective agreements, or, if no such standard of reference is available 
in the circumstances, to the general level of wages prevailing in the country 
-or in the particular locality. 

Provision should be made for the review of the minmum rates of wages 
nxed by the wage-fixing bodies when this is desired by the workers or employers 
who are members of such bodies. 


IV 

For effectively protecting the wages of the workers concerned and safe¬ 
guarding the employers affected against the possibility of unfair competition 
the measures to be taken to ensure that wages arc not paid at less than the 
minimum rates which have been fixed should include : 

(a) arrangements for informing the employers and workers of the rates 

in force; 

(b) official supervision of the rates actually being paid; and 

(c) penalties for infringements of the rates in force and measures for prevent¬ 

ing such infringements. 

(1) In order that the workers, who are less likely’than the employers to 
have their own means of acquainting themselves with the wage-fixing body 
decisions, maybe kept informed of the minimum rates at which they are to be 
paid, employers might be required to display full statements of the rates in force 
m readily accessible positions on the premises where the worker# are employed 
or in the case of home workers on the premises where the work is given out or 
returned on completion or wages paid. 

(2) A suffic ent staff of inspectors should be employed, with powers analo¬ 
gous to those proposed for factory inspectors in the Recommendation concerning 
the general principles for the organisation of systems of inspection adopted by 
the General Conference in 1923, to make investigations among the employers 
and workers concerned with a view to ascertaining whether the minimum rates 
in force are in fact being paid and taking such steps as may be authorised to 
deal with infringements of the rates. 

As a means of enabl ing the inspectors adequately to carry out these duties, 
employers might be required to keep complete and authentic records of the wages 
paid by them or in the case of home workers to keep a list of the workers with 
their addresses and provide them with wage books or other similar record 
containing such particulars as are necessary to ascertain if the wages actually 
paid correspond to the rates in force. 

(3) In cases where the workers are not in genera! in a position individually 
to in force, by judicial or other legalised proceedings, their rights to recover 
wages due at the minimum rates in force, such other measure* should be provided 
as may be considered effective for preventing infringements of the rate*. 

B 

. . "£he General Conference of the International Labour Organisation thinks 

*1 rig , 1 5? cl of Governments to the principle affirmed by 

Article 41 of the Constitution of the International Labour Organisation that men 
and women should receive equal remuneration for work of equal value. 



CHAPTER III 


WORKING OF THE ACT AND THE RULES FRAMED 
THEREUNDER 


i. Coverage 

3.1 The Minimum Wages Act of 1948 included in th c 
Schedule 13 employments (12 in Pat I and 1 in Part II) originally 
where the wages were considered to be very low and the workers 
were not organised for purposes of effective collective bargaining. 
Section 27 of the Act provides for the appropriate Government to 
add to the Schedule employments, from time to time, in which it 
is considered necessary to give the protection of the Act. Sixtyone 
employments have been added so far. The Cetral Government 
have added employments in gypsum, barytes and bauxite mines. 
Of the total employments added to the Schedule, from time to 
time, by the appropriate Government, employments now included 
in the Schedule comes to 74, a list of which is at Appendix III A. 
The Act has not so far been extended to the States of Jammu 
and Kashmir, and Goa, Daman and Diu. The question of ex¬ 
tending the Act to the said areas is under consideration of the 
Government. No employment is covered in the Union Territoiy 
of Laccadive. The Minimum Wages Act was extended to the 
Union Territory of Pondichery from i-io-ig 63 and the Rules 
under the Act have been published on 19-5-1965 • No minimum 
wages have been fixed so far. The Administration of Andaman 
and Nicobar have stated that steps are being taken to fix mini¬ 
mum wage for the employment in construction or maintenance 
of roads and buildings whicn is the only important employment 
in this territory. 

3.2 The position of extending the Act to other employments 
by various State Governments is as follows:— 


Andhra Pradesh 


• • ♦ * 

. 8 employments 

Assam 


• • • • 

. 6 „ 

Bihar 



. 9 „ 

Gujarat . 


♦ • • • 

. 8 ,, 

Kerala . 


• • • • 

. 17 ,, 

Madhya Pradesh 


• • • • 

. 8 ,, 

Madras . 


• • • • 

• 12 „ 

Maharashtra 

• 


.11 „ 

Mysore 

• 

• • • • 

. 11 


2 
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Orissa . 
Punjab 
Rajasthan 
Uttar Pradesh . 
West Bengal 
Delhi 

Himachal Pradesh 


12 employments 
17 „ 

7 „ 

5 „ 

6 


(For details, please see Appendix IIIA and Appendix VII) 
Employments which have more than i,ooo persons working in 
any State only can be added to the Schedule by the appropri¬ 
ate Government. It has been observed that some States have not 
fixed minimum wages for certain employments in the original 
Schedule, as the number of persons was less than i,ooo in that 
employment in that State. The largest number of employments 
added was in the State ofKerala and the Punjab. It has also been 
observed that in some States, employments have been added 
but the rates of minimum wages have not been fixed. Foi instance, 
in Andhra Pradesh, four employments were added in 1963 
and one in 1965 and the wages have not so far been fixed. 
In Bihar, one employment was added in i960 and two in 
1964 and the wages have not been fixed so far. In Gm'arat, two 
employments were added in 1964 and two in 1965 and the 
minimum wages have yet to be fixed. Three employments were 
ad ded in Kerala in 1958, two in 1956, one in 1962, one in 1964 
for which minimum rates of wages have not been fixed yet. In 
Madhya Pradesh, 2 were added in 1963 and 1 in 1964 and the 
minimum wages in these employments have not been fixed. 
Minimum rates of wages have yet to be fixed in Madras 
in 6 employments out of which one was adc/ed in i960, 
two in 1964 and 3 in 1965. In Maharashtra, rates of wages 
have not been fixed in 3 employments, out of which one 
was added in the year ig62 and the remaining two in 1964. 
In Mysore, 2 employments were added in 1959 and one before 
31st December, 1953. The Minimum rates of wages have not been 
fixed as yet. In Orissa, only in one employment minimum rates 
of wages have been fixed and in case of the remaining 11 em¬ 
ployments which were added in 1962, the minimum rates of wages 
are yet to be fixed. The employments which added one in 1964 
and three in 1965 in Pun : ab still require fixation of minimum 
rates of wages. In Rajasthan the minimum wages are still to be 
fixed in three employments one of these was added in 1965 and 
the other two in 1956. Uttar Pradesh las added 5 employ¬ 
ments in 1963, but minimum rates of wages have not been fixed 
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m any of the emplbyrnents. In Oe!M, fhe mlalfndta rkf& of Vitek 
have not beH fixed m ode empToy'mk'rtt Vhlch w|as Added in Igbi, 
and Id i08j respectively Two employments wrte added yi 
Himachal rradesh fn tg6r but rhe'minimum rates of wages hatre 
not so far, been fixed m those employments It serves no pur- 
pole to add etnbl6fntemf to the Schedule without being able for 
years to fix the mmicntiru wages as unless the wages are fixed, 
benefit of any of tMe provisions uhder the Mirtimum Wages Act 
vAnfiot fit thade applrciblh to the workers for those benefit the 
employment has been added to the Schedule. It is, therefore, 
imperative that immediate steps are taken to fix the wrages in 
emploVmeritc that have been added to the Schedule and for which 
wages have not been fixed 

3 3 The Industrial Committee on Mines other than Coal 
has recommended the extension of the Minimum wages A©t to 
various mine-, on a phased programme Firstly, wages were to be 
fixed for iron ore, gypsum, barytes and bauxite rnlhH In the 
second stage, minimum wages were to be fixed tn kyaaite, Asbes¬ 
tos. copper, magnesite and lime-stone mines and in the third 
stage, in the remaining mmes Action has been taken to fix 
minimum wages for bauxite, barytes and gypsum Wage Boards 
have been Constituted for iron ore and lime-stone ahd dolomite. 
Necessary data for manganese Is bentg collOcled- 

3 * The 3th meeting of the M^umpm Wage} Centra^ 
Advisory Board recommended that the labour handling,foodgraui^ 
at various pom and the chopping and pa+ntmg workers should bp 
brought under the purview of the Aci Action will have to be 
taken by the Chief Labour Commissioner /Central) to examine 
this suggestion expeditiously and send up rnS proposals to the 
Government In the nientime, this suggestion may be examined 
by the Wage Board for ports and dock workers 

3 5. The total number of persohs workfri^ in the organised 
industry is about 30* lakhs who havfc the Advantage of collective 
bargaining and wages being determined by wA^e boards, tribunkts 
and arbitration award*, etc There Is i very large number dr 
w->rIter 5 m the unorganised sector whdse actual figures are not 
available but in agriculture it self it may Be estimated that there 
are about 310 lakhs workers add about 40 lakhs in Other em¬ 
ployments which are mclyded in the Schedule These industries 
are spread aver the eptite country in smalt UnitV Arid tbeb' oh- 
gamsatioD is a very difficult task tn respect of Ae majoMty df 
the workers covered by tne Minimum Wages Afch, the appropriate 

•Based on the fiycVel »s gi.eA »n the Indian kibovr SiA rurt el, 1966. 
3-1 L &E /67 
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Government is the State Government. Tfte workers covered under 
the Central Government arc comparatively very few. The en¬ 
forcement of any legislation is also difficult for tne same reason. 
The Act has, therefore, made a provision tnat the Act should 
be extended gradually, beginning with very low wage pockets 
and extending to other areas profiting by the experience gained 
in the areas already brought under the purview of the Act, tide 
Proviso to Section 3(1) (a). A number of State Governments, 
therefore, fixed minimum wages for only part of the State, parti¬ 
cularly in the case of agricultural employment. This question was 
discussed in the last Seminar on Agricultural Labour and the 
recommendation was that the benefit of the Act should be extended 
to the entire State, as sufficient number of years have passed after 
the passing of the enactment of 1948. The following State Govern¬ 
ments have to extend the Act to the entire State in agricultural 
employment:— 

(a) Gujarat, 

(b) Maharashtra, and 

(c) Madras. 

It is, therefore, recommended that this may be done as early 
as possible. In some employments, for matters of convenience, 
the powers of the Central Government have been delegated to 
the State Governments, for example, Mica Mining industry 
the wage fixation has been delegated to the States concerned, 
namely, Bihar, Rajastnan and Andnra Pradesh. The enforce¬ 
ment of the Act, however, is under the Central Government. In 
respect of the union territoiies, the union Administration has 
Been delegated the powers of tl e Central Government. 

3.6. The Chief Labour Commissioner (Central) has sug¬ 
gested that Section 9 of the Minimum Wages Act which specified 
tlat only independent persons shall be appointed as chairman 
of the committees, etc., should be amended. Objections have 
been raised that Government officials who are app >inted as 
chairman or as independent members cannot be treated as 
satisfying tne condition of independent members prescribed 
under the Act. The Government of Madhya Pradesh where the 
High Court judgement held that Government officials arc not 
independent persons, have amended the Act to enable 
the Government officials to be nominated as independent persons. 
A similar amendment is beinp contemplated by the Ministry. 
The result of this may be awaited. In this connection, the defini¬ 
tion of an independent person, as given in the I.L.O. Recom¬ 
mendation No. 30 [Paragraph A II (c)] of 1928 which says “the 
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Independent person or persons mentioned in paragraph (a) 
should be selected fiom among men or women recognised as 
possessing the necessaiy qualifications foi theii duties and as being 
dissociated fiom any interest in the trade jr part of trade concern¬ 
ed which might be calculated to put tneir impartiality in ques¬ 
tion” may be adopted. 

3.7. It las also been suggested that Section 19(1) slould be 
amended to remove the restriction of local limits in respect of 
Inspectors under the Cential Government who have to operate 
in a wider atea than their normal jutisdiction. Tie matter has 
been examined by the Ministiy in consultation with the Ministry 
of Law. It is not necessaiy to amend the Act. Local limits need 
not be taken as a geographical aiea but can also be taken as a 
restricted sphere, namely, Railways or Cential P.W.D. , wherever 
they operate. It is, therefore, not necessaiy to take up this amend¬ 
ment. 

3.8. It has also been suggested tlat Section 26(2) should be 
amended to provide for permanent exemptions under the Act. 
Usually, an exemption is givei for specific reasons where emer¬ 
gency conditions warrant an exemption, or the conditions of 
■service are more advantageous to the workeis than aie provided 
in the Act. Emergency conditions arc in the veiy natuie of things 
temporary and theiefoie no permanent exemption is necessary. 
Regarding bettei conditions of service are concerned, it may be 
possible that at the time of exemption the condition may be 
better, but at a later date it is not impossible that tleie would 
T>e a deterioration. In case a peimanent exemption is given, 
It will not be open for the Government to review the position 
or withdraw an exemption when the conditions are less favourable 
than at the time the exemption was given. The Savings Clause 
•under the Rules is always subject to the provisions of the Act 
and it has also not specifically said that there should be no time 
limit. Therefore, the suggestion to amend the Act for the above 
reason cannot be accepted. 

3.9. It has also been suggested that Sections 13(1), 14(1) 
and 15 should be amended to enable the workers to have the 
benefit of the various provisions of the Act, i.e., fixing hours of 
■work, over-time payments, weekly day of rest, etc., even if the 
wares have not been fixed under the Act. This surrestion may 
"be accepted. 

3.10. It has also been suggested that Section 3(2A) may be 
amended to enable the fixation of wages undet the Act while the 
•question of wages is undei consideration of a wage board, or a 
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tribunal cn during the period of operation oX an award. In caUe 
Sectiohi 13, 14 and 15 are suitably amended, Section 3(,2A) 
need not be amended. 

3.11. Ihe Governments of Bihar and Kerhla have suggested 
that under the Act, a prosecution for short-payment of minimum 
wages can be launched by the Inspector only after filing a claim 
and establishing the same before an appropriate authority. The 
suggestion made Is that both the remedies may be taken up 
simultaneously. The intention is primarily to secure proper wages 
to the workers. Unless it is established that a claim is due, it 
would not be appropriate to punish a person for the non-payment 
of an amount whose bona-fide is in dispute. Therefore, there 
seems no need to amend the Act in this regard. 

3.12. It has been mentioned by the Government of Fterala 
that the actual wages are found to be more than the minimum 
wages fixed in certain employments. Here is a godd case for 
revising the minimum wages, at least to the level of actual 
payment. It does not appear that the wages fixed are even of 
subsistence level. Even if they are of subsistence level, there is 
a case for upward revision. Wherever such a situation is dis¬ 
covered, the concerned authorities should take immediate steps 
for the revision of minimum ’ages, as, otherwise the Act may 
work to the disadvantage awrme workers rather than to their 
advantage. 

3 13. The Government of Madhya FVadesh have reported 
that they have taken steps to delete certain industries from the 
Schedule but there is no provision in the Act to do so. It is also 
not possible to refrain from revising the rates once fixed. If for 
any reason, the appropriate Government feels that a particular 
employment need not be continued m the Schedule, there should 
be a provision to delete the industry from the Schedule, as it 
would be essential to fix the wages in industries which have been 
added to the Schedule and in which there are more than 1,000 
workers employed in the State, and also to revise the tVages, 
from titnc to time. It is recommended that silch an enabling 
provision may be introduced in the Act. 

3.14. The Government of Madhya Pradesh have also sug¬ 
gested that the definition of terms of‘Employer’ and ‘Employee’’ 
needs to be revised, especially the former, to prevent the present 
practice of bidi industry to destroy the master ar.d servant rela¬ 
tionship. The definition, as it exists, gives protection under the 
law to all outworkers employed in bidi and like industries. 
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either directly or through another person or whether on behalf 
of himself or any other person. Under the circumstances, unless 
there is any decision of any court to the contrary, there seems 
to be no need for amending the Act to provide for any special 
provisions to protect the workers in bidi industry. There is also 
a separate legislation which is before the Parliament in respect 
of the bidi industry which also will take care of the workers ir\ 
this industry. 

3.15. The Madhya Pradesh Government have also suggested 
that penalties for offences, especially for under-payments of wages, 
need be more stringent. The present limit of compensation upto 
ten times the amount of unpaid wages should be enhanced and 
the possibility of enhancing the period of imprisonment from six 
months to one year in the case of repeated breaches c.f under¬ 
payments of wages may be examined. The Chjef Labour Com¬ 
missioner (Central) has also suggested that pc..allies prescribed 
under Sections 22 and 22A of the Act may be amended so as to 
provide for enhanced penalties for consecutive or. repeated offences. 
The sixth meeting of the Central Minimum Wages Advisory 
Board held on rst February, 1966, has also recommended en¬ 
hanced punishments. These are suggestions which may be accepted, 
as deterrent punishment would be necessary to ensure effective 
implementation of the Act. 

3.16. The Government of Maharashtra have suggested 
that for effective enforcement of the Act, it is necessary to pres¬ 
cribe a sufficiently high minimum punishment for succeeding 
and consecutive offences by the same employer being awarded 
a more deterrent punishment. The suggestion to provide higher 
punishment to offenders who are found guilty more than once 
may be provided. The Governments of Rajasthan and U. P. 
have also recommended the same. The minimum punishment 
suggested by the State Governments may prove a hardship in 
the case of first offenders. The provision of minimum punishment 
may be left to the discretion of tne magistrates as it is. 

3.17. The Government of Mysore have suggested more 
deterrent punishment than what is provided under the Act at 
present. It has also been suggested that the condition of taking 
cognizance of complaints filed before the court under Section 22A 
that the complaint should be filed within six months of commu¬ 
ting the offence may be enhanced to two years. The Government 
of U. P. have also recommended that the period of six months 
may be increased to one year. If we extend the period, it is 
possible that sufficient proof may not be forthcoming for contra¬ 
vention, but the time limit of six months may be done away with 
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in the case of complaints filed by the Inspectors who may inspect 
within six months of the commission of the offence or later. 

3.18. The Government of Orissa have also suggested that 
there should be a minimum fine under the Act. This has been 
examined in the case of the suggestion made by the Mysore 
Government also and it is not considered necessary to impose 
any minimum fine. The matter should be left to the discretion 
of the magistrates. It has also been pointed out that there are 
cases of persons who avoid production of records ana registers 
before the inspecting officers. Under Rule 26 B, it is necessary 
that the records are produced before the Inspectors. Contraven¬ 
tion of this, when estblished, can be punished under Section 
22AoftheAct. 

3.19. The Government of Punjab have suggested that the 
procedure to first establish a claim for short-payment of wages 
under Section 20 may be done away with before filling a complaint 
under Section 22B, and also the procedure of the workers having 
to go to the claims authority or the court may be done away with, 
as they cannot spare time and money for this purpose. Unless 
a claim is established, it cannot be said that there is a case for 
prosecution. It will be wasting the time of the magistrates if they 
go into the claims case also and then decide about the punishment. 
The procedure of the aggrieved parties appearing either before 
a claims authority and a court is unavoidable and is necessary 
in the interests of justice to both the parties. 

3.20. The Government of U. P. have suggested that the 
regional officers of the Labour Department may also be empowered 
to hear claims under Section 20 of the Act. *Table 11 in the 
report of Minimum Wages Act published by the Director, Labour 
Bureau, gives a list of the claims authorities appointed in each 
State. The largest number of officials empowered are in the case 
of Madhya Pradesh, viz. (!) Labour Commissioner (ii) Deputy 
Labour Commissioner, (iii) All Collectors and Deputy Collectors, 
(iv) Judges, Labour Courts, Indore, Gwalior and Ujjain, (v) 
Revenue Officers holding charge of City Magistrates, Jubalpur 
City and Cantonment area, and (vi) Presiding Officers, Labour 
Courts, Bhopal, Gw'alior, Indore. Jabalpur, Raipur and Ujjain. 
This list which is exhaustive, may be recommended for adoption 
in other States. For this purpose, suitable amendment will have to 
be made in Section 2o( 1) which lays down that a claims authority 
ca:i be appointed from officers of the State Governments not 
below the rank of Labour Commissioner. 


*Sn page 55 of the Report. 
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3-2i. The Government of Himachal Pradesh have suggested 
that the fine limit should be extended and also a compromise 
clause, as in excise cases, sould be incorporated. The suggestion 
regarding fine has been examined earlier. Regarding compromise 
clause, we cannot agree to it, as contracting out is prohibited 
under Section 25 of the Act. 

3.22. All the State Governments have unanimously agreed 
that the Schedule to Part II need not be expanded. The Minimum 
Wages Central Advisory Board in their fourth meeting have 
recommended that the schedule should be so amended as to in¬ 
clude occupations like horticulture, forestry, timbering carried 
on independently of the employment in agriculture or fanning. 
The recommendation of the Advisory Board may be accepted 
to place beyond doubt that these employments are meant to be 
covered under the schedule. These suggestions may be accepted. 

3. Exemptions 

3.23. The appropriate Government is empowered to grant 
exemption from the provisions of the Act under Section 26. 
The Central Government have given exemption in respect of 
employees covered by Indian Railway Act, Indian Railway 
Establishment Code under the Railways and some employments 
in the local authority, i.e., cantonment boards, ports and farms, 
from almost all the important Sections, as the conditions in 
these employments are considered as satisfactory or more favour¬ 
able. The Chief Labour Commissioner (Central) has reported 
that trade unions have not been consulted before giving exempt- 
tions, as it was considered that the notification in the Gazette 
of the exemptions itself would serve as notice and no representa¬ 
tions have been received against the grant of exemptions. 

3.24. There has been a representation from the Ministry 
of Railways that they should be given a permanent exemption, 
but permanent exemptions in any of the employments coming 
within the purview of the Minimum Wages Act are not considered 
desirable as the exempting authority should have the right to 
satisfy himself, from time to time, that the conditions under 
which exemptions are given, continue to exist. 

3.25. Wherever there are trade unions in existence in an 
industry in which exemption is proposed to be given, it is neces¬ 
sary that the trade unions are consulted prior to the notification 
of the exemption. This will be in accordance with the I.L.O. 
Connection 26. Generally, it is observed in all the States that 
prior consultation witn toe trade unions has not been practised, 
in granting exemptions under the Act. 
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3.36. In Andhra Pradesh, the only exemptjqn was an 
exemption from the operation of Rule 31B of Andhra Pradesh 
Minimum Wages Rules, i960, in the case of a firm which had 
already been maintaining register in a different form which gives 
almost the same information which is required under Rule 31B 
of Andhra Pradesh Minimum Wages Rules, i960. 

3.27. In Bihar, an exemption was granted from the 
operation of Section 13 of the Minimum Wages Act from 6-2-1963 
to 20-2-1963 in all the Scheduled employments due to national 
Emergency. 

3.28. From the list of exemptions given in Gujarat 'vide 
Appendix No. IV), it is observed that apprentices working in 
a number of Scheduled employments have been exempted from 
all provisions under the Act. Unless the authorities are satisfied 
that better cvmuitions than the provisions under the Act exist 
there is a danger of even the regular employees being designated 
as apprentices to avoid the benefit of the Act. Exemption has also 
been given to establishments in smaner and out of the wa , towns, 
as it is difficult to enforce the law. Exemptions have also been 
given in cases of essential services like fire sevice and water supply. 

3.29. The Government of Kerala have given exemptions 
in certain cases until further orders of the Government and in 
one of the cases, permanent exemption has been granted. The 
provision under the Act lays down that exemption should be 
for a specific period only, at the end of which its renewal may be 
considered. Further, it has also been reported that in considera¬ 
tion of national Emergency, exemption is being granted every 
six months from the operation of Sections 13, 14 and Rules 23, 
24,25,27 and 28 of Kerala Minimum Wages Rules in all Scheduled 
employments. Such a general order and for a sufficiently long 
period is likely to defeat the purpose of the legislation. The Govern¬ 
ment of Kerala may examine in the light of this observation. 

3.30. The Governments of Madhya Pradesh and Madras 
have given in some employments exemptions from the operation 
of Sections 13 and 14 to enable the workers to work over-time and 
•contribute their extra earnings for the National Defence Fund. 
It will be worthwhile conducting a survey of the extra amounts 
thus earned and contributed to the National Defence Fund. A 
■survey is, therefore, recommended. 

3.31. In 28 cases, exemptions have been given by the 
Government of Maharashtra keeping in view public interest as 
well as administrative difficulty. In one case, exemption has 
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been giveu for indefinite period whic^ nerds a review, according 
to tne provision of the Act. 

3.3?. The Government of Punjab have (riven exemption 
to six textile factories or the ground that’ Wage Board recom¬ 
mendations are applicable to these units The Act is not intended 
for well organised larae units, such as textile paiLls. The.Govern¬ 
ment of Punjab may consider a change in the renterclatuie of 
the employment in suen a way mat. the exact employments in¬ 
tended to he covered under the Minimum Wages Act could be 
identified easily. 

3.33. The Government if U. P. has given permanent 
exemptions in some cases which is not in keeping with the pro¬ 
visions of tfie Act. This needs review. They have also stated that 
whenever exemptions are given, advisory boards are consuLte'd 
which may be construed as a form of consultation with the 
labour representatives. 

3.34. In West Bengal, exemption has been given to the 
transport service for an Unspecified period. It is necessary that the 
period is specified from time to time, specially in the case of 
lowest categories of employees who are employed on a casual 
basis. 

3.35. The 4th meeting of the Minimum Wages Central 
Advisory Board recommended that agriculturists with small 
holdings and persons who build a house for their own use, should 
be exempted from the maintenance of registers and records. From 
the lists of exemptions supplied by the State Governments, it if 
obierved that very few exemptions have been given in acctrdance 
with this recommendation. 

3.3$. It is generally observed that the State Govc-nmenl* 
have been giving exemptions without prior consolation with 
the trade unions. Exemptions have been given, in some cases, 
permanently or for an unspecified time or period. It is necessary 
that exemptions are given only for specified periods in deserving 
cases whete essential services, or emergency conditions, or more 
favourable terms of employment exist. It cannot be assumed that 
these conditions will continue permanently. 

3. Rakt under the Act 

3*37. Io exercise of the powes conferred by Section 30 of 
the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, the Central as well as the State 
Governments have framed Rules for carrying out the purpose of 
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the Acts. The extent of similarity and differences, if any, between 
the Buies framed in each State and the Rules framed by the 
Central Government are examined below. 

3*38. The rules framed under Minimum Wages Act by the 
Governments of Assam, Maharashtra, U. P. and Tripura contain 
provisions in respect of ‘Advisory Committees'. The Act has 
been amended in 1957 and Section 6 dealing with the ‘Advisory 
Committees and Sub-Committees’ has been deleted. Consequently, 
the rules under the Act in the said States will have to be suitably^ 
amend. 

3*39. Section 3(3)(iii) of tne Act provides for fixation and 
revision of wages for apprentices also. The Maharashtra and 
Mysore Buies nave defined an Apprentice as one “who has been 
employed for the purpose of being trained in any Scheduled 
employment for a period of one year. As soon as the period of one 
year is exceeded, the apprentice will be deemed to be an employee 
or a worker”. This provision is not to be found in the Central 
Rules or Rules framed by other State Governments. It would be 
desirable to make a provision to avoid workers being denied the 
benefits of the Act by designating them as apprentices. 

3 40. The Governments of Assam, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, 
Punjab, U. P., Maharashtra, Himachal Pradesh and Tripura 
have not made provision in their Minimum Wages Rules regarding 
nomination of substitute members as given in Buie 4A of the 
Central Minimum Wages Rules. Addition of this Buie will 
facilitate to maintain the proportion of various interests re¬ 
presented in the Committee. 

3*41. Sub-rule 2 under Rule 8 of the Central Minimum 
Wages Rules lays down that “Resignation shall take effect from 
the date of communication of its acceptance or on the expiry 
of 30 days from the date of resignation, whichever is earlier.” 
Such a provision does not exist in the Rules framed by the Go¬ 
vernments of Assam, Bihar, Maharashtra, Madras, Himachal 
pradesh and Tripura. It is recommended that this may be adopted. 

3*42. Under Proviso to Rule 11, Central Minimum Wages 
Rules, it has been stated that “on a requisition in writing from 
not less tnan one-half of tne members, the Chairman shall call 
a meeting within 15 days from tne date of the receipt of such 
requisition.” Some of tne State rules have provided in this re¬ 
gard as follows : 

“On a requisition in writing from not less than one-half 
of the members, or not less than two-third of the re¬ 
presentatives of the employers, or of the employees, as 
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the case may be, the Chairman shall call a meeting 
within a period of 15 days from the date of receipt of 
such requisition.” 

It is recommended that the provision made by some of tne State 
Governments may be incorporated in the Rules of the Central 
Government as well as in the remaining State Governments. 

3*43. The term of office of the Board has been fixed as two 
years by the Central as well as other State Governments. A 
member is allowed to continue in office until the successor is 
nominated, but under Bihar Minimum Wages Buies, it has also 
been provided that the term of office of a non-official member 
may be terminated by the State Government earlier than tht 
specified period. It is suggested that the Central and other State 
Governments may make a similar provision in their rules. 

3*44. Rule 5 of the Madhya Pradesh Minimum Wages 
R ules reads as follows : 

“No act or proceeding of the Committee or the Board snail 
be questioned on account of any vacancy in the member¬ 
ship, or any defect in the appointment of member 
thereof, or any defect or irregulaiity in any such act 
01 proceeding not'affecting the merits of the case.” 

This provision does not exist in the Central rules and in other 
State rules. It is suggested that this may be incorporated. 

3-45. Rule 14 of the Bihar Minimum Wages Rules is a 
follows. 

“No business shall be transacted at any meeting unless at 
least one-third of the members and at least one repre¬ 
sentative of both employers and employees are present: 

Provided that when at any meeting no representative of 
the employers or employees has turned up or less than 
one-third of the members are present, the Chairman may 
adjourn tne meeting to a date not later than 7 days 
from the date of the original meeting and it shall there 
upon be lawful to dispose of the business at such adjourned 
meeting, irrespective of the number or class of members 
present.” 

In this, as compared to the correspondmg Central rules, the 
emphasis is on the presence of the representatives of the em¬ 
ployers and employees. This rule may be adopted in place of the 
existing Central Rule 14. The other State Governments, who do 
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not have a similar provision in the rules fraped by them, it is 
suggested, may also adopt this. 

3*46. Maharashtra and Himachal Pradesh Minimum Wages 
Rules do not contain the following provision which exists in 
Central Minimum Wages Rules :— 

“18 (4) The provision of the Code of Civil Procedure 1908 
relating to the summoning aqd enforcement of the 
appearance of witnesses and the production of documents 
shall so far as may be, apply to proceedings before a 
Committee or the Board.” 

It is suggested that this Rule may be adopted by the Governments 
of Maharashtra and Himachal Pradesh. 

3*47. The Government of Andhra Pradesh, Keiala, 
Madras, Mysore and West Bengal have provided under rule 
dealing with summoning of witnesses and production of docu¬ 
ments that “all books, papers and other documents or things 
produced before a Committee or the Board in pursuance of 
summons under sub-rule (1) mav be inspected by the Chairman 
and the independent members, and aiso by suen parties as the 
Chairman may allow with the consent of the other party, but 
the information obtained therefrom shall not be made public. 

Provided that nothing contained in tnis rule ^hall apply 
to a disclosure of any such information for the purpose of a prose¬ 
cution under Section 193 of the Indian Penal Code (Central Act 
.XLV of i860).” 

It is suggested that this rule may be adopted by other State Govern¬ 
ment! and the Central Government. 

3*a8. According to the Bihar Minimum W’agcs Rules, the 
cash value of wages paid in kind is to be calculated on the basis 
of wholesale prices whereas the Central Government and other 
State Govemmnti have made a provision in their Minimum 
Wages Pules to calculate it on the basis of retail prices. As the 
wages paid would be utilised for the purchase ol the workers’ 
requirements in tne retail market the provision in the Central 
and other State rules is more reasonable. It is therefore recom¬ 
mended that the Government of Bihar may also adopt retail 
prices instead of wholesale prices. 

3*49. The Government of Andhra Pradesh have provided 
in their rules that the wage period for agricultural workers may be 
a year and the payments under the rules is to be within 15 days 
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Wffie elpifV of the wage period. Tim will mean that a worker 
Will baVfc to wotk for a wnole year w'i f nout any payment ahd 
receive his payment only within t j days abet the expiry of <hb 
wage period of one >eit Thu will cause hardship to the worker 1 * 
Th« wages should be pa d at least once in a month for such worker* 
qt are engaged on yearly basi* It it luggfcsted that necessary 
opesHhsiM to tbn effect may be made in toe rules unde- Central 
Q^^j^imnent and eacn State Government. At present no uniform 
nflet esnftts »n this respect 

3*50. XVndKra Pradesh. Madras and Mysore Minimum Wage* 

fne fo'iow.ng pro> mon 

•‘The /employer shaJi display in a conspicuous place at or 
tjnt the mam entrance of the establishment a notice 
ni igliab or m the lar guage of «hr majority of persons 
^mtfioyoA therein specifying the date<. on which wages 
v^Ssorclaatarily be paid, the dams to be specified be 
bartasrlhan the expjrv of two months from the date 
on which MRh notice is displayed " 


This prov,siol» d ^ ln 8 ,hc ^° ,d ,n ^ n 8 ,,, ' h °' hc adopted 

,n the Central olh « r s,a,c Iu,fs> 

a Syjin, w** been raised m one of the mrctmgs of the 
Industrial Consmnteei ?" Mines °' h '‘ tha " Coa ’ ,ha ' ‘ hc ,A,f * 
fixed by Deltu Adrru-' l " r * t ‘ 0n «* ndpr ,hp M,n,,T1um Wa 8« Ac « 
and some of the ikt *- *«# b V thp CpT,fral Government ort the 
rrcommmdinm Mtn'mum wagrt ]oml P.xatton imd Re- 

v.vnn r pen trail rddnhfctcr have been notified as all lOcttaive 

wlge" wh ch .’d.ieH 0 of WPfk,v dav ° f ,r,f ’ Accord,d * 

to the Central rule*, „ V '°' k ’ “T ’k* 

employer for a cowths Ju«'e 4 ’ 1 * da *» h ; V '’ U " ot bp ' 

tor a pand hptotf^ofPa hb^- lffcn P ! f ™"' of payment for weekly 

day oTfefc «to be to? > d •* ,hr da,>v thp S *' d P r °/ n,wi 
under Rule 23 w.li h3L*> <* ar,1rrded Some n. he member, <M 
the Industrial P nmmttfjp were of the opinion that .f the element, 
of payment to. weekly of rest .s included m the daily wage 
,1 may look more tilis ac, “ at da,1 V ,a ‘ c 4 '' ,hout 8‘ v *Ag 

additional benefit anB it,")** *0 have an influence on the 
wage fusing. Authority ifi ffdwf ** ,0,aJ amo«oi. They wg K . 

tnerefore. ofthe view elwncnl of payment of weekly day 

of rest should not be merged}#* *«*• At the same time, 

it would be a hardship cm »3|* af» c casual workers wnoK em. 
ployment ,, d.^coat.nued WIW P* fhf ,f pmplo/nrfirt. 

as they w.ll not be eligible i.W [J*<d hbl.dav. It .s. therefore, 
recommended that the rule r^ay be *o"^rnended as to provide a 
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separate element of payment towards paid holiday and be added 
to the daily rate and shown separately, e.g., if the daily rate is X* 
daily rate plus the element of payment of weekly day of rest may 
be shown as X plus X/6. 

3 52. Central Minimum Wages Rule 24A .provides for \he 
calculation of 24 hours in respect of night shift workers &■* fol¬ 
lows: 

“24A-Night shifts where a worker in a Schedule^ employ¬ 
ment works on a shift which extends beyond mid-tught • 

(a) holiday for the whole day for the purposes o! Rule 
23 shall, in his case, mean a period of 84 consecutive 
hours beginning from the time when hkl Shi*t ends; and 

(b) the following day in such a case shall deemed to 

be tne period of 24 hours beginning liras the time 
when such shift ends, and the hours afro mid-night 
during which such worker was engaged in jhall 

be counted towards the previous day.’* 

Similar provision is not found in all the State rv| cg it is recom¬ 
mended that a provision to this effect may be incorporated in the 
State rules. 

3 53. It is observed that the rules prei^yy*. t he Govern¬ 
ment of U. P. do not contain the rates at overt imc should 

be paid to workers who are not covered by tlj c factories Act and 
Shops and Establishments Act, All the otl^ rules provide for 
the same. It is not fair to deny the over-tg^,. abilities , 0 the other 
workers only on the ground that impleu*,**;,*, for enforcement 
of the rule will present a problem. It is Suggested that the Govern¬ 
ment of U. P. may reconsider and pro -, c ra tes of overtime 
payment as has been done in all the oth ru | cs . 

3 54 - The 4th meeting of the Minimum Wages Central 
Advisory Board recommended that it sufficient if a provif^p 
was made in the Act to'enable State Gcu crnn1( . nts to fi x the upp£ 
limit for overtime in particular employments when they consider 
it necessary. This could be provided undo: the rules by tne res¬ 
pective State Governments. No Sta*e GoveVnnfcfir&as taken any 
steps in this direction. It is suggested tnat tnis question may be 
examined and suitable provisions made in the rules so that they 
may not over-work. 
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-4. Amemdxneata suggested by MfaUmam Wages Central 
Advisory Boards 

3 55. The 4th meeting of the Minimum Wages Central 
Advisory Board recommended in i960 the following amendments 
of the Act : 

(i) That higher wages in a Scheduled employment in which 
minimum wages fixed were lower should be protected 
by a suitable amendment to the Act. 

fii) It was suggested that Section 24 should be amended to 
give protection to the < fficers who took action in good 
faith. 

<iii) It was suggested that Section 2(1) should be amended 
to enable ex-employees to derive the benefits of provision 
of Section 20. 

(iv) Action should be initiated to amend the Act for extending 
time-limit for initial wage fixation in Central sphere 
Undertakings. 

(\) The Act should be amended to give discretion to State 
Governments to fix wages for a part or whole of the State 
regarding employment in Part I of the Schedule. 

(vi) The Act should enable State Governments to fix wages 
even after the expiry of the time-limit and also to do 
away with the specification of any time-limit for wage 
fixation. Similarly, when an employment was added 
to the Schedule, the one-vear time-limt for wage fixa¬ 
tion in that employment should be removed. 

{vii) Section 13 of the Act should be amended to provide 
for the daily rate to be calculated at 1 /26th of monthly 
rate and no separate payment for the weekly day of rest 
being necessary. A provision should also be included 
in the amending legislation to enable references to be 
made to a Labour Court in case of difficulties or doubts 
relating to weekly day of rest wage, particularly in the 
case of daily-rated employees. 

(viii) Section 19 of the Act may be so amended as to substitute 
the words “and may define their jurisdictions” in place 
of “and define the local limits within which they shall 
exercise their functions”. Section 19 may be further 
amended to provide for the appointment of a Chief 
Inspector. 
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(ixj The fiYara -recomm'?ncfi 5 i thht under Secman‘!?air[ 27 tsy,‘‘ 
the timelimit prescribed should b; ddftrafcd rrom Vfte 
month to six months ar.d the time-Jimit fixed under 
Sectldn 22B(h)(b) should be raised from six months 
to otic yeaT. 

(x) Sec.ion 25 should be so amended that contracting out 
i 4 prohibited not only in respect of minimum rates of 
wages but also other rights, privileges and concessions 
under the Act. 

(xi; The Board recommended that amendment to Section 
26 should be so worded as to provide for temporary 
exemptions for specified periods and only in very special 
cases that permanent exemptions should be given. It is 
also recommended that amendment to Section 26(2) 
ahd Stctioh 26(2A) as well as Section 3(iA) should be 
undertaken for ensuring consultation with employers' 
and workers’ organisations before exemption is given 
under these sections. 

(xii) The Board also recommended td change the title of 
Section 27 to “Jurisdiction of the Appropriate Govern¬ 
ment”. 

(xiii) The Board recommended that Section 31 may be 
amended to validate the rates notified after 31-12-1959. 

(xiv) (a) The Board recommended the amendment of Item 
6 of Part I of the Schedule to enable. Government to 
fix wages in respect of employment under such local 
authority or classes of local authorities, as may be 
notified. 

(b) To amend Part II of the Schedule to include occupations, 
like Horticulture, Forestry, Timbering carried on 
independently of the employment in Agriculture or 
Farming. 

(xv) The Board recommended that more favourable rights 
and privileges existing in anv estaolishihent oh the date 
of the application of this Act to such establishment may 
be protected. 

(xvi) The Board also recommended that protective provi¬ 
sion on the lines of Section 117 of the Factories Act 
may be made as under : 

“No suit or prosecution o- o her legal proceedings shall 
lie against any person fur anything done in good faith 
under the Act or Rules made thereunder.” 
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(xvii) The Board recommended that a provision may be 
incorporated to the effect that if a wage dispute in a 
Scheduled industry is submitted to adjudication and an 
award obtained, there should be no further fixation and 
revision of wages under the Minimum Wages Act for 
the duration of the adjudication and during the time 
the award is pending. 

(xviii) The Board also recommended that the words “Con¬ 
sumer Price Index Number” may be substituted for the 
words “Cost of Living Index Number” in Section 2(c), 
2(d) and 4 and elsewhere they occur. 

(xix) The Board recommended that if in the process of 
initial wage fixation, any categories of workers or any 
place where covered workers are inadvertently omitted, 
or, if after initial wage fixation, new categories of wor¬ 
kers come into existence, minimum rates of wages for 
such categories and places could be fixed at any time by 
the Central Government. 

3-56. (i) The 5th meeting of the Minimum Wages Central 
Advisory Board recommended the amendment of the Act in such 
a way that the provisions regarding over-time in Mines Act- as 
well as the Minimum Wages Act, whichever are beneficial to the 
workers, are assured to him. 

(ii) The Board recommended that Section 22D of the Act 
may be amendded to remove difficulties in paying wage dues to 
the legal heirs of the deceased employees. 

(iii) The Board recommended the amendment of the Act 
to facilitate submission of compliance reports and production 
of records at the office of the Inspector. 

3-57. Amendments proposed under items 3-55(1) to (iii), 
(vii), (ix), (x), (xiv), (xv), (xvi), (xviii), 3.56(1) and (ii) are under 
consideration of the Government. 

Proposals under items 3-55(iv) to (vi), (xiii), (xvii) are covered 
by amendments already made in the provisions of the Act. 

Proposals under items 3-55(viii), (xi), (xii), (xix), 3-56(iii) 
are not considered necessary to be pursued. 
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Industries I Employments covered under the Minimum Wages Ac 

1. Woollen carpet making orshawl weaving establishments. 

■2. Tobacco (including bidi making) manufactory. 

3. Rice, flour or Dal Mills. 

-4. Plantations. 

5. Oil Mills. 

6. Local Authority . 

7 . Road construction or building operations. 

8. Stone crushing or stone breaking. 

9. Lac Manufactory. 

10. Mica Works. 

11. Public Motor Transport 

12 Tanneries and leather manufactories. 

13. Agriculture. 

14. All employments in Gypsum, Bauxite and Barytes mines. 

15 Wooden furniture and manufacturing establishments. 

16. Hotel, Restaurants and Eatjing Houses. 

17. Cinema Industry. 

18. Toddy selling, including tapping and Conveyance. 

19. Automobile Engineering Workshops. 

20. Agricultural instruments and Machine tools etc. 

21. Salt Pans. 

22. Metal Foundaries. 

23. Commercial Handling. ^ 

24. Steamer ghat. 

25. Engineering. 

26. Plywood. 

27. Bricks and Tiles Manufactories. 

28. Dam Construction and Irrigation. 

29. Cold storage. 

30. Silk Industry. 

31. Forestry, Timbering, Plucking and Processing of kendu leaves. 

32. Employment in any industry in which any process of printing by letter 
press, photograver, or other similar work or work incidental to such 
process or book-binding is carried on. 

33. Shops and Commercial Establishments. 

34. Power Looms 
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35. Tobacco Proeew/ag Establishments. 

36 . Match Industry. 

3y. Coir Industry. 

38. Cashew Industry. 

39. Cardamom Plantations. 

40. Banks. 

41. Hand looms 

42. Water Transport or Motor Boat Transport. 

43. Minor Porta. 

44. Cement. 

45. Glass works, 

46. Potteries, ceramics and Refractory Industry. 

47. Lime Works. 

48 Saw Mills. 

49. Cotton Ginning and Pressing. 

50. Hosiery Manufactory. 

51. Cotton Waste. 

52■ Laundries and Washing clothes. 

53. Rubber Manufactories. 

54. Paper an d Paper Board Industry, 

55 Chemicals and Distillery Industry. 

56. Ayurvedic and Obiui Pharmacies. 

57. Electroplating. 

58. Cota Kinari industry. 

59. Bone Mills- 

60. ChaltltiMiiii 

61. Tailoring. 

62. Jute Bailing. 

63. Jari Industry 

64. Sagu. 

65. Plastic. 

66. Private Road Transport. 

67. Scientific Industry. 

68. Textile Industry 

69. Metal Rolling and Rerolling Industry. 

70. Brass Copper and Aluminium utttails maiing Industry. 

71. Wood clearing. Pressing and Boiling. 

72. Soapstone quarries. 

73. Metal Industry. 

74. Glass-bangle making Industry. 



Statement showing the details of Exemptions granted from the Provisions of Minimum ages Act 1958 
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Employment in Rice «• Ditto. Ditto. 

Mill, Flour Mill or 
Dal Mill (Bombay 
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The provisions of sub¬ 
section (1), (2) and (3) 
of section 18 of the 
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Maharashtra 
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Ditto- Ditto. Employees employed Ditto. Ditto. 

in regulating water 
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Employment in any o ‘l Employees employed in All provision* of the Act Ditto. 

M,1 “- oil ghanis, which are for 3 years from 

not run with the aid of 1-7-1965. 
the power. 
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industry. ing under a scheme for 3 years from 1-7-65. 
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Ditto. Ditto. Disabled person Ditto. To help such persons 

Lqcal Authority _Hospital Staff_Sections 13 and 14_get employment. 



CHAPTER IV 




REVIEW OF THE FIXATION/REVISION OF MINIMUM 
WAGES AND THE MACHINERY ADOPTED FOR THE 

PURPOSE 

4.1 As stated earlier, the Minimum Wages Act received 
the assent of the Governor-General on the 15th March, 1948. 
The main object of the Act is to prevent sweated labour by pro¬ 
viding statutory fixation of minimum wages and regulation of 
other conditions, such as, hours of work, spread over, over¬ 
time, weekly day of rest with wages, etc. For carrying out these 
purposes of the Act, it was necessary to frame rules prescribing 
the details in respect of various provisions of the Act. Such rules 
were to be framed by the State Governments as well as by the 
Central Government. The rules framed by the Central Govern¬ 
ment were finalised in October, 1950. These rules served as a 
model also for the States rules. 

4.2 The appropriate Government is authorised under the 
Act to fix minimum rates of wages in respect of any scheduled 
employment for the first time or revise minimum rates of wages 
so fixed either by seeking advice of the Committees or by issuing 
notifications in the Official Gazette. Among other matters, these 
rules prescribed the constitution and procedure to be followed 
by the various Committees and Boards. The Board has to co¬ 
ordinate the work of the Committees, whereas the Committees 
have to hold enquiries and advise the Government in the matter 
of fixing and revising the minimum rates of wages. The consti¬ 
tution of the Committees and Boards is of a tripartite nature with 
equal representation for workers and employers. This provides a 
forum for collective bargaining, to some extent, in the unorga¬ 
nised sector. The provision has been made in the Act (Section 8) 
to have a Central Advisory Board also for the purpose of advising 
the Central and State Governments in the matters of fixation 
and revision of minimum rates of wages and other matters under 
the Minimum Wages Act and for coordinating the work of 
Advisory Boards. The working of the Central Advisory Board 
is regulated by the Minimum Wages (Central Advisory Board) 
Rules, 1949, which lay down the number of members, their 
terms of office, procedure for the meetings of the Board, etc. The 
Central Advisory Board was first constituted with 45 members 
by the Government of India in May, 1950. It has since been 
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recon^ituted thrice in 1952, 1955 and 1959. The Central 
Advisory Board has so far held its six meetings—in July, 1950, 
April, 1954, September, 1956, August, i960, September, 1962 
and February, 1966. 

4.3 The Advisory Boards, as required under Section 7 of 
the Act, were appointed prior to the end of 1953 by most of the 
State Governments (see Appendix V), but it was in June, 1954, 
when the Government of India appointed such an Advisory 
Board for the Central sphere. At its inception the Deputy Secre¬ 
tary, Ministry of Labour, was appointed as its Chairman but 
since December, 1955, the Chief Labour Commissioner (Central) 
is working as Chairman of the Board. The Advisory Board met 
only once in February, 1955. It was, however, consulted also 
once in November, 1958, by circulation of the proposals for 
revision of minimum rates of wages fixed. The appropriate 
Government is empowered to revise minimum wages fixed under 
the Act by publishing its proposals for revision in the Official 
Gazette, for the information of persons likely to be affected 
thereby, specifying a date not less than two months from the date 
of the notification, on which the proposals will be taken into 
consideration. In case of such procedure, it is obligatory on the 
part of the Government to consult the Advisory Board under the 
proviso to Section 5(1)(b) of the Act. After considering all 
representations received by it before the specified date and also 
the advice of the Board, the appropriate Government is required 
to revise the minimum rates of wages by notification in the Official 
Gazette. 

4.4 In the case of the other method, the appropriate Govern¬ 
ment is empowered to appoint a committee or a sub-committee, 
to hold enquiries and advise the Government in the matter of 
fixing or revising the minimum rates of wages. The Government 
of India appointed in June, 1954, a Minimum Wages Fixation 
Committee for Central sphere employments included in Part I 
of the Schedule to the Minimum Wages Act. The Committee 
completed its report in December, 1954. The Revision Committee 
which was appointed in June, 1954, functioned in the beginning 
under the chairmanship of the Deputy Secretary, Ministry of 
Labour and subsequently (since December, 1955) under the 
chairmanship of the Chief Labour Commissioner (Central). 
In all, six meetings of the Committee were held. At its last meeting 
in October, 1957, the Committee made certain unanimous re¬ 
commendations regarding the principles to be observed for fixa¬ 
tion and revision of minimum wages in respect of employees 
employed in scheduled employments in the Central sphere. These 
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recommendations were based on the findings of the sample 
•enquiry into the budgets of typical working class families employed 
on the construction or maintenance of roads, building operations, 
stone breaking and stone crushing and Cantonment Boards 
conducted by the Labour Bureau, Simla, during 1957. The 
•Government of India appointed another committee (Minimum 
Wages Joint Fixation and Revision Committee) in September, 
1958, under the chairmanship of the Chief Labour Commissioner 
(Central) to hold enquiries and advise the Central Government 
in respect of fixation and revision of minimum rates of wages in the 
scheduled employments in the Central sphere. This Committee 
replaced the Minimum Wages Revision Committee. This Com¬ 
mittee continues to function and has so far held eight meetings. 
The last meeting was convened in April, 1964. The employments 
in which the Government of India fixed minimum rates of wages 
initially by notification method are: Oil Mills, Local Authority, 
Public Motor Transport and Tanneries and Leather Manufactory 
Tor fixation of minimum rates of wages in the construction or 
maintenance of roads or in building operations and in stone break¬ 
ing or stone crushing, committee method was adopted. In the case 
-of the employment in Agriculture, both the methods—Notification 
method as well as Committee method—have been followed. The 
minimum rates of wages in the employments in Gypsum, Barytes 
and Bauxite Mines which were added to the Schedule appended 
to the Act by the Government of India in December, 1962, were 
also fixed by Notification method. 

4.5 The procedure adopted by the Joint Fixation and 
Revision Committee has been to recommend the fixing of rates in 
the scheduled employments on the basis of population of a place. 
This is a rough and ready method adopted, but not based on any 
family budget survey conducted in each place for which the 
wages are recommended. Whenever minimum wages are 
recommended, they should have some relation to the family 
budget of the workers and their need-based wages. 

4.6 It was also observed that the Committee has been 
•obtaining proposals for various categories of occupations in the 
scheduled employments and their wage differentials have been 
obtained from the employing Ministries and adopted by the 
Committee. It has resulted in delay in the fixation and revision of 
wages whenever the employing Ministries failed to send their 
proposals. It was, therefore, decided in 1965 that the Joint Fixa¬ 
tion and Revision Committee should not wait for proposals from 
the employing Ministries but should initiate the proposals them¬ 
selves. 
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4.7 It has been observed that the number of categories for 
which minimum wages have been fixed is very large and unmana¬ 
geable, e.g., thousands of categories are covered under Railways,. 
Ports, Local Authorities (Appendix No. VI). It is not possible 
for the wage fixing machinery to go into the details of job des¬ 
cription and job evaluation of so many categories and to deter¬ 
mine the wage differentials in a satisfactory manner. It is 
recommended that the number of categories for which minimum 
wages should be fixed should not be more than three or four so 
that they may be within manageable limits, namely, unskilled,, 
semi-skilled, skilled and clerical. It is better that we give 
importance for the fixation of minimum wages of unskilled cate¬ 
gories, as the semi-skilled and skilled categories have, on account of 
their skill, a bargaining capacity compared to the unskilled cate¬ 
gory. In any case, they will not get less than the need-based wage: 
which will be ensured in the case of unskilled workers. 

4.8 It was also observed that the minimum wages were beings 
recommended by the Joint Fixation Committee with reference to 
the employers, namely, the Railways, Ports, Local Authority, 
etc. It is desirable to fix the rates, specially the minimum rates, 
of wages with due reference to the place and the employment 
and the rates adopted by the State Governments instead ofi 
employer-wise. 

4.9 The Central Government has fixed the minimum rates; 
of wages in respect of employments in the Central sphere in (i) 
Oil Mills, (ii) Local Authority, (iii) Construction or Main¬ 
tenance of Roads or Building Operations, (iv) Stone Breaking or 
Stone Crushing, (v) Public Motor Transport, (vi) Tanneries and. 
Leather Manufactory, (vii) Agriculture, and (viii) Gypsum, 
Barytes and Bauxite Mines. In all (excluding Oil Mill), the 
minimum rates of wages have been fixed in respect of 8,435 
categories but revision for the first time has so far been made in 
respect of 962 categories, only and second revision in respect of 
68 categories only. In the employments mentioned at (viii) 
above, the minimum rates of wages were fixed in 1965, in the 
employments on the Construction or Maintenance of Roads or- 
Building Operations and Stone Breaking' or Stone Crushing 
carried on by or under All-India Radio (some categories), All- 
India Radio Installation Works and Indian Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, Kharagpur, and in the employment in Agriculture carried 
on by or under Vegetable Breeding Sub-Station (I.A.R.I.),. 
Kulu Valley were fixed in 1964. Further, the Central Govern¬ 
ment in 1964, has revised the minimum rates of wages for certain 
categories of workers employed in the Central Vegetable Breeding 
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Station, Kulu Valley and Southern Regional Station of the 
National Dairy Research Institute, Bangalore. Except in few cate¬ 
gories, the revision of minimum rates of wages in respect of all the 
employments is over due. It has, however, been reported that 
Oil Press Section of the Medical Store Depots at Bombay and 
Madras has been closed since 1957 and in the case of Government 
Housing Factory, Delhi, Hirakud Dam Project, Sambalpur, 
Delhi Transport Service, Delhi and Moochi Shop of the National 
Instruments Factory, Calcutta, the powers of the Central Govern¬ 
ment have been delegated to the State Governments concerned. 
The reasons given by the Chief Labour Commissioner for not 
effecting the review/revision of the minimum rates of wages for 
such a long time was the procedure followed earlier (as given 
above) by the Joint Fixation and Revision Committee and now to 
follow the new procedure the necessary adequate stall is required 
for the sanction of which the Chief Labour Commissioner has 
approached the Government of India. It is recommended that the 
action for reviewing/revising the minimum rates of wages in 
respect of the employments mentioned above should be initiated 
immediately without waiting for the staff, as the procedure has 
been simplified by adopting the State rates in respective areas and 
reducing the categories to four only, viz-, unskilled, semi-skilled, 
skilled and clerical. 

4.10 Findings of the Committee regarding the method 
adopted for fixation and revision of minimum rates of wages 
in the scheduled employments in the State sphere are discussed 
in the subsequent paragraphs and the statement giving the list 
of employments, the dates of fixation of wages and their revision, 
etc. maybe seen at Appendix VII. 

4.11 Andhra Pradesh .—In Andhra Pradesh, the Committee 
method was adopted in fixing the minimum rates of wages in the 
employments in Woollen Carpet Making or Shawl Weaving 
Establishments, Rice, Flour or Dal Mills, Tobacco (including 
Bidi Making) Manufactory, Oil Mills, Local Authority, Cons¬ 
truction or Maintenance of Roads or in Building Operations, 
Stone Breaking or Stone Crushing and Tanneries and Leather 
Manufactory. Notification Method was followed in fixing the 
minimum rates of wages in the employments in Mica Works and 
Public Motor Transport. The minimum rates of wages in all 
these employments in Andhra area, except in Tanneries and 
Leather Manufactory and Oil Mills, were fixed in 1952. In the 
case of Tanneries and Leather Manufactory in Andhra area, it was 
done in 1951, and in the case of Oil Mills in the State (both 
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Andhra and Hyderabad areas) in 1950. In Hyderabad area, 
the minimum rates of wages were fixed in Tanneries and Leather 
Manufactory in 1952, in the employments of Rice, Flour, Dal 
Mills, Construction or Maintenance of Roads or in Building 
Operations and Stone Breaking or Stone Crushing in 1954, and 
in Tobacco (including Bidi Making) Manufactory in 1955. At 
the time of latest revision of wage rates in all these employments, 
except in Mica Works and Public Motor Transport, the Govern¬ 
ment adopted the Committee method. In the case of these two 
employments, the Government followed the notification method. 
The revision of minimum rates of wages was made in 1959 in Oil 
Mills, in i960 in the employments in Woollen Carpet Making or 
Shawl Weaving Establishments, Rice, Flour or Dal Mills, and 
Mica Works and in 1961 in the other employments mentioned 
above. Minimum rates of wages in Agriculture were revised in 

1961 by following the Committee method. This revision took 
place in respect of those rates which were fixed for certain areas 
in 1954. The employments in Cinemas, Wooden Furniture 
Works and Hotels, Restaurants and Eating Houses, were brought 
under the purview of the Minimum Wages Act in i960 and the 
minimum rates of wages were fixed in all these employments in 

1962 by following the Committee method. 

4.12 It is noticed that the last revision of the minimum rates 
of wages was done in respect of all the employments included 
originally in the Schedule, either in 1959, 1960 or in 1961. There¬ 
fore, the action for reviewing/revising the minimum rates of wages 
is to be initiated in respect of all the employments immediately. 
The action for reviewing the minimum rates of wages fixed in the 
employments added subsequently to the Schedule (Cinema, 
Wooden Furniture Works and Hotels, Restaurants and Eating 
Houses) has to be initiated immediately as the minimum rates 
of wages in these employments also were fixed in 1962. It has, 
however, been reported by the State Government that action has 
already been initiated to constitute Minimum Wages Committees 
under Section 5(i)(a)ofthe Minimum Wages Act for review¬ 
ing the minimum rates of wages in respect of the employments 
in Oil Mills, Woollen Carpet Making or Shaw! Weaving 
Establishments, Mica Works and Rice, Flour and Dal Mills. It is 
recommended that action for reviewing/revising the minimum 
rates of wages in respect of other employments also should be 
initiated immediately. Steps should also be taken urgently 
to fix minimum rates of wages in the employments added to the 
Schedule in 1963 and 1965 (Automobile Engineering Workshops; 
Printing Presses; Salt Pans; Metal Foundaries and General 
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Engineering; and Toddy Selling, including Tapping and" 
Conveyance). 

4.13 Assam .—In fixing the minimum rates of wages initially,, 
the Government of Assam followed the Committee method 
in respect of the employments in Plantations, Agriculture, Road 
Construction, Building Operations, Stone Breaking and Stone 
Crushing and Notification method in respect of the employments 
in Public Motor Transport, Maintenance of Roads and Building 
Operations (under P.W.D.), Rice Mills, Oil Mills and Local 
Authorities. Revision has so far taken place in respect of the 
employments in Plantations, Road Construction, Building Opera¬ 
tions and Stone Breaking and Stone Crushing only and it was 
done by adopting the committee method. Fixation of minimum 
rates of wages was also done by following the committee method 
in respect of the employment in Steamerghat which was added 
to the Schedule appended to the Act in 1963. 

4.14 The review of the minimum rates of wages fixed in 
respect of the employments in Agriculture, Public Motor Trans¬ 
port, Road Construction, Building Operations, Stone Breaking 
or Stone Crushing, Rice Mills, Oil Milk and Local Authority is 
over due. The last revision in the employment in Plantation 
wasdone in 1961. The review of the minimum rates of wages in 
this employment is also to be taken up immediately. It is recom¬ 
mended that in this employment, the minimum rates of wages 
may be notified as recommended by the Wage Board imme¬ 
diately. As regards other employments, the State Government 
has informed that in the case of Rice and Oil Mills, a committee 
has been constituted, in the case of Local Authority steps have 
been taken by the State Government to constitute a committee, 
in the case of Agriculture, the matter is under consideration and 
in the case of employment in Public Motor Transport, the report 
of the committee is under consideration of the State Govern¬ 
ment. It is recommended that action in respect of these employ¬ 
ments should be completed immediately. The minimum rates 
of wages should also be fixed urgently in respect of the employ¬ 
ments added to the Schedule subsequently (Printing Presses, 
Engineering Establishments, Plywood Industry, Jute Bailing 
and Commercial Handling). 

4.15 Bihar .—Advisory Committees were setup by the Gov¬ 
ernment of Bihar for fixing the minimum rates of wages in res¬ 
pect of the employments in Local Authorities, Tea Plantation, 
Lac Manufactory, Mica Works and Agriculture. The minimum- 
rates of wages in these employments (excluding Agriculture) 
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-were fixed in 1951, 1952, 1951 and 1951 respectively. The 

minimum rates of wages in Agriculture were fixed at different 
times in different districts. For the first time, it was fixed in Patra 
district in 1951. Districts of Saran, Muzaftarpur and Purnea 
were the last where these were fixed in 1959. The Government 
of Bihar adopted notification method in 1958 in fixing the mini¬ 
mum rates of wages in respect of the employments in woollen 
carpet making or shawl weaving establishments, rice, flour and 
dal mills, tobacco manufactory, oil mills, construction or main¬ 
tenance of roads or building operations, public motor transport, 
tanneries and leather manufactory and stone breaking and stone 
crushing. Committee method was followed for reviewing or 
revising the minimum rates of wages so fixed in respect of all the 
scheduled employments. The minimum rates of wages in Rice, 
Flour or Dal Mills were reviewed in 1957, in Woollen Carpet 
Making or Shawl Weaving Establishments and in Local Authori¬ 
ties in 1958 and in Oil Mills in 1959. Revision of minimum wages 
took place in i960 in Tea Plantations, Mica Works and Public 
Motor Transport, in 1961 and Tobacco Manufactory and in 
Construction or Maintenance of Roads or Building Operations 
in 1962 in Stone Breaking and Stone Crushing and in 1964 
in Lac Manufactory. The revision of minimum rates of wages 
in Agriculture took place in certain districts in 1959 and in some 
other districts in 1961. The employments in Printing Presses, 
Automobile Engineering, Dam Construction and Irrigation 
Works and Brick Laying were added to the schedule in 1959 
and the minimum rates of wages in these employments were fixed 
by following committee method in i960. The Government of 
Bihar fixed minimum rates of wages by adopting committee method 
in 1963 and 1964 in respect of the employments in cold storage and 
Cinema Industry respectively. These employments were brought 
under the purview of the Minimum Wages Act by the Gov¬ 
ernment of Bihar in i960. 

4.16 It has been reported by the State Government that the 
recommendation of the Committee for Hotel, Eating Houses and 
Restaurants are under consideration of the State Government 
and the question of setting up Advisory Committees for fixation 
of the minimum rates of wages in Silk Industry, Plucking and 
Processing of Kendu leaves and Forestry and Timbering Opera¬ 
tions is also under consideration of the State Government. It is 
recommended that the action on the part of the State Government 
should be completed urgently and the minimum rates of wages 
in these employments should be fixed. The minimum rates of 
wages fixed/revised in other employments (except in Lac Manu¬ 
factory and Cinema Industry) also require reviewing. It is, 
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therefore, recommended that the State Government should 
take up the work of reviewing minimum rates of wages in these 
employments also (viz., Woollen. Carpet Making or Shawl Weav¬ 
ing Establishments, Rice, Flour or Dal Mills, Tobacco Manu¬ 
factory, Oil Mills, Local Authorities, Tea Plantations, Construc¬ 
tion or Maintenance of Roads or Building Operations, Mica 
Works, Public Motor Transport, Tanneries and Leather Manu¬ 
factory, Stone Breaking and Stone Crushing, Agriculture, Print¬ 
ing Presses, Automobile Engineering, Dam Construction and 
Irrigation Works, Brick Laying and Cold Storage) and in the 
case of Tea Plantations the minimum rates of wages as recom¬ 
mended by the Wage Board may be notified under the Act 
immediately. 

4.17 Gujarat .—In fixing the minimum rates of wages under 
the Minimum Wages Act in Kutch area of the State, notification 
method was followed. In Agriculture, the minimum rates of wages 
were fixed in the year 1951 whereas in other scheduled employ¬ 
ments (included in the schedule originally), viz., Rice, Flour, Dal 
Mills, Tobacco (including Bidi Making) Manufactory, Oil 
Mills, Local Authority, Construction on Maintenance of Roads 
or Building Operations, Stone Breaking or Stone Crushing, Public 
Motor Transport and Tanneries and Leather Manufactory in 
ig5g. Notification method was also adopted for fixing the mini¬ 
mum rates of wages in Agriculture carried on in Bombay area of 
the State (in 1953) and Tanneries and Leather Manufactory 
(in 1959) carried on in Saurashtra area. As regards the fixation 
of minimum rates of wages in other scheduled employments 
carried on in Bombay area and Saurashtra area of the State, the 
Government adopted committee method. In Bombay area in 
all the above mentioned employments, except Local Authority, 
the minimum rates of wages were fixed in 1951 and in Local 
Authority in 1954 and also in part of the Bombay area in respect 
of the employments in Construction or Maintenance of Roads or 
Building Operations and Public Motor Transport in 1954- 
In the case of Saurashtra area, the minimum rates of wages were 
fixed by committee method in 1952 in respect of all the em¬ 
ployments, except Agriculture in which minimum rates of wages 
are yet to be fixed for this area. The Government of Gujarat 
have revised the minimum rates of wages in 1965 by following 
committee method in respect of the employments in Tobacco 
(including Bidi Making) Manufactory, Oil Mills, Public 
Motor Transport and Tanneries and Leather Manufactory. The 
minimum rates of wages were revised in 1955 and 1956 by the 
former Government of Bombay in respect of employments in 
Tobacco (including Bidi Making) Manufactory and Oil Mills 
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respectively carried on in Bombay area of the State. The Govern¬ 
ment of Gujarat has appointed various committees for advising 
the Government in the matter of revising the minimum rates of 
wages in respect of the employments in Rice, Flour, Dal Mills, 
Local Authority, Construction or Maintenance of Roads or 
Building Operations, Stone Breaking or Stone Crushing and 
Agriculture. The report of the committee appointed in respect 
of the employment in Local Authority is under consideration of 
the Government, whereas in respect of other employments the 
reports of the Committees are awaited. The minimum rates of 
wages in respect of the employments added subsequently to the 
schedule have also been fixed by following the committee method. 
Some of the employments were brought under the purview of the 
Minimum Wages Act in 1964 and 1965. Committees have been 
appointed to advise the Government in the matter of fixing the 
minimum rates of wages in these employments. 

4.18 The minimum rates of wages are yet to be fixed in 
respect of the employments in Salt Pan Industry, Power Loom 
Industry, Tobacco Processing Establishments and Jari Industry. 
It has been reported that in the case of the first two employments, 
committees have been appointed and in the case of the other two 
employments the matter is under consideration of the State Gov¬ 
ernment. It is recommended that speedy action should be taken 
so that the minimum rates of wages are fixed urgently. The 
review is required to be done of the minimum rates of wages 
fixed/revised earlier in respect of the employments in Rice, Flour, 
Dal Mills, Local Authority, Construction or Maintenance of 
Roads or Building Operations, Stone Breaking or Stone Crushing, 
Agriculture, Cotton Ginning and Cotton Pressing Manufactory 
and Shops and Commercial Establishments. The State Govern¬ 
ment has reported that Committees have been appointed in res¬ 
pect of all these employments for advising the Government in 
the matter of fixing/revising the minimum rates of wages and 
reports of all these committees, except in respect of the employ¬ 
ment in Local Authority whose report is under consideration of 
the State Government, are awaited. It is recommended that the 
action should be expedited. 

4.19 Kerala .—For initial fixation of minimum rates of 
wages in respect of the employments in Plantations (in 1952), 
Oil Mills (in 1954), Local Authorities (in 1954 and 1955), 
Public Motor Transport (in 1954) a nd Agriculture (in 1957), 
Committee method was adopted and in respect of the employ¬ 
ments in Rice, Flour, Dal Mills (in 1954), Bidi Making (in 1952), 
Stone Breaking and Stone Crushing (in 1954), Tanneries and 
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Leather Manufactory (in 1954) and Construction and Main¬ 
tenance of Roads and Building Operations (101954) notification 
method was adopted. The revision of minimum rates of wages 
so fixed took place mostly in the year 1964 and was done by 
adopting committee method. The minimum rates of wages 
were, however, revised in respect of Municipalities in 1958, in 
Stone Breaking and Stone Crushing in 1963, in Plantations, 
and Public Motor Transport in 1965 and in Bidi Making in 1966. 
Notification method for revising the minimum rates of wages 
was adopted in respect of the employment in Plantation only. 
Quite a large number of employments have been brought under 
the purview of the Minimum Wages Act in this State and the 
minimum rates of wages in all these employments were fixed as 
well as revised (wherever revision has taken place) by following 
the Committee method, except in respect of Plywood where the 
minimum rates of wages were fixed in 1962 by notification me¬ 
thod. The employments in Coir and Cashew were added to the 
Schedule in 1951 but the minimum rates of wages were fixed 
in 1954 in the case of the former and in 1953 in the case of the 
latter. These rates were revised in 1964 but in the case of the 
former revision took place in the year 1956 also. The employ¬ 
ments added to the Schedule appended to the Act in the year 
1957 were Printing Presses, Tiles, Toddy Tapping, Match 
Industry, Shops and Establishments and Timber Industry. The 
minimum rates of wages in the first and the last employments 
were fixed in 1959, in the second and third were fixed in 1958, 
and in the fourth and fifth in i960 in Match Industry in i960 
and in the rest in 1961. The minimum rates of wages were revised 
in 1965 in respect of Tiles only. For revising the minimum rates 
of wages in Toddy Tapping, an advisory committee was appoint¬ 
ed by the State Government which has submitted its report. 
After consideration of the report, the Government has revised 
the minimum rates of wages on 16th April, 1966. In 1962, the 
employment in Minor Ports was added to the Schedule but for 
fixation of minimum rates of wages in this employment, a com¬ 
mittee was appointed whose report has been under consideration 
of the Government. 

4.20 In Kerala, the revision is due in respect of the employ¬ 
ments in Oil Mills, Municipalities, Printing Presses, Match Indus¬ 
try, Shops and Establishments, Timber Industry and Plywood 
Industry. It has been, however, stated by the State Government 
that the proposals for revising the minimum rates of wages in Print¬ 
ing Presses has been referred to the Minimum Wages Advisory 
Board for consideration and advice. Draft proposals for revision 
of minimum wages in Match Industry has been published on 
6—1 L. & E ./67 
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28th June, 1966. In regard to revision of minimum rates of wages 
in Timber Industry, the matter was taken up by the Government 
with the Industrial Relations Committee. The proposals of the 
Committee for revision will be published under Section 5(1)(t>) 
of the Minimum Wages Act. A sub-committee has been consti¬ 
tuted by the Industrial Relations Committee for Timber Industry 
as well as for Plywood Industry. On demand of the trade unions 
functioning in Municipalities, a wage board has been appointed 
which has not yet submitted its report. It is recommended that 
the action in this regard should be initiated immediately in res¬ 
pect of the employments in Oil Mills and Shops and Establishments 
also. It is also recommended that fixation of minimum rates of 
wages should be expedited in respect of the employments in Salt 
Pans, Water Transport other than Motor Boat Transport, Brick 
Manufactory, Banks, Handloom and Forest. Consideration of 
Committee’s report on Minor Ports should be completed soon and 
the minimum rates of wages in the employment should be fixed 
urgently. 

4.21 Madhya Pradesh. —In Mahakoshal region of the State 
the minimum rates of wages were fixed mostly in the year 1951 
In respect of the employments in Oil Mills and Public Motor 
Transport carried on in this region, the minimum rates of wages 
were, however, fixed in 1949 and in respect of Agriculture (Raipur 
District) in 1954. For fixing the minimum rates of wages in this 
area, committee method was adopted in the case of Lac Manu¬ 
factory and Public Motor Transport only. Initial wage fixation 
in Madhya Bharat region was done in 1954 and mostly by following 
notification method. Committee method was followed in case 
of fixing minimum rates of wages in Tobacco (including Bidi 
Making) Manufactory and Local Authority only. As regards 
the fixation of minimum rates of wages in Bhopal and Vindhya 
Pradesh regions, it was noticed that the former State Governments 
of Bhopal and Vindhya Pradesh adopted notification method 
only. In Vindhya Pradesh region, the minimum rates of wages 
were fixed in 1954, except in Agriculture, in which they were fixed 
in 1.953 ( for Siddhi District only). In Bhopal area, fixation of 
minimum rates of wages in Local Authority, Construction or 
Maintenance of Roads or Building Operations and in Stone 
Breaking or Stone Crushing was done in 1952, in Tobacco (inclu¬ 
ding Bidi making) Manufactory in 1953 and in Public Motor 
Transport in 1954- The revision took place in the year 1956 in 
respect of all the employments, except in Agriculture where the 
minimum rates of wages were revised in the year 1959. For 
revising the minimum rates of wages, the Government of Madhya 
Pradesh adopted committee method. The employments in Cotton 
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Ginning and Pressing and Printing Presses were added to the Sche¬ 
dule in April, 1956, by the former Government of Madhya Pradesh 
and in the same year, i.e., in 1956, the minimum rates of wages 
were fixed in Mahakoshal region by following committee method. 
The employments in cement, glass and potteries were also added 
to the Schedule in the year 1949 and minimum rates of wages were 
also fixed and revised in the first and the last employments in the 
year 1949 and 1956 respectively by adopting notification method. 
In case of employment in Glass, the minimum rates of wages were 
fixed^in 1950 and revised in 1955 by following committee method. 
But all these three employments have been reported to be deleted 
from the Schedule. The new State of Madhya Pradesh has fixed/ 
revised minimum wages through committee method in 1959. 

4.2 a In Madhya Pradesh, the minimum rates of wages were 
fixed/revised in all the employments in or prior to the year 1959. 
Therefore, review is to be taken up immediately. It has, however, 
been reported by the State Government that the work of reviewing 
and revising the minimum rates of wages in nine employments has 
already been taken in hand. Advisory Committees have been 
constituted and they have started their work. It is recommended 
that the action should be initiated immediately in respect of other 
employments also. Action for fixation of minimum rates of 
wages should also be initiated in respect of the employments in 
Lime Works, Shops and Commercial Establishments (which were 
added to the Schedule in 1963) and in Saw Mills (which was added 
to the Schedule in 1964). 

4.23 Madras .—The working of fixing the minimum rates of 
wages under the Act in this State was started in 1950 by adopting 
notification method. During that year, the minimum rates of 
wages were fixed in Rice, Flour, Dal Mills and Oil Mills. In 
respect of the employment in Tanneries and Leather Manufactory, 
the minimum rates of wages were fixed in 1951. Regarding the 
method adopted for fixation of minimum wages in this employment 
as well as in some other employments (Local Authority, Mica 
Works, and Public Motor Transport) where these were fixed in 
1952, it was reported that information was not readily available. 
The State Government fixed the minimum rates of wages in the 
year 1952 in certain other employments also (Woollen Carpet 
Making or Shawl Weaving Establishments, Plantations, Cons¬ 
truction or Maintenance of Roads or Building Operations , and 
Stone Breaking or Stone Crushing (including Quarries) and for 
this purpose, committee method was adopted. In 1952 the Go¬ 
vernment adopted notification method in the case of fixing mini¬ 
mum rates of wages in Scented and Chewing Tobacco Manufac¬ 
tory. In the year 1959, the initial wage fixation was done in 
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respect of the employments in Tobacco (including Bidi Making) 
Manufactory and Agriculture and the Government in the case 
of the former employment, adopted committee method and in 
the case of the latter notification method. For revising the mini¬ 
mum rates of wages, the State Government adopted notification 
method in respect of the employments in Woollen Carpet Making 
or Shawl Weaving Establishments (in 1963), Rice, Flour, Dal 
Mills (in 1961—Revision in 1955 was done by following committee 
method) and Oil Mills (in 1961—Revision in 1955 was done by 
following committee method) and in Mica Works (in 1962^ and 
committee method in respect of the employments in Scented and 
Chewing tobacco Manufactory (in 1957 and 1962), Plantations 
(in 1957), Local Authority (in 1957 and 1964), Construction or 
Maintenance of Roads or Building Operations (in 1957 and 1964), 
Stone Breaking or Stone Crushing in Mines and Quarries (in 
1957 and 1964), Public Motor Transport (in 1957 and 1962) 
and Tanneries and Leather Manufactory (in 1956 and 1962). 
The employments in Cotton Ginning and Pressing, Salt Pans, 
Coir Manufactory, Bricks and Tiles Manufactory, Match and Fire 
Works Manufactory and Hosiery Manufactory were added to 
the schedule in the year 1959 and the minimum rates of wages 
were fixed in i960, by adopting committee method in the case of 
the last two above mentioned employments and in Coir Manu¬ 
factory and by following notification method in the remaining three 
employments. 

4.24 The State Government is required to review the mini- 
' mum rates ofwages in respect of the employments in Rice, Flour or 
Dal Mills, Tobacco (including Bidi Making) Manufactory, Plan¬ 
tations, Oil Mills, Cotton Ginning and Pressing, Salt Pans, Coir 
Manufactory, Brick and Tiles Manufactory, Match and Fire 
Works Manufactory and Hosiery Manufactory as the minimum 
rates of wages in these employments were fixed/revised in or prior 
to the year i960. It has been reported by the State Government 
that the question of revising the minimum rates of wages in Plan¬ 
tations will be taken up after the final recommendations of the 
Wage Boards and in respect of Agriculture the matter is under 
consideration of the Government. As regards Plantations, it 
is recommended that the minimum rates of wages, as suggested 
by the Wage Boards, may be notified under the Act immediately. 
Action should also be initiated to revise the minimum rates of 
wages in respect of all the employments mentioned above. The 
action should also be completed in regard to fixation of minimum 
rates of wages in respect of employments in Cashew Industry, 
Cotton Waste, Laundries, and Washing Clothes, Sagu, Timber 
Industry and Automobile Workshops, otherwise.there is no point 
of adding these employments to the Schedule. 
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4*85 Maharashtra .—The minimum rates of wages in this State 
were fixed as well as revised (wherever revision has taken place) 
by following committee method in respect of all the employments, 
including the employments added to the Schedule subsequently, 
but by excluding Agriculture in which these were fixed in Bombay 
area in 1953 and in Madhya Pradesh and Hyderabad areas in 
1954 by adopting notification method. Fixation of minimum 
rates of wages in the employments carried on in Bombay area took 
place in 1951 (in Rice, Flour, Dal Mills, Tobacco including Bidi 
Making Manufactory, Oil Mills, Construction or Maintenance of 
Roads or Building Operations, Stone Breaking or Stone Crushing, 
Public Motor Transport, Tanneries and Leather Manufactory), 
1954 in Local Authority and in 1956 (in Printing Presses and Cot¬ 
ton Ginning and Cotton Pressing), in Madhya Pradesh area in 
1949 (in Rice, Flour, Dal Mills, Oil Mills and Public Motor 
Transport), 1950 (in Glass Industry), 1951 (in Tobacco, including 
Bidi Making Manufactory, Construction or Maintenance of Roads 
or Building Operations, Stone Breaking or Stone Crushing, Lac 
Manufactory and Tanneries and Leather Manufactory), 1954 
(in Local Authority) and in 1956 (in Printing Presses, Cotton Gin¬ 
ning and Cotton Pressing and Potteries) and in Hyderabad area 
in 1952 (in Tobacco including Bidi Making Manufactory and 
Tanneries and Leather Manufactory), 1954 (in Rice, Flour, Dal 
Mills, Oil Mills, Construction or Maintenance of Roads or Buil¬ 
ding Operations, Stone Breaking or Stone Crushing) and in 1959 
(in Local Authority and Public Motor Transport). Initial fixation 
of minimum rates of wages in respect of certain employments was 
done for the entire State. It was done so in the years 1959 and 
1963 in respect of the employments in Shops or Commercial Esta¬ 
blishments and Residential Hotels, Restaurants or Eating Houses 
respectively. The wages were revised for the whole State in 1964 
in respect of the employments in Bidi Rolling (Prior to that year, 
the wages were revised in 1955 and 1958 in Bombay area and in 
1956 in Madhya Pradesh area), Oil Mills (Prior to that year the 
wages were revised in 1956 in Bombay and Madhya Pradesh 
area), Public Motor Transport (Prior to that year the wages were 
revised in 1956 in Madhya Pradesh area), Tanneries and Leather 
Manufactory (Prior to that year, the wages were revised in 1956 
in Madhya Pradesh area), Printing Presses, Cotton Ginning and 
Cotton Pressing, Glass Industry (Prior to that year, the wages were 
revised in 1958 in Madhya Pradesh area) and in Pottteries and 
in the year 1965 in respect of the employments in Rice, Flour, 
Dal Mills (Prior to that the wages were revised in 1956 in Madhya 
Pradesh area), Tobacco Manufactory, excluding Bidi Rolling 
Local Authority, Construction or Maintenance of Roads or 
Building Operations (Prior to that wages were revised in 1956 
in Madhya Pradesh area) and in Stone Breaking or Stone Crushing 
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(Prior to that wages were revised in 1956 in Madhya Pradesh area). 
Revision of the minimum rates of wages took place in 1956 in 
respect of the employment in Lac Manufactory carried on in Madhya 
Pradesh area. 


4.26 The revision of minimum rates of wages is due in respect 
o < ' m P 1 °y mcnts ^ Lac Manufactory, Shops or Commercial 
Establishments and Agriculture. The State Government has yet 
to fix minimum rates of wages under the Act in respect of the 
employments in Paper and Paper Board Manufactory, Cinema 
Exhibition Industry and Plastic. The State Government has 
informed that the question ofrevision of minimum wages in respect 
of the employments in Lac Manufactory and Agriculture is under 
consideration of the State Government. It has been further re- 
ported that committees have been appointed for advising the Go- 
vernment in the matter of fixation of minimum rates of wages in 
respect of the employments in Paper and Paper Board Manufac¬ 
tory and Cinema Exhibition Industry and in respect of the em¬ 
ployment in Plastic, the question of appointment of a committee 
** un< aer consideration of the Government. It is recommended 
that the action initiated in regard to fixation and revision should 
be completed at an early date and the action in regard to revision 
°i! mi 1 I1 . lr / luni ra ^ es wages in Shops or Commercial Establishments 
should be taken up soon. The extension of the operation of the 
Act for the employment in Part II of the Schedule for the whole 
State is recommended. 


4.26A Mysore.— The minimum rates of wages in this State 
generally fixed as well as revised by following notification 
method. The State Government adopted committee method 
while fixing the minimum rates of wages initially in respect of 
certain categories of workers and revising for those fixed earlier 
in respect of the employments in Rice, Flour, Dal Mills, Oil Mills, 
Public Motor Transport, Tobacco Manufactory, Tanneries and 
Leather Manufactory and Agriculture; the fixation/revision 
in case of the last three employments was done in the year 1959 
and in case of others it was done in the year 1962. The committee 
inethod was also adopted for fixation of minimum rates of wages 
in the year 1952 in respect of employment in Coffee Plantation 
(Coorg area) and in 1956 m respect of employment in Salt Pan 
Industiy (Bombay area). The minimum rates of wages were 
fixed by adopting notification method in 1952 in respect of em¬ 
ployment in Plantation, Local Authority, Stone Breaking or Stone 
Crushing, Mica Works, Construction or Maintenance of Roads 
or Budding operations and Woollen Carpet Making or Showl 
Weaving Establishments and in i960 in respect of employment in 
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Cotton Ginning and Cotton Pressing, Foundry, Cashewnut Indus¬ 
try, Automobile Engineering, Tile Industry and Residential 
Hotels and Eating Houses. Notification method was followed 
for revising the minimum rates of wages in i960 in respect of the 
employments in Cardamom Malais or Cardamom Gardens (Coorg 
area) and Printing Presses (Bombay area). An advisory committee 
has recently been constituted to advise the Government in the 
matter of fixing the minimum rates of wages in Textile Silk 
Industry which was added to the schedule in 1959. 

4.27. The action to revise the minimum rates of wage 
is to be initiated immediately in respect of all the scheduled em¬ 
ployments, including those added subsequently, except in Rice, 
Flour, Dal Mills, Public Motor Transport and Oil Mills where 
minimum rates of wages were fixed in the year 1962. It is re¬ 
commended that this may be taken up immediately. It is also 
recommended that minimum rates of wages should be fixed in 
respect of the employments in Salt Pan Industry, Silk Textile 
Industry and Ceramic Industry (if it still stands added to the Sche¬ 
dule). The minimum rates of wages are also again to be noti¬ 
fied in respect of the employments in Foundry with or without 
attached Machine Shafts, Residential Hotels and Eating Houses 
and Automobile Engineering, Servicing and Repairing Works 
as the notification in respect of these employments have been qua¬ 
shed by the High Court. 

4.28 Orissa .—The Government of Oirssa generally adopted 
committee method in fixing and revising the minimum rates of 
wages. Notification method was, however, adopted in fixing 
the minimum rates of wages in 1964 in respect of employment 
in Printing Presses which was brought under the purview of the 
Act in 1962. The State Government added to the schedule 12 
employments in 1962 but the minimum rates of wages in other 
eleven employments are yet to be fixed. The matter for fixation 
of minimum rates of wages in these employments has been referred 
to the Advisory Board which was reconstituted during the middle 
of the year 1965. The minimum rates of wages were fixed by 
following committee method in 1952 in respect of employments 
in Rice, Flour, Dal Mills, Tobacco (including Bidi Making) Manu¬ 
factory, Construction or Maintenance of Roads or Building Opera¬ 
tions, Stone Breaking or Stone Crushing and Public Motor Trans¬ 
port and in 1954 in respect of the employments in Local Authority 
and Agriculture. Except in respect of the employments in Local 
Authority and Public Motor Transport, the minimum rates of 
wages were revised in the year 1960 in all other employments 
and in case of these two employments in the year 1965 by following 
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the committee method. In the year 1965, the revision was made 
by adipting the committee method in all other employments 
also, excepting in Rice, Flour, Dal Mills and Tobacco (including 
Bidi Making) Manufactory. 

4.28A The revision of minimum rates of wages is due in 
respect of the employments in Rice, Flour and Dal Mills, Tobacco 
(including Bidi Making) Manufactory. It has also been reported 
that revision of minimum rates of wages is due in respect of em¬ 
ployments in the Construction or Maintenance of Roads and in 
Building Operations in respect of Rourkela Notified Area Council 
and in Stone Breaking or Stone Crushing in respect of Rourkela 
Notified Area Council. It has been further reported that steps 
have been taken for revision of minimum rates of wages in respect 
of establishments in these two employments. It is recommended 
that the action of revising the minimum rates of wages in these 
employments should be completed quickly. 11 is also recommended 
that action in regard to revision of minimum rates of wages in 
other two employments mentioned above should also be initiated 
immediately and action regarding fixation of minimum wages in 
respect of the employmens added in 1962 should be completed 
urgently. 

4.29 Punjab .—The Government of Punjab has followed 
committee method only for fixing as well as for revising the mini¬ 
mum rates of wages in all the scheduled employments carried on 
in that State, including the employments added to the schedule 
subsequently. The minimum rates of wages were fixed in the 
years 1950, 1951, 1952 and 1959 in respect of employments inclu¬ 
ded in the schedule originally and in the years 1957, 1958, 1959, 
i960, 1963 and 1964 in respect of employments added to the sche¬ 
dule subsequently. These wages were revised generally in the 
years i960 or 1965. However, in respect of employments in Tea 
Plantation, Tanneries and Leather Manufactory, Foundaries and 
Private Presses, the wages were revised in 1957, 1959, 1963 and 
1964 respectively. The revision of minimum rates of wages is 
due in respect of employments in Woollen Carpet Making or £hawl 
Weaving Establishments, Rice, Flour or Dal Mills, Plantations, 
Local Authority, Construction or Maintenance of Roads or Buil¬ 
ding Operations, Stone Breaking or Stone Crushing, Public Motor 
Transport, Tanneries and Leather Manufactory, Contractor’s 
Establishments of the Forest Department, Ayurvadic and Unani 
Pharmacies and Agriculture. It has, however, been reported by 
the State Government that for revision of minimum rates of wage 
in respect of employments in the Plantation, Construction or 
Maintenance of Roads or in Building Operations, Stone Breaking 
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or Stone Crushing, the Government have already decided to ap¬ 
point the Advisory Committees to hold enquiries and submit 
recommendations. A committee for revision of wages in Agri¬ 
culture has already been set up. It is recommended that speedy 
action should be taken in respect of these employments as well a s 
action should be initiated for revising the minimum rates of wages 
in the remaining employments. It is aslo recommended that 
action should be taken up for fixing minimum rates of wages in 
respect of the employments in Shops and Commercial Establish¬ 
ments, Potteries, Ceramic and Refractory Industry, Chemicals 
and Distillery Industry and Glass Industry. The revised mini¬ 
mum rates of wages in Tea Plantation may be notified as recom¬ 
mended by the Tea Plantation Wage Board. 

4.30 Rajasthan .—The State Government has not reported 
anything about the method adopted for fixation/revision of mini¬ 
mum rates of wages prior to the year 1959. It has, however, 
been reported that in the year 1959 the minimum rates of wages 
wer fixed/revised on an ad hoc basis, i.e., by adopting notification 
method in all the employments included in the schedule originally. 
The minimum rates of wages were fixed in the year 1963 in the 
employment in Salt Industry and in the year 1966 in respect of 
the employments in Wool Cleaning and Pressing Factory and Cot¬ 
ton Ginning, Pressing and Bailing by adopting committee method. 
The revision of minimum rates of wages was also done by adopting 
committee method in respect of employments in Tobacco (inclu¬ 
ding Bidi Making) Manufactory (in the year 1963), Local Autho¬ 
rity, Construction or Maintenance of Roads or Building Opera¬ 
tions, Stone Breaking or Stone Crushing, Mica Mines and Public 
Motor Transport (in the year 1965), Rice, Flour or Dal Mills and 
Mica Works other than Mica Mines (in the year 1966). It has 
been further reported that proposals for fixation of minimum 
rates of wages in Soap, Stone Quarries and Printing Presses were 
published and the objections and suggestions received arc under 
consideration of the Government. It has also been reported that 
the proposals for revising the minimum rates ofwages in Agriculture 
has also been published. It is recommended that the action in 
respect of these employments should be completed soon and mini¬ 
mum rates of wages should be fixed/revised. 

4.31 Uttar Pradesh .—Except in case of Agriculture (organised 
farms of 50 acres or above in the twelve districts of low wage 
areas), no committee was appointed by the Uttar Pradesh Govern¬ 
ment for fixing the minimum rates ofwages in 1952. The State 
Government fixed the minimum rates of wages in 1952 by noti¬ 
fication method in respect of employments in Rice, Flour, Dal 
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Mills, Tobacco including Bidi Making Manufactory, Tea Planta¬ 
tions (Dehra Dun district only; in Almorah and Garhwal District, 
minimum wages were fixed by notification method in i960), 
Oil Mills, Local Authority, Road Construction or Building Opera¬ 
tions, Stone Breaking or Stone Crushing, Lac Manufactory, 
Public Motor Transport, and Tanneries and Leather Manufactory. 
Committee method was adopted in fixing the minimum rates of 
wages in 1959 in woollen carpet making or shawl weaving esta¬ 
blishments and in 1952 in Agriculture (in organised farms of 50 
acres or above) in the twelve districts of low wage areas. In 
other farms of Agriculture and the Agriculture carried on in other 
areas, the minimum rates of wages were fixed in 1954, 1959 and 
i960 by following notification method. For revising these mini¬ 
mum rates of wages notification method was followed in case of 
Tobacco including Bidi Making Manufactory (1961 and 1965) 
and Tea Plantation carried on in Almorah and Garhwal districts 
(■965)- In respect of other employments, the minimum rates 
of wages were revised after taking into consideration the advice 
of the committee appointed for the purpose. In 1961, the revision 
took place in respect of Rice, Flour, Dal Mills, Tea Plantation 
(Dehradun district), Oil Mills, Tanneries and Leather Manufac¬ 
tory and Agriculture and in 1965 in respect of Road construction 
or Building Operations, Stone Breaking or Stone Crushing and 
Public Motor Transport. 

4.32 The revision is due in respect of the employments in 
Woollen Carpet Making or Shawl Weaving Establishments, Rice, 
Flour, Dal Mills, Tea Plantation (Dehradun district), Oil Mills, 
Local Authority, Lac Manufactory, Tanneries and Leather Manu¬ 
factory and Agriculture and fixation of minimum rates of wages 
is yet to be done in repect of the employments in Hotels and Res¬ 
taurants, Private Printing Presses, Foundry, Metal Industry, 
Glass Bangle Making Industry and Leather Goods. It has been 
reported by the State Government that necessary action to revise 
the minimum rates of wages in woollen carpet making or shawl 
weaving establishments is in progress and a notification has been 
issued, in the case of Rice, Flour and Dal Mills, Oil Mills and 
Tanneries and Leather Manufactory, it is under review of the 
Committee appointed under the Act. It has been further reported 
that the recommendations of the committee for Local Authority 
and also proposals for review of rates in Agriculture are under 
consideration of the Government. In the case of employment in 
Lac Manufactory it has been reported that no revision was recom¬ 
mended by the committee appointed in 1958 as there was no scope 
in the industry. It is recommended that the action in respect 
of all these employments should be completed soon and action for 
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reviewing again the minimum rates of wages in Lac Manufactory 
should be taken up. The wage rates as recommended by the 
Wage Board for Tea Industry may be notified. It is also recom¬ 
mended that the action should be initiated immediately to fix 
minimum rates of wages in respect of the employments in Hotels 
and Rastaurants, Priavte Printing Presses, Foundry, Metal In¬ 
dustry, Glass Bangle Making Industry and Leather Goods. 

4-33 West Bengal .—The Government of West Bengal fixed 
the minimum rates ofwages by publishing proposals in respect of the 
employments in Dal Mills (in 1959), Tobacco-Cigarette Making 
(in 1951), Maintenance of Roads or in Building Operations (in 
1951), Lac Manufactory (in 1959), Public Motor Transport (in 
1951), Plantations—Cinchona (in 1951), Agriculture (in 1953 
and 1959), Local Authorities (in 1951). Bone Mills (in 1959), 
Silk Printing (in 1964), Tailoring (in 1964 and Chakki Mill* 
in 1964). The Minimum Wages Committees were consulted 
before fixing the minimum rates of wages in respect of the employ¬ 
ments in Rice Mills (in 1950), Flour Mills (in 1951), Oil Mill* 
(in 1951), Stone Breaking or Stone Crushing (in 1959), Tanneries 
and Leather Manufactory (in 1951), Tea Plantations (in 1951) 
and Cinema (in i960}. No revision has taken place in respect 
of the employments in Dal Mills, Stone Breaking or Stone Crushing, 
Lac Manufactory and Agriculture but wherever the minimum 
rates ofwages have been revised, those were revised either in 1958 
or in 1959 by following committee method. However, in the 
case of Maintenance of Roads or in Building Operations, the 
revision took place in i960 and in case of Tobacco Bidi Making 
in 1958, i960 and 1961 and no doubt by following committee 
method. 

4.34 In West Bengal, the last revision of the minimum rates of 
wages was done in the years 1958, 1959, i960 and in 1961 in res¬ 
pect of employments in Rice and Flour Mills, Tobacco (Bidi and 
Cigarette Making Manufactory, Maintenance of Roads or Building 
Operations, Oil Mills, Public Motor Transport, Tanneries and 
Leather Manufactory, Plantations and Local Authorities. Simi¬ 
larly, fixation of minimum rates ofwages in respect of the employ¬ 
ment in Dal Mills, Stone Breaking and Stone Crushing, Lac 
Manufactory, Agriculture, Cinema and Bone Mills was done in 
the years 1959 and i 960. This shows that revision of the mini¬ 
mum rates ofwages in all these employments is due. In this res¬ 
pect, the State Government has reported in the case of Rice Mills, 
the views of the Food Department and in case of Agriculture, the 
views of Agirculture Department on the question of revision of 
minimum rates of.wages have been invited which are awaited. 
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Advisory committees to advise the Government in the matter 
of revision have been set up in respect of the employments in Bidi 
Making, Cinchona Plantation, Local Authorities and Agriculture 
(for the employees of Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri). It has been 
furthter reported that the proposals for futher revision of wages 
in respect of Oil Mills and Stone Breaking or Stone Crushing were 
published and the notification containing the proposals have been 
referred to the Advisory Board for their views. Proposals have 
also been published in respect of employments in Tanneries and 
Leather Manufactories and Lac Manufactories. Action has also 
been taken to revise the rates of minimum wages by publishing 
proposals. Further, Labour Commissioner has been requested 
to suggest the rates which may be proposed in respect of employ¬ 
ments in Road Construction and Building Operations, Public 
Motor Transport and the minimum rates of wages based on the 
suggestions made by the Labour Commissioner in respect of Bone 
Mills are being published. In case of the employment in Cinema 
Industry, it has been reported that the employers initially failed 
to implement the minimum wage notification. An agreement 
between the employers and the employees was entered into in 
1964 and the employers are now paying the employees in terms 
of the Agreement. The question of revision of the existing wages 
will be taken after the agreement is fully implemented. It is 
recommended that action for revising the minimum rates of wages 
should be initiated in respect of the employments in Dal Mills 
and Cigarette Making and action in respect of other employments 
should be completed urgently. The wage rates as recommended 
by the Wage Board may be notified for Plantation workers. 

4.35 Delhi .—Delhi Administration generally followed the 
committee method in fixing as well as in revising the minimum 
rates of wages even in the employments included in the Schedule 
subsequently, except in the case ofthe employment in Metal Working 
Establishments. In this employment, the minimum rates of 
wages were revised by notification method in 1964. Even in this 
employment, the first revision (which was done in 1962) and initial 
fixation (which was done in 1953) were done after consulting the 
Advisory Committees. The initial wage fixation was done in the 
year 1951 in respect of employments in Dal and Flour Mills, Local 
Authoritiy, Road Construction and Building Operations, Stone 
Breaking and Stone Crushing, Public Motor Transport and Agri¬ 
culture, in 1953 in respect of the employments in Foundries, Auto¬ 
mobile Engineering, Printing Presses and in 1963 in Brick Kiln. 
These wages were revised in 1957 and 1965 in Dal and Flour 
Mills in i960, 1964 and 1965 in Road Construction and Building 
Operations, in 1959 and 1964 in Stone Breaking and Stone Crus- 
shing, in Public Motor Transport in 1952 and 1965, in Agriculture 
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in 1961 and in the remaining three employments (Foundries, 
Automobile Engineering, and Printing Presses, the minimum rates 
of wages were revised in i960. It has been stated by the Delhi 
Administration that review/revision could not be done within the 
scheduled time of 5 years as adequate staff was not available. 
Due to the enactment of Central legislation tft establish the Muni¬ 
cipal Corporation of Delhi, the appropriate Government for 
Municipal workers, became the Government of India. The 
powers of Central Government have since been delegated to Delhi 
Administration. It is recommended that the Administration should 
now take up necessary action to revise the minimum rates of wages 
in Local Authority. Minimum rates of wages ware last revised 
in i960 and 1961 in respect of the employments in Agriculture, 
Foundries with or without attached workshop. Automobile Engi¬ 
neering including Repairing, Printing Presses, Metal Working 
Establishments and Brick Kiln. It is, therefore, recommended 
that minimum rates of wages in these employments should be re¬ 
vised. It is noticed that minimum rates of wages are yet to be 
fixed in respect of the employments in Potteries and Shops and 
Establishments. It has, however, been informed by the Adminis¬ 
tration that Advisory Committees for these employments have 
been set up. It is recommended that action should be completed 
at an early date. 

4.36. Himachal Pradesh .—Initial Wage fixation in Himachal 
Pradesh was done in the year 1959 in respect of employments in 
Public Motor Transport, Stone Breaking and Stone Crushing, 
Construction or Maintenance of Roads or Building Operations 
and in Agriculture. The revision of mnimum rates of wages thus 
fixed was made in respect of employments in Public Motor Trans¬ 
port only in 1965. In Himachal Pradesh, committee method 
had been followed for fixation as well as for revision of mi nimum 
rates of wages. The Himachlal Pradesh Government have ap¬ 
pointed a committee for advising the Government for fixation of 
minimum rates ofwages in the employment in timbering operations 
which was added to the Schedule in 1961. 

4.37 It is recommended that speedy action for fixation of 
minimum rates of wages in Timbering operation and Forest 
operation should be taken up. It has been reported by Hima¬ 
chal Pradesh Government that minimum rates of wages fixed in 
respect of the employments in Stone Breaking or Stone Crushing, 
Construction or Maintenance of Roads or Building Operations 
and Agriculture were reviewed by the Minimum Wages Advisory 
Board on 31st May, 1962, and the Board was of the view that since 
the minimum rates of wages fixed by Himachal Pradesh Govern¬ 
ment are quite favourable the existing wage rates may continue. 
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It has been further reported that the Government is considering 
the question of revision of minimum rates of wages in these employ¬ 
ments. It is recommended that the action in this regard should 
be initiated immediately. 

4.38 Tripura .—There are three employments only (Tea 
Plantations, Tobacco Bidi Making and Agriculture) for which 
minimum rates of wages have been fixed under the Act. In the 
case of employments in Tea Plantation and Agriculture, the fixa¬ 
tion of minimum rates of wages was done in 1952 and 1953 res¬ 
pectively and revision in 1955 and 1961 respectively by following 
committee method. The Administration adopted notification 
method in fixing the minimum rates of wages in 1952 in the case 
employment in Tobacco-Bidi making. No revision has taken place 
in this employment. 

4.39 It has been reported by the Government of Tripura 
that as there was a setback in Tobacco (Bidi Making) Manufac¬ 
tory, the matter of revision was not taken up. The Government 
has no proposal at present to revise the rates as the number of 
workers is only 325 all over the territory. It is recommended that 
the minimum rates of wages in this employment should be reviewed 
as soon as the number of persons employed exceeds one thousand. 
The wage rates as recommended by the Wage Board may be noti¬ 
fied for Plantation workers under the Act. It is also recommen¬ 
ded that action for reviewing the minimum wages in Agriculture 
should be initiated urgently. 

4.40 The Minimum Wages Act, as stood in 1948, required 
the appropriate Governments to fix minimum rates of wages within 
a specified period,in employments mentioned in Part I of the 
Schedule to the Act within two years of the enforcement of the 
Act (by the 15th March, 1950) and in the case of employments 
detailed in Part II of the Schedule, within three years by the 15th 
March, 1951). Upto the specified period, not much work was 
done in regard to fixation of minimum rates of wages in any of 
the States as the appropriate Governments were not able to set 
up the required machinery for the purpose. As mentioned earlier 
even the Central Government could finalise the Central Minimum 
Wages Rules in October 1950 only, which were to be considered 
as model Rules for the State Rules on the subject. The State 
Governments faced difficulties in the collection of necessary data 
for the fixation of wages within the time available even after get¬ 
ting extension for 3 years in respect of employments in the entire 
schedule by an amending Act of 1950. The Act was, therefore, 
amended in 1951 extending the last date of fixation of minimum 
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wage rates in the case of employments listed in Part I of the Sche¬ 
dule to 31st March, 1952, and in the case of those in Part II of 
the Schedule to 31st December, 1953. Under this amendment 
Act, State Governments were also authorised to fix minimum rates 
of wages in the employments detailed in Part II of the Schedule 
for a part of the State only or for any class or classes of such em¬ 
ployment. As a number of States could not fix the minimum 
rates of wages under the Act even by this extended time limit, 
the Government of India passed another amending Act in 1954, 
under which the time limit for fixation of minimum wages in all 
the employments included in the Schedule was extended upto 
31st December, 1954. This amending Act also validated the wage 
rates fixed in the Scheduled employments after 31st March, 195a 
and provided for a review and revision of minimum rates of wages 
at intervals not exceeding five years. Some of the State Govern¬ 
ments were not in a position to fix minimum rates of wages before 
the date in respect of certain Scheduled employments, particularly 
Agriculture, the Government of India considered it necessary to 
extend the time limit further by amending the Act. Thus the 
Act was amended in 1957 under which the time limit for fixation 
of minimum rates of wages by the appropriate Governments was 
extended upto the last day of December, 1959. It also empowered 
the appropriate Governments to review the wage rates notified 
earlier under the Act in cases where it had not been possible to 
do so within the stipulated period of five years. Ultimately the 
time limit for the fixation of minimum rates of wages was dispensed 
with by amending Section 3 of the Act in 1961. 

4.41 As there was not much time at the disposal of the 
appropriate Governments for fixation of minimum rates of wages 
some of the State Governments adopted notification method 
considering it to be quicker than the committee method. But in 
the case of this method also some machinery was necessary which 
could provide the required data for fixing minimum rates ofwages. 
It would be necessary to have the data at least relating to the 
prevailing rates of wages in the particular employment, condition 
of the industry, importance of the industry, number of workers 
employed in the industry, etc. 

4.42 The appropriate Governments were, therefore, not in a 
position to fix minimum rates of wages within the prescribed time 
limit even by notification method and the time limit had to be 
extended a number of times. 

4.43 Some of the items information under which would be 
hclpfitl for wage fixing/revising authorities are noted below :— 

1. Prevailing wage rates in the employment concerned. 
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2. Prevailing wage rates/statutory minimum wage rates in 

other employments for similar occupations, if carried on. 

3. Statutory minimum wage rates for the same employment 

carried on in the adjacent areas. 

4. Family Budget surveys of the workers’ families employed 

in such employments—at different centres. 

5. Maintenance of information of consumer price index 

numbers and agricultural consumer price index numbers, 

etc. 

6. General economic condition prevailing in the industry— 

including the importance of the industry. 

7. Information on nutritional standards and balanced diet 

in various areas and places. 

8. Number of persons employed in the industry over a period 

and the reasons for variations if any. 

9. Categories of employments and the amount of skill 

required. 

10. Cost of production and labour costs. 

4.44 In the case of committee method, the Governments were 
not able to get suitable persons to set up a committee. These 
committees are tripartite in character. Employers, workers and 
independent persons are to be represented on these committees and 
Boards. There may not be any difficulty in finding suitable 
representatives of all the interests if they had their own organisa¬ 
tions. But under the Minimum Wages Act it is only the unorga¬ 
nised industries that are covered. Great difficulty is, therefore, 
faced in getting the proper representatives, especially from the 
workers. Generally, Government officials were appointed to 
these committees to work as independent persons. There were 
cases in which such representations have been challenged. Writ 
petitions in the High Court as well.as the Supreme Court were 
filed and it has been held that the Government servants cannot 
represent as independent persons on the Boards or on the Com¬ 
mittees under the existing provisions of the Act. Further, these 
co mmi ttees also faced with the difficulty of non-availability of the 
required data for the purpose. 

4.45 As enumerated earlier the Act provides three sets of 
Committees or Boards. Section 8 of the Act provides for the 
appointment of a Central Advisory Board by the Government of 
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India for the purpose of advising the Central and State Govern¬ 
ments, in the matters of the fixation and revision of the minimum 
rates ofwages and other matters under the Act and for co-ordinating 
the work of the Advisory Boards. Under Section 7 of the Act the 
appropriate Government has been authorised to appoint an Ad¬ 
visory Board for the purpose of co-ordinating the work of Advisory 
Committees appointed under Section 5 of the Act and advising the 
Government in the matter of fixing and revising minimum rates of 
wages. These Boards and committees cannot function properly 
unless these are provided with a suitable set of staff. The Central 
Advisory Board needs a small and separate staff. The work of this 
staff would be to make available the required information to the 
Board. The responsibility of bringing out the annual report etc., 
on the working of the Act in the country could also be the res¬ 
ponsibility of this staff. The Advisory Boards appointed under 
Section 7 of the Act will also need staff to collect and maintain 
information. In addition to the prevailing wage rates in particular 
employment in the State and the neighbouring States. The finan¬ 
cial condition of the industries the position of the industries in 
the country’s economy, cost of living index, etc., this staff has 
to maintain an up-to-date list of persons who may be taken as 
workers’ and employers’ representative and independent persons 
in the Committees required to be appointed under Section 5 of 
the Act without any loss of time. This staff has also to maintain 
a complete record of the fixation and revision of minimum rates 
of wages so that there may not be any difficulty in reviewing the 
minimum rates of wages in time. 

4.46 Relevant sections of the Act have to be suitably amen¬ 
ded so that such difficulties may also not arise as have been faced 
by some of the State Governments regarding the persons to be 
nominated on the Boards and the Committees as independent 
persons. In this connection the Madhya Pradesh Amendment 
and Validation Act, 1961 may be adopted for amending the Cen¬ 
tral Act. 


4.47 It may be observed that the fixation and revision of 
minimum wages have been considerably delayed. The appoint¬ 
ment of committees itself was delayed and after appointment the 
committees took considerable time to give their recommendations 
and after the recommendations were given further time was taken 
in the acceptance of the recommendations and the issue of noti¬ 
fications. (Vide statement at Appendix VII-A page 147). There 
is need to reduce the time taken in the process and ensure timely 
fixation and revision of wages. It is, therefore, recommended 
that there should be exclusive ana adequate staff both at the Centre 
7—1 L. & F../67 
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and State level for the collection of data and processing of the 
working of the Act. In place of having Advisory Boards for 
coordination and a number of ad hoc committees for each employ¬ 
ment in the schedule whose constitution itself takes some time it is 
recommended that the Advisory Boards themselves function more 
or less as permanent bodies meeting atleast once a month and 
coopt two representatives (one representing the workers and the 
other from the employers) possessing specialised knowledge of 
the industry and employment concerned whenever a particular 
industry is taken up for consideration. For this purpose industry- 
wise uptodate lists of such persons may be maintained by the 
Labour Commissioners. Considering the number of industries in 
the schedule the Boards will have work all the year round. It 
is also recommended that in competitive industries like bidi the 
Central Advisory Board should coopt, representatives of concer¬ 
ned States and bring about uniformity in the rates fixed. Thus the 
Advisory Committees at the Centre and in the States should func¬ 
tion more or less as a permanent machinery meeting frequently, 
continuously reviewing the wages and advising the Government. 
Instead of appointing several committees under Section 5 and 
also under 7 separately it is recommended that the Advisory 
Board may be empowered to coopt a few members and function as 
a committee under Section 5 also. This can be achieved by amen¬ 
ding the Rules. 

It may also be observed from the Statement (App. VIIA) 
that it is not only the committees that took about an year to submit 
their reports to the Government but about an year was taken by the 
Government also to take a decision in some cases. It is hoped 
that the special staff that is proposed will help in avoiding such 
delays. 

Notification method could be adopted only in cases of urgency 
and the Committee method should normally be followed as the 
committees which have representatives included both from the 
employers and workers provide a sort of training ground for free 
collective bargaining. 
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Cochin) 



Madhya Pradesh . Appointed Functioning Functioning Functioning Re-consti- Functioning No informa- 

tuted tion 
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Himachal Pradesh . Appointed Functioning Functioning Functioning Functioning Functioning Functioning 
Tripura ... 




Maharashtra Functioning Re-constitution Re-constituted 

is under consi¬ 
deration 
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APPENDIX VI 


Statement giving the number of categories in various scheduled employments 
for which minimum rates of wages have been fixed by the Central 

Government 


Name of the Employment 


No. of catego¬ 
ric* for which 
minimum rate* 
of wage* have 
been fixed by 
the Central 
Government 



Employment under any Local Authority 

(1) Port of Bombay. 

(2) Port of Calcutta ....... 

(3) Port of Madras ....... 

(4) Various Cantonment Boards ..... 

Employment on the construction or maintencr.te cj Ric.cs tr in ll ife i g 
operations and Employment in Stone Breaking or Stone crushing. 

(1) Central Public Works Department .... 

(2) Carried on by or under the authority o', the Mir.istic 
of Defence. 

(3) Railways . 

(4) Buildingsand Repaiis Section of the India Secuiity 

Press, Nasjk ....... 

(5) Government Housing Factory, Delhi 

(6) Casual Labour and Work charged staff employment 
under the authority ol the Ccal Mints V< Ifau C 11 : - 
missioncr, Dhanb.'d ...... 

(7) Cochin Port ....... 

(8) Kandla Port ....... 

(9) Vizagapatam Port ...... 

(10) Central Water and Power Research Station, 
Khadakwasla ....... 

(11) Hirakud Dam Project, Sambalpur Orissa 

(12) Integral Coach Factory, Perambur, Madras . . 

(13) Chittaranjan Locomotive Works .... 

(14) All India Rad.io ....... 

(15) Installation Centre, All India Radio, Poona 






(16) Building Operations in the All India Installation 

Works • ....... 347 

(17) Film Division Bombay ...... 10 

(18) Lignite Mines atNeyveli South Arcot District, Madras 

State ......... 3 

(19) All Collieries ....... 6 

(20) All Collieries other than those under the control of 

National Coal Development Corpn. ... 6 

(21) Oil Fields in Assam ...... 3 

(22) Indian Institutute of Technology, Kharagpur . . 3 

Employment in Public Motor Transport 

Delhi Transport Service, Delhi ..... 61 

Employment in Tanneries and Leather Manufactory 

(a) Tanneries and Leather manufacture carried on by or 

under the authority of the Ministry of Defence . 17 

(b) Mochi shop of the National Instruments Factory, Cal¬ 

cutta ........ 1 

Employpent in Agriculture 

(al Military Farms under the Ministry of Defence . 1,047 

(b) Ministry of Food and Agriculture .... 139 

Employment in Gypsum, Barytes and Bauxite Mines ... 83 

Source : Note submitted by the Chief Labour Commissioner’s Office on 
2-11-1963. 




Statement showing he scheduled Emplo) merits in the Central Sphere for which minimum wages have been fixedjrevised by the Central 
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(230) 23-2-52 
(6) 19-3-52 

(23) 20-3-52 
(9) 9-12-54 
(2) 9-12-54 
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(15) Installation Centre, .. (8) 27-12-54 (3) 1-10-59 

All India Radio, 

Poona. 



(16) Building operations (347) 17-2-64 

in the AH India 
Radio installation 
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SI. Name of the Employment Year when added Year of initial Year of revision of wage rates 

No. added to the Schedule to the Schedule fixation of wage -------— 

appended to the Mi nimum rates 1 st tune '2nd time 3rd time 

Wages Act subsequently 
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SI. Name ofthe Employment Year when added Year ofinitial Year of revision of wage rates 
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SI. Name of the Employment Year when added Year ofinitial Year of revision of wage rates 

No. added to the .Schedule to the Schedule fixation of-Remarks 

appended to the Minimum Wage rates First Time Second time Third time 

Wages Act subsequently. •• *• 
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Dtton Ginning, 1965 1966 

Pressing and Bailing. 





11 Public Motor Transport . Before 31-12-1953 1965 
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Glass Bangle Mating In* 1963 
dustry 
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Road Construction or . Before 31-12-1933 1960 

Building Operations. 



8 Stone Breaking or Stone 1959 

Crushing. 

9 Lac Manufactory . 1959 

10 Mica Works 
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Chakki Mills . . 19G1 1905 

Tailoring . . .1964 1964 









SI. Name of the Employ- Year of initial Year of revision of wage rates 

No. ment fixation of wage 

rates - - ■ 1 11 

First Time Second Time Third Time 
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Stone Breaking or Stone Before 31-12-1953 1959 

Crushing. 

Lac Manufactory 



12 Tanneries and Leather 
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Potteries . . . 1964 

Shops and Establishments 1965 



HIMACHAL] PRADESH 
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Stone Breaking or Stone 1959 

Crushing. 

Lac Manufactory . 



11 Public Motor Transport 1959 I 955 
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Forest Operations . . 1961 

Timbering Operations . 1961 





Road Construction 
Building Operation 
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APPENDIX VIIA 

Statement showing the dates of appointment of the Committees by the State Governments under the minimum Wages Act, dates of their first Meeting, 
date of Questionnaire issued by them, dates of submission of the Reports by them and the difficulties pointed out by them in carrying out their work 
and dates of notifications issued by the State Governments regarding fixation! revision of minimum rates of wages. 

ANDHRA PRADESH 
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SI. Name of the Employ. Date of Date of Date of Difficulties pointed out by the Date of Date of 

No. m«nt for which the Com- appoint- First Mee- Question- Committee submit- notlfica- 

mittee was appointed raent of ting of naire is- sion of tion issue- 

under the Minimum the Com- the Com- sued by the ed regard- 

Wages Act. raittee mittee the Com- report lna fixation. 





posals made in the draft report 
prepared bv the independent 
members of the Committee. 




pattern of classification of the poioctinf 
places Meeting held on 6-3-1962 held on 
lacked quorum 25-7-62 
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completed 

later) 

^i) Agriculture . . 3-6-61 16-9-61 3-10-61 Response was very poor. The 27-1-63 21-9-64 

Committee had to be on tour 
for 167 day*. 
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workers in many Centres, the 
Committee had to examine 
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iber Industry . . 28-1-58 17-7-58 1-9-58 Cbanget in the composition of the Dale not 22-8-59 

Committee. given 


(contd.) 
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Committee by the employer* 
and employee* dia not contain 
any coniidered or organised 
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SI. Name of the employment Date of Date of Date of Date of Date of 

No. for which Committee wap appoint- First Question- submis- notifica- 

appointed under Mini- ment of meeting naire is- Difficulties pointed out by the sion of tion isau- 

mum Wages Act the Com- of the sued by Committee the Re- cd regard* 
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Local Authority . . 12-9-61 2-5-63 .. Committee was reconstituted. Date not 29-12-64 

given 



MADRAS —(contd.) 
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employers against fixing of mini¬ 
mum rates of wages in this em¬ 
ployment. 
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Oil Mill . . , 13-2-63 4-5-63 Finalised Changes in the Committee. Very 2-2-C4 30-4-64 

on 4-5-63 poorresponse. 


Tobacco (including Bidi 11-2-63 9-4-63 Finalised Changes in the Committee. Very 26-3-64 30-4-64 

Making) Manufactory on 10-6-63 poor response. 

Tanneries and Leather 9-2-63 11-5-63 Date not Changes in the Committee , . 4-6-64 20-5-65 

Manufactory. given 

Rubber Industry . . 9-2-63 23-3-63 Date not Changes in the composition of the Date of 30-4-64 

_ __t r___ _i_*_•_ 
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city and Berhampur town the 
cost of living index numbers are 
being compiled. Basing on these 
figures, true picture for the 
whole State cannot be had- 
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SI. Name of the Employment Date of Date of Date of Date of Date of 

No. for which committee wai appoint- First Question- Difficulties pointed out by the Jubmis- notifica- 
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tionnaire. Whatever infomia- port was sugges¬ 

tion furnished in reply to the 31-12-65. tions has 
question it was not in accordance been is- 

with the requirements and sued, 

lacked essential details. 



SI. Name of the Employment Date of Date of Date of Date of Date of 

No for which Committee wai appoint- First Question- Difficulties pointed out by the submis- notifica- 

appointed under Mini- ment of Meeting naire is- Committee sion of tion issu- 

mum Wages Act. Committee of the sued by the Re- ed regard- 
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Tobacco (Cigarette Malt- 2-7-56 11-8-56 «. All the meetings were not attended Date not 23-7-59 

ing) Manufactories. by all the members of the Com- given 

mittec. 

Cinchona Plantations 30-5-56 10-7-56 .. Changes in the composition of the 20-12-57 18-11-58 

Committee. 





SI. Name of the Employment Date of Date of Date of Date of Date of 

No for which Com nit tee was appoint- First Qn'stino- Difficuhies pointed out by the submis- notifica- 
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mum Wages Act. Committee of the sued by the Rr- sited re- 
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CHAPTER V 


ENFORCEMENT/IMPLEMENTATION MACHINERY 

5 ' i The purpose of any legislation is fully achieved only 
by its effective implementation. The vast number and the area 
covered by the Minimum Wages Act present a problem for the 
implementation of the Act. The Third Five Year Plan Labour 
Policy statement has drawn attention towards the difficulties 
in the implementation and have recommended strengthening 
the machinery of inspection. The relevant extract is as follows:— 

“The Government has assumed responsibility for securing 
a minimum wage for certain sections of workers in 
industry and agriculture who are economically weak 
and stand in need of protection. Towards this end, the 
Minimum Wages Act provides for the fixation and 
revision of wage rates in these occupations. These 
measures have not proved effective in many cases. For 
better implementation of the law, the machinery for 
inspection has to be strengthened." 

5*2 The Central Government is the appropriate authority 
for enforcing the Act in relation to any Scheduled employment 
carried on by or under the authority of the Central Government, 
or a Railway administration, or in relation to a mine, oil-field 
or major port or any corporation established by a Central act. 
The Chief Labour Commissioner (Central) is in charge of the 
implementation of the Act in the Central sphere. The officers 
under his control who are empowered to enforce the Act are 
mentioned in Appendix No. IX. The Central Government has 
the autnority to delegate its powers for purposes of implementation 
>f the Act to the State Governments. Heads of Union Territories 
ave, accordingly, been delegated the powers of the Central 
government. In respect of mica mines, powers to fix wages have 
been delegated to the State Governments of Bihar, Rajasthan and 
Andhra Pradesh. Powers of enforcement, however, in the case 
of mines rest with tne Central Government. There are no exclusive 
Inspectors for the implementation of the Minimum Wages Act 
in the Central sphere. Officers of the Industrial Relations Machi¬ 
nery look after the enforcement of this Act in addition to the 
enforcement of other Labour Laws and settlement of dis putes 
The Chief Labour Commissioner has stated that the present 
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machinery in the Central sphere needs strengthening. He bas> 
however, suggested that it would be sufficient to increase the 
strength of the Industrial Relations Machinery and the appoint¬ 
ment of exclusive staff for inspection at this stage is not necessary. 
He has, however, suggested tnat special staff would be necessary 
for preparing the data and processing the fixation and revision 
of minimum wages. It is, therefore, recommended that ade¬ 
quate permanent staff at Headquarters for processing the fixation 
and revision of wages may be appointed. At the same time, it 
would be helpful to make a beginning to appoint exclusive inspec¬ 
tion staff under the Minimum Wages Act in addition to the 
powers given to the regular Industrial Relations Machinery 
in position. 


5*3 The number of inspections made by the Industrial 
Relations Machinery in the Scheduled employments in the 
Central sphere was as follows:— 


Year 

No. of 
Inspections 

No. of 
irregularities 
detected 

1961 

2,296 

14,015 

1962 


16,393 

1963 

3,731 

19,745 

1964 

2,824 

16,148 


Considering the number of establishments and the number 
of persons involved, the inspections cannot be considered to be 
adequate. It may also be observed that the number of irregularities 
detected has increased with the number of inspections which 
indicates that there are a number of irregularities which are 
going undetected for want of adequate staff for inspection. There \ 
have also been several representations, specially in the mica 
mines, of irregular and incorrect payments of wages from time to 
time. The normal staff of the Industrial Relations Machinery is 
finding it difficult to ensure satisfactory enforcement of the Act. 
The irregularities detected can broadly be classified as follows: 

(a) Non-display of notices, 

(b) Non-maintenance of registers, 

(c) Improper maintenance of registers. 
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(d) Non-payment of wages, 

(e) Short payment of wages, 

(f) Non-payment of over-time allowance, 

(g) Non-issue of wage slips, etc. 


5’4 The number of prosecutions launched and the punish¬ 
ments awarded fiom 1961 to 1964 in the Central sphere were at 
follows; 



No. of 

No. of 


Prosecutions 

cases rc- 

Year 

launched 

suiting in 



conviction 

1961 

713 

387 

1962 

214 

387 (This in- 


eludes 
casts pen¬ 
ding in 
previous 


1963 

263 

183 

1964 

232 

162 


5*5 The number of claims preferred and decided from 1961 
to 1964 in the Central sphere were as follows; 


Year 

No. of 
claim* 
preferred 

No- of 
claims 
decided 


1961 

73 

44 


1962 

38 

52 1 

(Some of 
the claim* 

1963 

5 

24 J 

decided 
pending in 
previous 
years) 

1964 

58 

8 


It may be observed that the number of claims filed is comparatively 
lees than the actual numbeT of complaints m existence. The 
number could be increased by incraetng the number of inspections. 
Left to the workers themselves, their ignorance and dis-organised 
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condition do not enable them to file claims on their own. Apart 
from launching prosecutions and filing claims, before the appro* 
priate authorities, the Industrial Relations Machinery have 
recently been following the procedure of settling the matters 
in consultation with both the parties, as far as possible, without 
recourse to the regular legal procedure. 

5*6 The Chief Labour Commissioner has also referred to 
another difficulty in the enforcement of the Act in the Central 
sphere. The words “in relation to any scheduled employment 
carried on by or under the authority of the Central Government” 
have, in some cases, been interpretted as not to cover contract 
labour employed by the railways, ports and the Central P.W.D. 
Even under the fair wage clause inserted in the contracts by the 
Central P.W.D., there is an obligation on the principal em¬ 
ployer to see that fair wages are paid to the labour. It is, therefore 
recommended that suitable amendment may be made m the pro¬ 
visions of the Act so as to enable such workers to be covered 
under the Act in the Central sphere. 

5*7 The Chief Labour Commissioner has also suggested 
that to enforce the Act effectively on temporary' establishments 
each establishment should inform the concerned authorities the 
date of starting the work and closing the operations. We have no 
provision for registering establishments at all. It will be difficult 
to enforce this provision of asking temporary establishments to 
indicate the dates to the concerned authorities. The Act does 
cover even one individual employer who employs one or more 
workers. The number of such employers and establishments is 
obviously very large, specially in the agricultural employment. 
It would be practically imposible to register all the employers, 
specially seasonal and temporary employers. This question was 
considered at the last Seminar on Agricultural Labour where the 
following recommendations were made:— 

(t) Although some State Governments favour the idea of 
registration and licence of units compulsory under the 
Minimum Wages Act on a uniform basis, the general 
opinion, however, was that it would not be feasible for 
the time being. 

(a) Since the maintenance of various types of records was 
one of the major obstacles in the effective implementa¬ 
tion of tee Act, it was considered desirable that small 
holdings should be exempted for the purpose of main¬ 
taining the records and the forms, eto. should be simpli¬ 
fied for the benefit of agricultural employers. 
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It would be feasible to consider registering establishments with 
a certain number of workers employed as is done in tbe case of 
Factories Act, 1948. It is, therefore, recommended that there 
should be registration of employers in the scheduled employments 
employing more than ao persons in some manner or the other. 
Tbe employment of tfie workers should extend over a period of 
not less than one year. 

5*8 Even though Section at of the Act provides for the 
appointment of Regional Labour Commissioners as claims 
authority by the appropriate Government, all tbe R.L.C.s 
have not yet been appoined as claims autnorities. They have, 
however, been appointed as Inpsectors under the Act. They can¬ 
not be at the same time Inspectors and Claims Author ty for cases 
in wh ch they have inspected and investigated themselves, but they 
can be declared as Claims Authority for cases investigated and 
filed by other inspectors within their jurisdiction. It is, therefore, 
recommended that the R.L.C.s should be declared as Claims 
Authority within their jurisdiction under Section 20(1) of tfte 
Minimum Wages Act, subject to the condition that they do not 
entertain claims wnich have been investigated by lhem at any 
stage. Appendix VUI gives a list of claims authorities in various 
States and Union Territories during 1963. 

5-9 The Chief Labour Commissioner has suggested that 
transport facilities to the inspection officers will increase their 
efficiency. This is a general issue and can be implemented to 
the extent the financial situation permits. 

5-10 Section 19(1) of the Act lays down that “the appro¬ 
priate Government may, by notification in the Official Gazette 
appoint such persons as it thinks fit to be Inspectors for the purposes 
of this Act, and define the local limits within which they shall 
exercise their functions." W'ith the exception of a few States, e.g. 
Madhya Pradesh, Mysore, Punjab, Rajasthan, West Bengal 
and the Union Territory of Delhi, where a small number of 
whole time Inspectors have been appointed exclusively for the 
enforcement of the Act, the authority to secure compfiance with 
tne provisions of the Act has been vested in all the States with 
the ex sting inspection staff appointed under otner Labour 
Acts, ■ .g., Factories Act, 1948, Shops and Commercial Establish¬ 
ments Act, etc. In some States, in addition to the officers of the 
Labour Department, officers of the Revenue Department, 
Panchayat Departments and Agriculure Departments have been 
authorised to work as inspectors for purposes of the Act Details’ 
of inspection machinery set up by the Central Government, 
13 —I L & E '67 
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Stale Governments and the Administrations of Union Temtotics 
may be seen in Appendix IX. From the .number of inspect ons 
made, daims filed and prosecutions launched (see Append ocs 
X, XJ & XII), it may be observed that a number of breaches of 
the Act are go ng unnoticed for the effective enforcement of the 
provisoes of tne Act, it is essential to appoint exclusive staff for 
enforcement in addition to the part-time authorities who are 
alreadv entrusted with tin work This is recommended for adopt on 
tn the Central as well as State spheres. Strengthen rg of the enforce¬ 
ment mach ncry in this manner s being realised by some of the 
State Governments who have recently appointed Inspectors 
exclusively for the enforcement of the Act, -.5., Andhra Pradesh 
who hive appointed 20 Inspectors and West Bengal who have 
increased the number of exclusive Inspectors from 5 to iff Even 
this number hardiv provides at the rate of one Inspector per 
distt ict. This exclusive staff for inspection will involve sufficient 
expenditure which is, no doubt, unavoidable. At the same time, 
there can be a further justification for incurring this expenditure 
If we entrust the work of increasing the productive capacity of 
the workers in the scheduled employments to this staff by making 
available improved techniques of production to the employets 
and workers. The Inspectors who will be appointed, will have 
to be trained m the techniques of improved production It is 
therefore, recommended that the exclusive staff tnat will be ap- 

E omted for the enforcement of the Minimum Wages Act should 
e adequate and should also be entrusted with the respons bilitv 
of increas ng product on and productivity in the scheduled 
employments within their jurisdiction. 

5 **t The Government of Andhra Pradesh did not appoint 
exclusive staff for enforcement of the Act till August, 1965, when 
20 Inspectors were appointed at the rate of one per district. The 
Government also consider that mere should be Inspectors at the 
rate of one Inspector for every 250 establishments and a super¬ 
visory authority at the district level. They also feel that these 
inspectors should be given facilities of an official conveyance 
'0 enable them to visit as many establishments as possible within 
a short period of time. 

5* 12 Andhra Pradesh Government have stated mat they 
have experienced difficulty in the interpretation of Section 20(2) 
of the Act. The words in Sub-section (2) are “Where an employee 
has any claim of the nature referred to in sub-section (i). ”, 
This was interpretted to mean that unless an employee has made 
a written representation to an Inspector for any claim of the 
nature referred to, the Inspector is not empowered to file any 



claim petition before the claims authority. This interpretatipn 
is obviously not correct and cannot be said to be of uniform accept¬ 
ance to call for an amendment of the Act. It should be interpretted 
as giving the Inspector power to take action even in cases where 
the employee has not filed his claim already before the claims 
authority, as otherwise the power would be redundant. 

5*13 The Government of Assam have stated that they have 
no separate enforcement machinery in the State. The officers 
of the Labour Department have been empowered to implement 
the provisions of the Act. The experience is tnat except tea planta¬ 
tions, other establishments in the scheduled employments are 
seldom inspected, except when complaints are received. This 
cannot be considered as a satisfactory arrangement. The State 
Government is of the opinion that the enforcement of the Act 
In the agricultural sector should be entrusted to the Panrhayat 
and Community Development Department which possess machinery 
operating in rural areas and exclusive Inspectors for enforcement 
of the Act in the stone b caking and crushing, maintenance of 
roads and building and cm amotion industry. By entrusting the 
work of enforcement to Panchayat and Community Development 
Department, the problem is not solved as the Panrhayat and 
Community Development Department have many duties entrusted 
to them already anal ^iey cannot be expected to bestow sufficient 
attention and devote the time required for enforcement of this 
Act. As in the case of construction industry for which the State 
Government have suggested exclusive staff, the solution in other 
scheduled employments also lies, to a great extent, in the ap¬ 
pointment of exclusive staff. State Governments have also suggested 
that they are making every assistance available to Labour Organisa¬ 
tions, wherever they are functioning, to ensure that the rights 
and privileges of the employees under the Act are Fully protected, 
encouragement is also being given for the formation <>f the units 
n the employments covered under the Act but not much headway 
seems to have been made in this direction. 

5.14 The State Government of Bihar have stated that for 
adequate enforcement of the Minimum Wages Act, a completely 
separate and well-staffed inspectorate has to be set up. They 
have, however, stated that due to financial difficulties, it has not, 
as yet, been possible for the State Government to do so. They 
have also stated that this inspectorate will have to be put in 
charge of an officer of fairly senior rank with adequate assistance 
at the district and subdivisional and thana levels. The State 
Government have suggested that there is a danger of victimisation 
of workers who approach the claims authorities for their dues, 
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or join any organisation for strengthening' their bargaining power. 
They have suggested an additional clause in the Act as follows:— 

“atA. No employer shall dismiss, discharge or terminate 
the services of an employee merely by reasons of the 
circumstances that the employee : 

(a) has either appeared or intends to appear as a witness 
in, or has given evidence or intends to give evidence 
in any proceedings under this Act or any other law 
for the time being in force or takes part in any capa¬ 
city in any proceedings under this Act; or 

(b) is an officer or a member of an organisation which is 
not declared unlawful and the object of which is to 
secure better wages and industrial relations or has 
formed or intends to form a union or is a member of 
any lawful union or has taken part in representing 
to the employer or the labour officer or any other 
person, the grievances on behalf of employees; or 

(c) has demanded or intends to demand the minimum 
wages or any other benefit conferred upon him under 
this Act.” 

This fear has been expressed by several'’feptte Governments. A 
provision, as suggested above, is therefore recommended for 
inclusion in the Act. Even though it is difficult to enf rce this 
provision, a provision of this nature will have a salutory effect 
in developing healthy employer-employee relations. The State 
Governments have also suggested that a safeguard should be 
provided to protect higher wages paid to certain workers in 
scheduled employments than the minimum rates fixed or revised 
under the Act. It would be difficult to ensure a fixed higher wage 
for all time, as it would amount to a wage freeze, but a provision 
could be made to say that the fixation of a lower minimum rate 
of wage, if any, should not be made the reason for reducing the 
existing wage. In other words, in case the wages are reduced 
not below the minimum rates fixed, it will have to be justified by 
reasons other than the mere fact of fixation of wages under the 
Act. A suitable amendment in the Act is recommended. 

5.15 The Government of Gujarat have stated that the exist¬ 
ing machinery for the enforcement of the Act is adequate. Number 
of inspections made in Gujarat from i960 to 1963 was on an 
average 3,437 per annum. Prosecutions launched on an average 
were about 44 and data regarding claims filed is not available. 
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The majority of inspections were by the Inspectors under th 
Shops and Establishment Act which constitutes one of the sever 
teen employments covered in the schedule for Gujarat Statt 
From these figures, it cannot be said that the enforcement ha 
been effective. 

5.16 The Government of Kerala have considered that th 
existing machinery for enforcement is adequate. There are n« 
Inspectors exclusively for the enforcement of the Minimum Wage 
Act. From the number of claim applications filed, it cannot b 
•aid that the existing machinery is effective. The State Govern 
ment have also said that the trade unions in the State are quin 
active in the scheduled employments which is not the case ii 
any other State. The State Government have also explained th< 
difficulty in prosecuting cases of short-payment of wages by thi 
Inspectors and have suggested an amendment to Secticn 22I 
of the Act. The amendment suggested is to enable the Inspector! 
to straightaway prosecute an employer when they discover that 
he has made short payment. According to the existing procedure, 
the claim of short-payment will have to be established before 
the claims authority. As the claim is usually contended and is 
a controversial matter, it is desirable in the interests of justice 
that the claim is first established before an authority prior to the 
launching of prosecution. It is, therefore, recommended that the 
existing provision of the Act need not be amended. 

5.17 The State Government of Madhya Pradesh have 
stated that the machinery for enforcement is not adequate, 
considering the number of workers and the area to be covered 
under the Act. They have suggested that for every 1,000 workers, 
there should be an inspector and also they have recommended 
that the inspector should be given an official conveyance to be 
able to cover all establishments within his jurisd etion within 
a reasonble time. In 12 employments in Part I of the Schedule, 
the number of workers covered is estimated to be about 3,31,586 
and in Part II of the Schedule, about 28,15,200. Thus, 3,100 
Inspectors would be required in Madhya Pradesh. This may be 
kept as a target which may be achieved by a phased programme 
spread over a number of years according to the availability of 
finances with the State Governments. 

5.18 The State Government have also experienced difficulty 
In the enforcement of the Act in bidi and motor transport industry, 
as the principal employers have employed workers through 
sontractors and have disclaimed their liability in respect of such 
■workers. Some of these employers are stated to have gone up to 
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the Supreme Court to establish their claim. The State Govern¬ 
ment have amended the Act and added a Section 22 CC. As the 
definition under Section 2(1) includes an out-worker, it may not 
be necessary to amend the Act as has been done by the Madhya 
Pradesh Government. Further, the proposed legislation regarding 
contract labour and the Beedi Act will also place this beyond 
doubt. It is, therefore, not considered necessary to undertake 
any amendment of the Minimum Wages Act at this stage for this 
purpose. 

5.19 The State Government of Madhya Pradesh have 
experienced difficulty in the constitution of committees and 
advisory boards where the interpretation of an independent 
person has been challenged in courts of law and they have 
amended the Act to enable Government officials to be treated as 
independent persons. The Government of Madhya Pradesh 
have also expressed the difficulty in infusing confidence among 
workers to prefer their claims before the competent authority 
without fear of victimisation by the employers. A similar expe¬ 
rience was pointed out by the Government of Bihar also. 

5.20 The Government of Madras have stated that in some 
of the scheduled employments in the State, there are strong trade 
unions in existence which have been helpful in determining 
wages through collective bargaining and in other scheduled 
employments there has been very little enforcement of the Act. 
The Government, however, consider that the existing machinery 
need not be strengthened. They have also experienced that the 
revenue officials who have been given powers under the Mini¬ 
mum Wages Act do not find time for attending to this work of 
Minimum Wages due to their pre-occupation with other respon¬ 
sibilities. An alternative machinery is said to be under the consi¬ 
deration of the Government. In the meantime, the Labour 
Officers have been attending to' complaints received by them 
from the concerned parties and not detected through inspections. 
There is no exclusive staff for enforcement of the Act in this State. 
It is essential that a beginning is made in this direction. It is, 
therefore, recommended that a beginning may be made. 

5,2t The Government of Maharashtra consider that the 
existing enforcement machinery in the State is adequate and, 
at the same time, they have stated that difficulties are often ex¬ 
perienced in enforcement of the Act and the rules in respect of 
some of the employments which are scattered in nature. There 
is no exclusive staff for the Minimum Wages Act in the State. 
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It is, therefore, recommended that a beginning should be mode 
to appoint exclusive staff, for inspection for the .Minimum Wages 
Act. 

5.22 The State Government have stated that the main 
difficulty in enforcing the Act is due to the inadequate inf rmation 
about the establishments covered by the Act. They have suggested 
that a provision should be made in the Act for registratii n and 
renewal of registration for establishments covered under the Act. 
A provision in this regard has already been recommended 
earlier. 

5.23 The State Government have also suggested publicity 
through pamphlets For making the workers c> nsci< us < f their 
rights and privileges under the Minimum Wages Act. This is 
a useful suggestion which has also been made by other State 
Governments. 

5.24 The Government of Mysore have stated that the 
existing machinery for implementation and enforcement 1 f the 
Act in the State is inadequate and strengthening of the same is 
under consideration of the Government. The Act is being en¬ 
forced only by 10 Labour Officers and 19 Minimum Wage Ins¬ 
pectors. It is essential that officers of other Departments are a so 
empowered as is done in other States. The same is recommended. 

5.25 The State Government have also stated that publicity 
is given to the rates of minimum wage etc. in various lccal 
exhibitions and fairs. This can be adopted in other States as 
well. 

5.26 The Labour Department of Orissa Government have 

stated that exclusive staff for the administration of Minimum 
Wages Act at district and State level would be necessary with 
facilities for the district staff of official transport. They have also 
suggested that at the State level; there should be a statistical cell 
to collect data, among other matters family budget aid cost of 
living of workers in scheduled employments. They have also sug¬ 
gested that to attend to the number of prosecutions and claims 
cases, it is desirable to appoint legal retainers instead of depending 
on the Inspectors This suggestion is worth consideration, depend¬ 
ing on the number of cases tha t comet up for prosecution, and filing , 
of claims. ' l ' : ' J ‘? %i ' . " i ; 

5.27 The Government of the Punjab have stated that the 
existing stall for the enforcement of Minimum Wages Act is 
inadequate and that there should be exclusive stafl for field inspec¬ 
tion; and also at the Head Office for supervision. They have also 
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stated that a proposal for the appointment of one Deputy Labour 
Commissioner and 20 wage inspectors during the 4th Five Year 
Plan is under consideration of the State Government. This is 
a step in the right direction. 

5.28 The State Government of Punjab have mentioned of 
the difficulty of the workers to pursue their cases in a court of 
law from day to day as they cannot afford to lose their daily 
wages for the days they have to be present in the court. Therefore, 
some provision of legal assistance to the workers for e;tablishing 
their claims bef re the competent authority and for the prose¬ 
cution of cases may be considered, specially in the case of workers 
who cannot afford to engage a lawyer by themselves. 

5.29 The Government of Rajasthan have appointed in all 
24 inspectors under the Minimum Wages Act but they are also 
•entrusted with the functions of Conciliation Officers and Inspectors 
under other Act-,. The State Government was of the opinion that 
the staff for enforcement of Minimum Wages Act in the State is 
not adequate and that it should be strengthened. They have also 
stated that an official conveyance should be made available to 
the inspecting staff to improve their efficiency. It has also been 
suggested that there should be separate staff for the prosecution 
of cases. 

5.30. The State Government have recommended that 
"Workers’ Education Scheme may be utilised for developing 
consciousness among the workers covered by the Minimum 
Wages Act. It may be observed that Worker*’ Education Scheme 
at present cover* workers in the organised sector of the industry 
only. It may be worthwhile if the sphere of the Workers’ Educa¬ 
tion Scheme is extended to the unorganised sector also. 

5.31 The Government of U.P. have stated that the present 
machinery for enforcement is not adequate. They have also sug¬ 
gested that there should be a Central agency at the State level for 
collecting the necessary data for review and revision of wages 
in addition to the field inspection staff. They have suggested 
strengthening of the machinery on the basis of norms of inspections 
prescribed per inspect! r. There are no exclusive whole-tim c 
inspectors for the enforcement of Minimum Wages Act in U P. 
It is, therefore, suggested that a beginning should be made. 

5.32 There are 16 inspectors exclusively for the enforcement 
of Minimum Wages Act in West Bengal. The State Government 
have stated that this number is inadequate to inspect about 35 
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lakhs of workers in 22 scheduled employments under the Mini¬ 
mum Wages Act in the State. There is a case for increasing the 
number of inspectors and supervisory staff for the effective enforce¬ 
ment of the Act in the State. 

5.33 The Administration of Delhi have stated that there 
are 5 inspectors in existence exclusively for the implementation 
of Minimum Wages Act in Delhi. They feel that this staff is 
Inadequate and that at least 15 inspectors would be required for 
this purpose. 

5.34 The Government of Tripura have stated that there 
are no whole-time inspectors exclusively for the enforcement of the 
Minimum Wages Act in Tripura and they have suggested that 
exclusive inspectors may be appointed at the rate of one inspector 
for every 2,000 workers in the scheduled employments. The 
fixation of norms for the employment of adequate number of 
inspectors has been examined earlier and a recommendation 
made. 
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Claims Authorities in States and Union Territories 
during 1963 


SI. 

No. 

State/Union 

Territory 

Designation of claims Autbrrit/ 

1 

2 

3 

1 

Andhra Pradesh . 

. Presiding Officer, Labour Courts, Guntur 
and Hyderabad. 

2 

Assam . 

. (i) Deputy Commissioners; and 

(ii) Additional District Magistrates. 

3 

Bihar . 

. (i) All Sub-Divisional Officers; and 

(ii) All Presiding Officers of Labour Courts. 

4 

Gujarat 

. (i) Judge, Labour Court, Ahmedabad and 

(ii) All Civil Judges except those in the 
area of Ahmedabad Taluk of Ahmedabad 
district. 

5 

Kerala 

. Presiding Officer, Labour Court, Quilon 
and Industrial Tribunals, Trivandrum, 
Alleppev, Kozhikode and Emakulam. 

6 

Madhya Pradesh 

. Labour Courts, Bhopal, Gwalior, Indore, 
Jabalpur, Raipur & Ujjian. 

7 

Madras 

. Labour Courts, Madras, Coimbatore and 
Madurai. 

8 

Maharashtra 

. (i) Commissioner for Workmen’s Com¬ 

pensation, Bombay. 

(ii) Joint Civil Judge (Junior Division) 
Jalgaon. 

(iii) Judge, Small Causes Court, Nagpur. 

(iv) Judge, Labour Court, Poona ; and 
(v) All Junior Civil Judges and also Senior 

Civil Judges where there are no Junior 
Civil Judges. 
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9 Mysore . . . (i) Givil Judges and Judicial Magistrates 

for certain areas. 

(it) Certain Munsiff Magistrates. 

(iii) Certain District/City Magistrates. 

(iv) Sub-divisional Magistrates Hospet and 
Bellary, and 

(v) Certain First/Second Class Magis¬ 
trates. 


10 Orissa . • . - . . (i) All Sub-divisional Magistrates of the 

State, and 

(ii) Land Acquisition and Resettelement 
Officer Mackund Hydro-electric 
Project. 

11 Pui\jab ' . ‘ . All Commissioners appointed under Work¬ 

men’s Compensation Act. 

12 Rajasthan . . . (i) Labour Commissioner, Rajasthan, and 

(ii) All Sub-divisional Magistrates and 
* City Magistrates. 

13 UttaT Pradtsh ' . . AH Sub-divisional Magistrates and City 

. . • • Magistrates. 

14 West Bengal . . (i) District Judges and 

(ii) Registrar of-the Office ol Commis¬ 
sioner for Workmen’s Compensation 

15 Delhi .... Sub-Judge (I Class). 

16 Himachal Pradesh * . All D^ruty Commissioners. 

17 Tripura . • • MunsiflV of Sadar, Kaliashahr, Khowal 

. Dharamnagar, Belonia, Udaipur, KamalL 
pur and Soaamura. 


Savrct : Annual Report on the Working of the Minimum Wages Act for 
the year 1963—Labur Bureau. 
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Inspectors appointed under the Minimum Wages Act 1948 in the Central Sphere 
States and Union Territorires during 1964® 


SI. 

No. 

Designation of Inspectors 




Their 

Number 

1 

2 




3 


Central Sphere 





1 

Chief Labour Commissioner (Centra!) . 

• 

a 

, 

1 

2 

Deputy Chief Labour Commissioner (Central) 

• 

• 


2 

3 

Welfare Advisor to the Chief Labour Commissioner 

(Central) 

1 

4 

Reigonal Labour Comm ssioner (Central). 

• 

• 

. 

9 

5 

Assitant Labour Commissioner (Central) 

• 

• 

• 

34 

6 

Labour Enforcement Officers . 

• 

• 

• 

105 

7 

Junior Labour Inspectors . . 

• 

• 

• 

6 


Andhra Pradesh * 





I 

Commissioner of Labour . . . 

• 

• 


1 

2 

Chief Inspector of Factories . . ' « ' 

. 

. 

. 

1 

* 

Deputy Chief Inspector of Factories . 

• 

. 

• 

2 

4 

Assistant Commissioner of Labour . , 

• 

• 

• 

2 

5 

Regional Inspector of Factories . . 

• 

• 

• 

5 

6 

Labour Officers . .... 

• 

• 

« 

14 

7 

Inspectors of Factories .... 

• 

• 

• 

11 

B 

(a) Assistant Inspectors of Labour ... 

(b) Assistant Inspectors of Shops & Establishments 

(c) Junior Inspector of Shops and Establishments 

(d) Junior Inspectors of Factories . . . 

• 

} 

117 

9 

Regional Assistant Commissioners of Labour 

• 

• 

• 

3 


Assam 





1 

Director of Statistics . . . . 

• 

• 

, 

1 

2 

Chief Inspector of Factories ... 

• 

• 

• 

1 

3 

All other Field staff working under above mentioned Officers 

N.K. 

4 

Labour Commissioner .... 

• 

a 

• 

1 

5 

Assistant Labour Commissioners . . 

• 

• 

a 

N.K. 


Labour Officers . .... 

• 

• 

. 

N.K. 

7 

Junior Labour Officers .... 

• 

• 

. 

N.K. 

8 

Labour Inspectors. .... 

• 

• 

■ 

N.K. 


200 
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2 3 


Bihar 

1 Commissioner of Labour ...... 1 

2 Deputy Labour Commissioners ..... 2 

3 Chief Inspector of Factories ...... 1 

4 Chief Inspector of Agricultural Wages .... I 

5 Assistant Commissioners of Labour ..... 4 

6 Superintendents of Labour ...... 21 

7 Inspector of Factories ....... 13 

8 Labour Officers . ....... 43 

9 Labour Inspectors ....... 100' 


Gujarat 


1 Commissioner of Labour ...... 1 

2 Deputy Commissioner of Labour ..... 1 

3 Government Labour Officers 16 

4 Assistant Commissioners of Labour ..... 7 

5 Chief Inspector of Factories ...... L 

6 Senior Inspectors ofFactories 1 

7 Junior Inspectors of Factories ..... 5. 

8 Inspectors of Notified Facotcries ..... 5- 

9 Revenue Officers ........ N.K. 

Kerala 

1 Commissioner of Labour ...... 1 

2 Deputy Commissioner of Labour ..... 2 

3 District Labour Officers ...... 9- 

4 Deputy Labour Officers ...... 5 

5 Assistant Labour Officers ...... 56 


Madhya Pradesh 


1 Labour Inspectors. 10 

2 Assistant Labour Inspectors ...... 2 

3 .Ex-Officio Inspectors ....... 77 

4 Officers of Revenue and Local Self Government ' Department 

Naib Tahasildars and Panchavat Inspectors for Agri¬ 
culture . ... N.K. 





















Afadras 'n Q 


1 Labour Inspectors ...... 

2 Plantation Inspectors ♦••••# 

3 Assistant Labour Inspecu r oi Labour Section • . 

4 Superintending Inspectors oi Factories ... 

5 Inspector of Factories ...... 

6 Assistant Inspector of Factories of District Level . 

7 Commissioner ol Labour ..... 

8 Deputy Commissioner ui Labour .... 

9 Revenue Inspectors of Revenue Department (Agriculture) 


10 

Chief Inspector ol Factories 

. 

. 


, 

i 

11 

Deputy Chic! Inspector ol Factories 

• 

• 

• 

• 

i 


Maharashtra 






1 

Chief Inspector of Factories . 



• 

• 

i 

2 

Deputy Chief Inspector ol Fac tories 



• 

• 

3 

3 

Senior. Inspector ol Factories 




• 

6 

4 

Junior Inspector oi Factories 


» 

• 

• 

18 

1 

Inspector of Notified Factories 


• 

• 

. 

18 

6 

Inspector under the Payment of Wages 

Act 

• 

• 


2 

7 

Deputy Commissioner of Labour . 

. 

. 



1 

a 

Chiei Government Lalxiur Offto r 





1 

9 

Government Laoour Office rs 

. 


. 


36 


10 Inspector under Shops N: Establishments Act . . , 

1 1 Assistant Commissioner oi Labour . 

12 Whole time Insjxrtor under the Bombay Shops and 
Establishments Act • lor Vidarbha Region only. . 

IS Revenue Officials front the rank ol collector . , 


1 Labour Officers . 

2 Labour Inspectors. 


Q'X'a m 

Labour Comroissioror . .... 

Deputy Labour Commissioner 
Implementatin & Evaluation Inspector, Cuttack 
Assistant Labour Commissioner 








5 Labour Officers . . . . . • 

6 Assistant Labour Officers . 

7 Certain Revenue Officials (For Agriculture) . 


All 

All 

N.K. 



Punjab 


1 

Labour Commissioner ...... 

1 

2 

Joint Labour Commissioner ...... 

1 

3 

Deputy Labour Commissionei ..... 

1 

4 

Assistant Labour Commissioner ..... 

1 

5 

Labour Officers ........ 

4 

6 

Conciliation Officer ....... 

6 

7 

Labour Inspectors. ....... 

14 

8 

Wage Inspectors ........ 

9 

9 

Inspectors of Shops & Commercial Establishments 

31 

10 

Patwaris and Eanungos of Revenue Departments (For Agri¬ 
culture) ......... 

All 

11 

Officer on Special Duty ...... 

1 


Rajasthan 


1 

Deputy Labour Commissioner (Law) 

1 

2 

Labour Officers ........ 

6 

3 

Minimum Wages Inspectors ...... 

11 

4 

Tehsildars t,«-officio; Inspectors for Agricultural Employ¬ 
ment) ..... 

All 


Uttar Pradesh** 


1 

Labour Inspectors. ....... 

119 

2 

Joint Labour Commissioner ...... 

2 

3 

Deputy Labour Commissioner ..... 

4 

4 

Assistant Labour Commissioner ..... 

9 

5 

Deputy Chief Inspector of Shops and Commercial Estab¬ 
lishments ......... 

1 

6 

Conciliation Officers ....... 

23 

7 

Labour Officers ........ 

3 

8 

Standing Orders Officer ...... 

1 

9 

Labour Intelligence Officer ...... 

1 

10 

Welfare Inspectors ....... 

2 













1ZU4 


1 

2 

3 

1 

West Bengal 

Labour Commissioner ....... 

1 

2 

Deputy Labour Commissioner ..... 

5 

3 

Assistant Labour Commissioner ..... 

15 

4 

Labour Officers ........ 

29 

5 

Other Officet s of Agriculture Directorate Posted at Darjecl- 



ing and Jalpaiguri for Agriculture .... 

N.K. 

6 

Full time Minimum Wages Inspectors .... 

5 

1 

Delhi 

Minimum Wages Inspectors ...... 

5 

2 

Complaint Inspectors ....... 

2 

3 

Inspectors of Shops & Commercial Establishments . 

9 

4 

Labour Commissioner ....... 

1 

5 

Conciliation Officer ....... 

3 

6 

Labour Officer (Welfare) ...... 

1 

7 

Labor Officer rum-Ghief-Inspector ofShops and Establish- 



menu ......... 

1 

8 

Chief Inspector of Factories ...... 

1 

9 

Assistant Labour Officer ...... 

I 

I 

Himvhal Pradesh 

Labour Inspectors. ....... 

2 

1 

Tripura 

Labour Officer ........ 

1 

2 

Labour Inspectors. ....... 

4 


N.K.—Not Known. 

Atl—Exact number not known. 


@—Rcportsfor the year 196+ are still due from the Governments of Bihar, 
Rajasthan and Himachal Pradesh hence the information given here 
in respect of Bihar and Rajasthan .elates to the year 1963 and that 
for Himachal Pradesh as on 31-12-1963. In respect of Central sphere 
the position relates to as on 15-6-1966.. 

*•—Bat'd o a tire information supplied by the Government of Uttar Pradesh 
vide their letter No. 3055 (TD;/xxxvi-A-1037(, TD^/1965 dated the 
30th September, 1966. 

•—In March 1965, the Government of Andhra Pradesh have sanctioned 
certain posts and appointed officers one for each District with the 
staff and one officer and staff in the Head Office for enforcement of 
the Minimum Wages Act in the employment of Agriculture. 
@!jj)3ased on the information supplied by the Government of Madras 
vile their letter No. 155577 Lab. C III/65-3 dated 15th March, 
1966. 

Sotirte. —Annual Repot ts on the Work .tg of the Minimum Wages Act fur¬ 
nished to the Labour Bureau by the State Governments. 
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l,157g ll,152h U,315h 7,357b 11,019 13,766 12,030 14,956 




Mysore .... .. 702 1,056 406 j 4,855 11,822 i 12,808 11,484 
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2. Figures for the years, 1956, 1957 and 1958 given agair.it Rajasthan relate to Ajmer area only. 

3. Figures given against Mysore do not relate to the entire State. 

4. Figuresgivcn for the year 1956 against Madhya Pradesh relate to former Madhya Bharat & Vindhya Pradesh States only. 
Sjar't .—-Annual Reports on the working of Minimum Wages Act, 1948 during the years 1956 to 1963 prepared by the Labour 












CHAPTER VI 


RATES OF MINIMUM WAGES 

I. The Concept and Content of Minimum Wages. 

6.1. x. The Minimum Wages Act, 1948, has not laid down 
any definite principle or criteria for guidance of wage fixing bodies 
for fixing the rates. The main object of the Act is to provide for 
fixation of minimum wages in occupations in which labour is 
not organised, where sweated labour conditions prevail and where 
there is a scope for the employers to exploit labour. The term 
‘minimum wages’ has not been defined in the Act or what 
should be the contents of a minimum wage has also not been 
determined. The absence of such definition or explanation has 
made the task of minimum wage fixing machinery rather difficult. 
‘Wages’ has been defined as all remuneration “capable of being 
expressed in terms of money, which would, if the terms of the 
contract of employment, expressed or implied, were fulfilled, 
be payable to a person employed in respect of his employment 
and includes house rent allowance but does not include....”. 
The Committees appointed from time to time for advising the 
Government in fixing/revising minimum wages have, therefore, 
at their discretion followed different principles in their reports 
for the purpose. Tribunals and other judicial bodies have been 
largely guided by the principles and practices adopted in foreign 
countries whenever disputes relating to minimum wages came up 
before them for their decision. The concept of minimum wages 
has, therefore, undergone progressive changes. 

6.1 .2. The Fair Wages Committee appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India in 1948, in its report, defined the terms ‘Living 
Wage’, ‘Minimum Wage’ and ‘Fair Wage’ as follows:— 

6.1 .3. The ‘Living Wage’ represents a standard of living 
which provides not merely for a bare physical subsistence but 
for the maintenance of health and decency, a measure of frugal 
comforts and some insurance against the more important mis¬ 
fortunes. The ‘Minimum Wage’ must provide not merely for the 
bare subsistence of life but for the preservation of the efficiency 
of the worker by providing for some measure of education, medical 
requirements and amenities. The ‘Fair Wage’ must have its 
lower limit set by the minimum w’age, and the upper limit by the 
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•capacity of the industry to pay, but between these two limits 
the actual wages will depend on (a) productivity of labour, (b) 
prevailing rates of wages, (c) the level of national income and its 
distribution and (d) the place of the industry in the economy of 
the country. 

6.1.4. The Fair Wages Committee, further, desired, that 
the wage fixing machinery should relate a fair wage to fair load 
of work and in case of doubt whether the existing work load is 
reasonable, proper time and motion studies should be instituted 
on scientific basis. It would thus appear that bare subsistence 
or minimum wage is a wage which should be sufficient to cover 
the bare physical needs of a worker and his family, i.e., a rate 
which has got to be paid to the worker irrespective of the capacity 
of the industry to pay. The primary factor to be taken into 
consideration while fixing the minimum rates of wages should 
be the cost of minimum subsistence. 

6.1.5. In July 1957, the 15th Session of the Indian Labour 
Conference laid down the quantitative requirements of a 
minimum wage. According to these norms the minimum wage 
should provide not only for food, clothing and shelter, the bare 
necessities of life but also for the medical benefits and other 
amenities. 

6.1.6. A bare subsistence or minimum wage is a wage which 
would be sufficient to cover the bare physical needs of a worker 
and his family, that is a rate which has got to be paid to the 
worker irrespective of the capacity of the industry to pay. If an 
industiy is unable to pay to its workmen at least a bare minimum 
wage it has no right to exist. *The statutory minimum wage 
has been described as being more than the bare minimum or 
subsistence wage. It should be sufficient to cover not only the bare 
physical needs of the worker and his family but should also provide 
for the preservation of the efficiency of the worker and for some 
measure of education, medical requirements and amenities. 
The Supreme Court of India after discussing the various notions 
of these concepts, observed that : 

‘The enactment of the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 must be 
interpreted as affording an example of an attempt to 
provide a statutory minimum wage which should 
approximate to the directive of a living wage enjoine 
upon the State by Article 43 of the Constitution of India 


•Express Newspaper (Privale) Lid., Vs. The Union ci India, AIR 1£!£ S C. 

578. 
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It must further be noticed that the content of this statu¬ 
tory minimum wage should not be regarded as static or 
fixed but a dynamic one varying from time to time with 
the growh and development of national economy, 
living standards, and notions of advancing and pro¬ 
gressive social philosophy.’ It has further stated that 
what is a subsistence wage in one country may appear 
to be much below’ the subsistence level in another; the 
same is true about a fair wage, and a living wage; 
what is a fair wage in one country may be treated as 
a living wage in another, whereas that may be regarded 
as a living wage in one country may be no more than 
a fair wage in another.* 

6.1 .7. Regarding the concepts of‘Living Wage’, ‘Fair Wage r 
and ‘Minimum Subsistence Wage’, the Bank Award Commission 
has also stated that it is difficult to describe these concepts in 
definite words. The contents of these expressions are elastic and 
varying. The terms ‘basic wage’, ‘fair wage.’ like their varients 
‘the poverty level’, ‘the subsistence level’ and ‘the comfort 
or decency level’ are essentially subjective in their character. 
It is difficult to give any adequate precision to these concepts. 
Their contents may conceivably differ from country to country 
and even in one country front trade to trade. In other words, 
the concept of a living wage is essentially something svhich is 
hypothetical and relative. Its denotation depends upon the views 
of social just ice that may prevail in any country at a given time and 
to the subsisting economic circumstances.’** 

6.r .8. In its recent decision relating to minimum wage 
(Hindustan Times Case 1963-I.L.L.J. pages 108-113) the Supreme 
Court has stated : 

“At the bottom of the ladder there is the minimum wage 
which the employer of any industrial labour must pay in 
order to be allowed to continue an industry. Above this 
is fair wage which may roughly be said to approximate 
to the need based minimum in the sense of a wage 
which is adequate to cover the normal need of the average 
employee regarded as a human being in a civilised 
Society. Above the fair wage is the living wage, a wage 
which will maintain the workman in the highest state of 
industrial efficiency, which will enable him to provide 

•Supreme Court Decision in the care of Standard Vacuum Relg. Co. V*. 

Itl Workmen, LtJ Feb. 1961, p.233. 

••Cited in Wage Policy in CutKi< —R. C. Cokhale, p. 9, 
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his family with all the material things which are 
required for health and physical well-being, enough to 
enable him to qualify to discharge his duties as a 
citizen.” 

6.1 .9. The I. L. O. Convention No. 26 of 1928 concerning 
creation of Minimum Wage Fixing Machinery has not defined 
the term ‘minimum wage’. The Convention has recommended 
to its member States the desirability of setting up machinery for 
the fixation of minimum wages for workers employed in certain 
of the trades or parts of trades (and in particular in home working 
trades) in which no arrangements exist for the effective regulation 
of wages by collective agreement or otherwise and wages are 
exceptionally low. For the purpose of determining the minimum 
rates of wages, it has been stated in the I. L. O. Recommendation 
No. 30 of 1928 concerning the Application of Minimum Wage— 
Fixing Machinery that the wage fixing body should in any case 
take into account the necessity of enabling the workers concerned 
to maintain a suitable standard of living. For this purpose regard 
should primarily be had to the rates of wages being paid for similar 
work in trades where the workers are sufficiently organised and 
have concluded effective collective agreements, or, if no such 
standard of reference is available in the circumstances, to the general 
level of wages prevailing in the country or in the particular 
locality. 

6.1.10. There is no clcar-cut definition of minimum wage 
in any of the minimum wage legislation in foreign countries as well. 
For instance, in Great Britain, the subject of minimum wage is 
covered by four or five different statutes. These do not give a 
clear statutory definition of the principles to be followed in deter¬ 
mining the wages to be paid to workers. The Agricultural Wages 
(Regulation) Act, 1937 directed as follows: 

‘In fixing minimum wages, the Committee shall, so far as 
practicable, secure for able-bodied men such wages as, 
in the opinion of the Committee, are adequate to pro¬ 
mote efficiency and to enable a man in an ordinary case, 
to maintain himself and his family in accordance with 
such standard of comfort as may be reasonable in rela¬ 
tion to the nature of his occupation’. 

The Acts in Great Britain attempted a short of direction to the 
rate-fixing bodies in coal mining and in agriculture regarding the 
basis upon which legal wages minima should be settled. In fact, 

*(1) The Legal Minimum—-J. Hallas-worth—p. 45. 

(2) Wage Policy in Outline—R. G. Gokhale, p. 10. 
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the Trade Boards were left to conduct their work without any 
direct statutory guidance. 

6.1.11. In Australian industrial terminology the ‘basic 
wage’ and the ‘minimum wage* have been defined as follows:— 

‘The basic wage there approximates to a bare minimum 
subsistence wage and no normal adult male covered by 
an award is permitted to work a full standard hours 
week at less than the assessed basic wage rate. The basic 
is expressed as the minimum at which normal adult male 
unskilled workers may legally be employed, differing from 
the amounts fixed as legal minima for skilled and semi¬ 
skilled workers, piece workers and casual workers res¬ 
pectively . .. The minimum wage is the lowest rate at 
which members of specified grade of workers may 
legally be employed.’* 

61.12. In countries like, Australia, New Zealand, the United 
States of America and Canada, where the national income is high, 
the living wage forms the primary basis of the minimum wage. 
It is generally accepted in various parts of the world that the living 
wage should enable the male earner to provide for himself and his 
,unity not merely the bare essentials of food, clothing and shelter, 
but a measure of comfort including education for the children, 
protection against ill-health, requirements of social needs and a 
measure of insurance against the more important misfortunes and 
ml age. In most of the under-developed countries in Asia, and 
Latin America, however, the level of national income is so low 
i hat it is generally accepted that such countries cannot afford 
i<> prescribe by law a minimum wage which would correspond to 
i he concept of the living wage. The Wage Act of Burma pres- 
! vibes that the minimum wages should enable the workers to 
maintain themselves. In Japan the minimum wage has been 
mken as that which should meet the need of the worker who lives 
a life of human being. In Philippines, it has been defined that it 
tumid be as nearly adequate as is economically feasible to main- 
tain the minimum standard of living necessary for the health, 
rfficiency and general well being of employees.** 

6 . i . 13. In the absence of any definition of the term ‘mini¬ 
mum wages’ in the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, the Committees 
,pp anted under the Act have taken the definition as given by 

•Industrial Regulation in Australia (1947), O.D.R. Feenarder, Chapter 
XVII, p. 155. 

••Labour Bureau Pamphlet on Minimum Wage Fixing Machirery. 
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the Fair Wages Committee and for quantitative requirements 
these were guided by the recommendations of the 15th Session of 
the Indian Labour Conference held in July, 1957. 

6.1.14. Instead of going in for a definition of the term 
‘minimum wage’, we should go ahead with the purpose in view 
for which this piece of legislation was enacted. At that time a very 
large labour force which was in unorganised state, was unable 
to bargain effectively with their employers and was liable to be 
sweated, hence the necessity for state regulation of minimum 
wages by fixation of rates. While introducing the Bill in the 
Central Legislative Assembly, Dr. B. R. Ambedkar said that in 
India Worker's Organisations were poorly developed and the 
workers bargaining power was consequently poor. Subsequently, 
Shri Jagjivan Ram, the then Minister for Labour stated in the 
Constitutent Assembly (Legislative) in 1948 as follows: 

“The necessity for a piece of legislation of this nature is 
paramount in our country especially in those employ¬ 
ments where the workers are not in a position to organise 
themselves and get their grievances removed and their 

legitimate demands fulfilled by the employers.The 

workers in a very large number of industries mostly 
situated in rural areas or in small towns get wages 
which are not at all consistent with the labour that is 
put in, in the operation of their work and these indus¬ 
tries are popularly known as sweated industries. This 
Bill provides that something might be done to improve 
the lot of the workers in these sweated industries. The 
schedule in which certain industries have been enu¬ 
merated is not exhaustive. I would say that the schedule 
is simply illustrative.”* 

Thus the minimum wage fixing bodies should have in view that 
the minimum wages which they are to prescribe should be consis¬ 
tent with the labour that is put in by the workers in the operation 
of their work. However, for purposes of their guidance, the defini¬ 
tion of the terms ‘Living Wage’, ‘Fair Wage’ and ‘Minimum 
Wage’ provided by the Committee on Fair Wages and the quan¬ 
titative requirements of minimum wages laid down in the recom¬ 
mendations of the 15th Session of the Indian Labour Conference 
held in July 1957 are there. The minimum wage is to be consi¬ 
dered the lowest wage legally payable in a particular industry. 


•1948, Constituent Assembly (Legislative) Debates, page 339. 
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IL Factors to be considered for arriving at the minimum 
wage 

6.2.1. Wages are fixed in three main ways: by individual 
bargaining ; by collective bargaining; or by authoritative regula¬ 
tion. At diffrent stages in the development of economic thought 
various .theories have been advanced to account for the wage 
levels which prevail in different industries under different condi¬ 
tions of bargaining and wage-fixing. The main elements in these 
theories may be summarised as follows: 

Subsistence Theory —Wages are determined by the cost of 
providing subsistence for the workers. 

Wage fund Theory. —After rent and raw materials are paid for, 
a definite amount remains for labour. The total wage fund and 
the number of workers determine the average worker’s share in 
the form of wages. 

Residual claiment Theory .—Wages represent the amount of 
value created in-production that remains after payment has been 
made to all productive factors other than labour. 

Standard of living Theory. —Wages are determined by the 
standard of living of the wage earners. 

Demand and supply Theory. —Wages depend upon the demand 
and supply of labour. 

Marginal Productivity Theory. —A refinement of the demand 
and supply theory; wages are determined by the value of net 
product of the marginal unit of labour employed. 

Bargaining Theory .—Wages are determined by the relative 
bargaining power of workers or trade unions and employers. 

6.2.2. Most economists now confine their explanation of 
the determination of wages in a modern free labour market to 
a combination of the marginal productivity theory and the 
bargaining theory. Even where the labour market is not free and 
the wage rates for different occupations are fixed by wage boards 
or other wage fixing authorities, the marginal productivity theory 
helps to explain the limits within which it is practicable for such 
authorities to fix particular wage rates.* 

6.2 .3. ^e Minimum Wages Act, 1948 has not laid down 
any basic principles to be followed in the fixation of rates of 
minimum wages, but it may be generally said that the Act is 

•I.L.O. General Report on Wage*, 1948—pp. 36-37. 

15—1 L. & E.|67 
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intended to protect labour from the vagaries of the bad employer. 
The minimum wage legislation seeks to prescribe the rates for 
the lowest wage below which even a bad employer cannot go. 
The significance of this has been specially stressed lest the purpose 
of minimum wage legislation should be so vitiated as to tend 
imperceptibly to a pegging down of reasonable wages. The Central 
Pay Commission (1946-47) stated that “the State must now take 
some steps forward in the direction of giving effect to the 'living 
wage’ principle. The question is to what extent. . .the standard of 
living like the poverty line is to a large extent a relative conception. 
It reflects national conceptions and these are, in turn, shaped 
by the national income. The poverty line may be drawn at the 
line below which an individual would be undernourished or It 
may be drawn well above the nutritional minimum, at a point 
where a choice of diet and the chance of some cultural life or 


recreation will also be possible.’’** It was, however, felt by 
the Commission that in the initial stage, the minimum wage 
should be related to the normal wage level prevailing in the coun¬ 
try and the State will not be justified in imposing an unduly 
heavy burden of taxation on its subjects to raise money to pay 
its employees liberally. 

6.2.4. Ra ’* Committee which was appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India in 1940 to ascertain the rise in the cost of living 
for the lower paid stafl of the G. I. P. Railway since the out¬ 
break of the Second World War, pointed out that its estimates 
about poverty line or subsistence level were arrived at only 
for the purpose of calculating dearness allowance and were for 
the limited purpose of deciding at what level of income the dearness 
allowance should be given. The Committee was of the view that 
food and fuel is to constitute 52 per cent, of the entire expenditure 
of the famdy and its conclusion that the monthly expenditure of 
a family on these items would be Rs. 17.50, was based on the 
authority of the pamphlet on ‘Balanced Diets’ issued by the 
Bombay Presidency Baby and Health Week Association in iqu 
and on Dr. Aykroyd’s Formula, given in Health Bulletin 
No. 23 (1938 Edition). On that calculation it held that in the 
city of Bombay, families of an average size needed, in pre-war 
time, a monthly income of not less than Rs. 35 and that with the 
rise in the cost of living due to the Second World War such 
families have no margin for reduction. 


6.2.5. Wage estimates of 
Enquiry Committee (1937-40) 


the Bombay Textile Labour 
were also based on the diet 


••Report of the Central Pay CommlMlon (1947)—p. 31. 
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intake of 2600 calories suggested by Dr. Aykroyd in his Bulletin 
‘Human Nutrition and Diet’. The Committee recognised that 
the non-vegetarian diet would be costlier than the vegetarian diet 
and its estimates were for the vegetarian diet only on the ground 
that (i) it was concerned with the ascertainment of minimum 
living wage standard, and (ii) the family budget studies revealed 
a comparatively small consumption of meat amongst the textile 
workers in Bombay. With regard to the housing, its estimates 
were based on the recommendations of the Rent Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee. It considered that for a family of four, 180 square feet 
might be held as the minimum in Bombay. As regards determina¬ 
tion of expenditure on other items, in the absence of any norms, 
it proceeded on the basis of the data thrown up by the Family 
Budget Enquiries conducted by the Labour Office, Bombay. 
It came to the conclusion that for maintaining a living standard— 
the range for a typical family—of a husband, wife and two child¬ 
ren—was between Rs. 50 and Rs. 55 for the city of Bombay. 

6.2 6. Mr. Justice Rajadhyaksha who adjudicated in the 
dispute between the Post and Telegraph Department and its 
non-gazetted employees also proceeded on the basis of Justice 
Rau’s findings, that the subsistence level on the basis of average 
index number for the whole of 1939, which was 106, was Rs. 35 
per month for the city of Bombay. 

6.2.7. The u - p - Labour Enquiry Committee (1948) felt 
that the fixation of the minimum at the comfort level for the great 
mass of workers was not within the realm of attainment and that 
the subsistence plus level must be taken as the criterion of the 
socially desirable minimum basic standard of living or basic living 
wage. Its assessment of expenditure on food was based on the 
norms of 3000 calories suggested by Dr. Radhakumud Mukerji 
and supported by the sub-committee on Nutritional requirements 
set up by the Nutrition Advisory Committee, Indian Research 
Fund Association, but ultimately recommended on the norms 
of 2700 calories vegetarian diet worked out by Dr. Patwardhan. 
The Committee was of the view that "the criteria for wage regula¬ 
tion should be the capacity of the representative firm to pay. 
To put it negatively in no case should the capacity of the least 
efficient firm be used as the guide to the adjustment of wage rates." 

6.2 .8. The view of the Committee on Fair Wages regarding 
the factors to be taken into account in determining the fair wage 
may be summarised as follows: • 

"While the lower limit of the fair wage must obviously be 
the minimum wage, the upper limit is equally set by what may 
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broadly be called the capacity of the industry to pay. This will 
depend not only on the present economic position of the industry 
but on its future prospects. Between these two limits the actual 
wages wifi depend on a consideration of the factors-(i) the pro¬ 
ductivity of labour, (ii) the prevailing rates of wages in the same 
or similar occupations in the same or neighbouring localities, 

(iii) the level of the national income and its distribution; and 

(iv) the place of the industry in the economy of the country”.* 
Regarding the productivity of labour, the opinion of the Com¬ 
mittee was that the wage-fixing machinery should relate a fair wage 
to a fair load of work and in case of doubt whether the existing 
work-load is reasonable or not, proper time and motion studies 
should be instituted on a scientific basis. As regards the prevailing 
rates of wages, the feeling of the Committee was that ‘while 
prevailing rates of wages fixed as a result of proper collective 
bargaining will bear a close approximation, for the present, to 
the fair wages, and should, therefore, be taken into account in 
fixing fair wages, the same cannot be said of prevailing wages 
resulting from unequal bargaining. The wage-fixing machinery 
should, therefore, make due allowance for any depression of 
wages caused by unequal bargaining.’ The Committee pointed 
out that in determining the capacity of an industry to pay, the 
relevant criteria should be the capacity of a particular industry 
in a specified region and, as far as possible, the same wages 
should be prescribed for all units of that industry in that region. 
It was further added that it would be wrong to take the capacity 
of a particular unit or the capacity of all industries in the country. 
The wage-fixing machineries have been advised that before, 
deciding to make any allowance for benefits, statutory or otherwise 
granted to workers, to examine the nature and extent of those be¬ 
nefits. If the benefit provided is to reduce the expenses of a work¬ 
er on items of expenditure which are taken into account for the 
calculation of the fair wage, it must necessarily be taken into 
account in fixing the actual fair wage payable otherwise not. 
As regards the size of the family and the number of earners, the 
Committee decided to calculate the fair wage on the basis of a 
family consisting of three consumption units and one earner. 

6.2.9. The Fifteenth Session of the Indian Labour Confe¬ 
rence held in July, 1957 in New Delhi enunciated certain prin¬ 
ciples and norms in fixing minimum wages. It laid down that 
minimum wages must be need based and must ensure the mini¬ 
mum needs of the workmen irrespective of other consideration. 


•Report of the Committee on Fair Wages— p. 10. 
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To calculate the minimum wage the Indian Labour Conference 
recommended the following formulas*— 

(i) The standard working class family should be taken to 

consist of 3 consumption units for one earner, the 
earnings of women, children and adolescents should 
be disregarded; 

(ii) Minimum food requirements should be calculated on 
the basis of a net intake of 2700 calories, as recommended 
by Dr. Aykroyd for an average Indian adult of moderate 
activity; 

(iii) Clothing requirements should be estimated at per capita 
consumption of 18 yards per annum which would give 
for the average worker's family of four, a total of 72 
yards; 

(iv) In respect of housing the norms should be the minimum 
rent charged by Government in any area for houses 
provided under the Subsidised Industrial Housing 
Scheme for low-income groups; and 

(v) Fuel, lighting and other ‘miscellaneous’ items of expendi¬ 
ture should constitute 20 per cent, of the total minimum 
wage. 

While agreeing to these guidelines for fixing minimum 
wages for industrial workers throughout the country, the Com¬ 
mittee would recognise the existence of instances where difficulties 
might be experienced in implementing these recommendations. 
Wherever the minimum wage fixed went below the recommenda¬ 
tions, it would be incumbent on the authorities concerned to 
justify tfie circumstances which prevented them from adherence 
to the norms laid down. 

6.2.10. The principles laid down for arriving at the mini¬ 
mum wages by the 15th Session of the Indian Labour Con¬ 
ference have been discussed in a few awards, but it has been held 
that it is not possible in the existing circumstances to adhere to the 
norms prescribed by the Conference. The Industrial Tribunal, 
Bombay in the dispute between Messrs. Ruston and Hornsby 
(India) Private Limited and the workmen (including clerical 
staff) working under it, observed: 

“The resolution of the 15th Tripartite Conference in my 
opinion does not say that it is obligatory on the employer 


•Tripartite Concluiiont 1942-1962—p. 49. 
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immediately to give need-based wage and if it is unable 
to give it owing to its financial incapacity, it has no 
right to exist. What the Conference intended was that 
this should be the ultimate aim which should gradually 
be attained, as the prosperity of the industry increases 
and as soon as its capacity permits. The need based wage 
as calculated on the lines shown in the resolution of the 
Conference is such that very few units in any industry 
would be able to pay it. It is quite clear, therefore, that 
the need based wage fixed in accordance with the 
principles approved by the 15th Tripartite Conference 
cannot be the minimum wage fixed under the Statute. 
It cannot be said, therefore, that an industry or a unit 
which cannot pay that wage had no right to exist. The 
principles enunciated by the Conference should be borne 
in mind by the Tribunals while fixing wages along with 
other conditions like the financial position of the in¬ 
dustry, etc.”* 

6.2.11. The Second Central Pay Commission was of the 
view that the recommendations of the Conference were not 
obligatory but could be considered on merits as the Government 
was not committed to take executive action to enforce the Re¬ 
commendation. The Commission, however, emphasised that the 
recommendations of the Conference were meant to be followed 
during the Second Plan period and did not merely lay down an 
objective to be achieved progressively later on as the economy 
developed and the fruits of development became more equit¬ 
ably distributed. The Commission did not approach the 
question of nutrition requirements strictly in accordance with 
the resolution of the Tripartite Labour Conference. It may be 
that their approach was justifiable from the point of view 
of the purpose for which they were examining the Tripartite 
resolution. According to the Commission the diet as recommended 
at page 16 of the Health Bulletin No. 23 (Nurtrition Values of 
Indian Foods and Balancing of Satisfactory Diets by Dr. Aykroyd) 
seems to be the standard diet for the purpose of minimum wage 
norms.** 

6.2.12. The National Planning Committee had recom¬ 
mended 45 yards per capita as the norm for clothing while the 
Bombay Plan aimed at 30 yards.The Planning Commission 

•Supplement to Industrial Awards in India—Labour Bureau—page* 

49—50. 

**Wagei, Dearness Allowance and Bonus—by Shri G. L. Kotharl—pp. 

175—76. 

4-State Regulation of Minimum Wages by S. B. L. Nigam, p. 230.. 
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assessed* the requirements of cotton textiles in the country at a> 
per capita consumption of 18 yards per annum. The Planning 
Commission’s estimate, no doubt pertains to the average Indian, 
but, it should equally be applicable to the industrial worker.. 
The estimates of clothing costs made by various organisations and 
State Governments range between Rs. 3.60 to Rs. 11.60. Apart 
from the climatic conditions, the wearing patterns prevalent in 
different areas have profound bearing on the estimates of the cloth 
costs. 

6.2.13. Adjudicators and Tribunals have relied to a greater 
extent on the principles enunciated in the Fair Wages Com¬ 
mittee’s Report. All wage-fixing bodies have, however, generally 
taken into consideration the financial position of the employer 
concerned also, though only in an indirect manner, in fixing 
the minimum wage. Other factors generally considered by the 
Adjudicators and Tribunals are the minimum needs of the workers,, 
prevailing wage rates, amenities and privileges provided, nature 
of work, capacity of industry to pay, productivity of labour, 
size of the family, etc.** The Labour Appellate Tribunal in the 
case of Bijoy Cotton Mills, Ltd., Vs. their employees in 1950 
had emphasised that the minimum wage must relate to the needs 
of the humblest class of workers and below which it ought not to 
be allowed to fall by competition. It has to be fixed in accordance 
with well-established principles for fixing the same. The fact 
that plenty of cheap labour is available is not a relevant factor. 
In the matter of fixation of minimum wages, the elementary needs 
and requirements of a worker are alone to be considered.! 
Regarding the prevailing rates of wages, the Labour Appellate 
Tribunal in the dispute between the workmen and the manage¬ 
ment of the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills, Madras, observed 
as given below: 

“Unless the same wage level of workers employed in similar 
occupations in the same locality or in the neighbour¬ 
hood be maintained, there'would be flow of labour from 
one industry to another in the same locality or neigh¬ 
bourhood or from one unit of the same industry to 
another unit of the same industry resulting in unfair 
competitions with all its undesirable consequences.”! 

•Wages, Deeameas Allowance and Bonus—by Shri G. L. Kcthari—page 

181 . 

••Supplement to Industrial Awards in India—Labour Bureau—page 50. 
tLabour Law Journal—p. 311. 

{Labour Law Journal (1951), Vol. II, p.327. 
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Similarly, the Supreme Court of India in a dispute between 
the workmen of Jessop and Co., Ltd., and others observed that 
“wages including wage-scales are fixed on region-ram-industry 
basis and one of the reasons behind this principle is that concerns 
of more or less of the same standing in the same industry should 
have as nearly as possible same wages so that they might stand 
on a par with one another in the matter of competition. Other¬ 
wise, if disparate rates of wages are fixed in a particular concern 
which are much higher than the prevailing rates of wages in 
concerns of similar standing in the same industry, it will be put 
at a disadvantage when it comes to compete in the market in the 
sale of its products. It is for this reason that when scales of pay are 
being fixed that tribunals look at what are called comparable 
concerns in framing wage structure".* In regard to giving due 
consideration to the amenities and privileges provided to workers 
in fixing wages, the views of the Industrial Court, Bombay were 
as follows: “YVhile prescribing wages, all the amenities could not 
be ignored as if they did not exist.”** The Industrial Tribunal, 
Bombay, while awarding minimum wages examined the duties, 
degree of responsibility, etc. of each category of workmen. 
The matter relating to the capacity of the industry to pay was 
considered in detail by the Supreme Court and the principle 
enunciated by it is given below: 

“For determining the financial capacity of a concern to 
bear the burden of wage increase, the financial capacity 
as disclosed by trading results over a period of years 
must be considered. Farther, it cannot be said that a 
fair wage must inevitably be postponed till a fair return 
on capital is obtained. Wages are fixed on a long-term 
basis and depend on the cost of living and needs of 
workmen.”! 

However, the Labour Appellate Tribunal (Calcutta) in a dispute 
between certain Printing Presses and their workmen in Assam, 
declared that “wages should not be so increased as to destroy the 
industry on which so many workers now depend for their livelihood 
and in which so many individuals have invested their capital. 
In relation to the factor, cost of living, for the fixation of mini¬ 
mum wages, the awards of Bombay Industrial Court (in respect 
of textile industry in Ahmedabad, Sholapur and Bombay) and 
of the Labour Appellate Tribunal (in a dispute between the 
Kirlampudi Sugar Mills Ltd., and their workmen) may be refer¬ 
red to. Different wage rates have been awarded for different places 
according to the cost of living at those places._ 

•Labour Law Journal (1964), Vol. I, pp. 453-454. 

•♦Industrial Court Reporter, July, 1958. 

f Labour Bureau Pamphlet on Minimum Wage Fixing Machinery, 
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6.2.14* The Wage Board for Cotton Textile Industry did not 
•challenge the scientific validity of the norms laid down by the 
15th Session of the Indian Labour Conference for determination 
of minimum wage. The Board which was appointed in 1957 
and reported in 1959, however, evaded the issue of fixing need 
based wages on the ground that these norms were not then immedi¬ 
ately feasible in the industry. 


6.2.15. The Cement Wage Board which was appointed in 
1958, was also faced with the controversy on dietic norms and* 
.the relative costs of various diets. In this regard the Board reported 
as follows: 


“We are relieved of the necessity of giving definite opinion 
on this controversy for the following reasons. We have 
worked out the costs of the diet referred to as the ‘ade¬ 
quate diet’ recommended by the Nutritive Advisory 
Council and appearing in the Agenda papers of the 
15th Session of the Indian Labour Conference as well 
as Table II diet of the revised Edition of the Health 
Bulletin. Both these diets cost so much more than in the 
existing economic conditions of the country, and parti¬ 
cularly in the case of the Cement Industry in which 
the price is controlled by Government in the interests 
of the consumers and in the interests of national develop¬ 
ment, it is not feasible to fix the minimum wage on the 
basis of either of the particular diet reffcrred to in Table 
II of the Health Bulletin. A course that might be open 
to us is to take a figure somewhere between the cost of 
Table II diet and the Table IV diet, so as to provide 
for something more than Table IV diet. But even taking 
Table IV diet as the basis, the minimum wage according 
to the norms laid down by the 15th Indian Labour 
Conference is so much higher than the existing wage in 
most centres of the Cement Industry that we think that 
this Wage Board should not recommend more than a 
minimum wage based on Table IV diet. However, the 
workers’ representatives on this Board disagree with 
the above mentioned observations on diet and feel 
that Table IV should be taken as the basis but looking 
to the present circumstances of the Cement Industry and 
the existing emoluments of the workmen in the industry, 
they agree to the minimum wage recommended by thil 
Board.’’ 
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6.3. i6. The Wage Board for Sugar Industry which reported 
in i960, commented as given below on the norms laid down by 
the 15th Indian Labour Conference : 

“Any blind adherence to idealistic pattern of diets would 
seem highly unrealistic in the present day situation of the 
country. The food norm laid down by the 15th Labour 
Conference should be taken as the goal to be achieved 
as soon as possible with due regard to the economic 
conditions in the country and the development stage 
through which it is passing.” 

6.3.17. The norms laid down by the 15th Session of the 
Indian Labour Conference were also considered by the Wage 
Board for Jute Industry and the opinion of the Board was: “In 
working out the requirements of a working class family, it made 
different calculations based on different kinds of diets, balanced 
diet and also improved diet on the basis of an intake of 3,850 
calories, and found that, whichever dietetic norm was taken 
the estimates of the need-based minimum wage were such that they 
were much higher than vvhat the lowest paid workers in the Jute 
Industry were anywhere getting at present”. 

6.2.18. The Wage Board for Iron and Steel Industry exa¬ 
mined the recommendations of the 15th Session of the Indian 
Labour Conference in some detail. The calculations made by the 
Board for different centres were on the basis of 2,700 calories per 
capita as dictic norm and for a family of three consumption 
units, 8,100 calories. The Steel Wage Board worked out the need- 
based wages for steel centres on the basis of improved diet (Table 
No. IV, given in the Health Bulletin No. 23, fifth edition). 
The calculations made for the Jamschdpur Centre by the Wage 
Board are given in the Table below : 


(Based on October 1964 prices ) 

(Average All-India Consumer Price Index—163) 
(Base 1949—too) 


Name of commo¬ 
dities 

Quantity 
per day 
per adult 

Consumption per 

month per adult 

Average 
price per 

Kg- 

(Rs.) 

Total 

expendi¬ 

ture 

per month 
(R».) 

(Oa) 

Seer* 

Kg. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Rice 

9 

8.44 

7.65 

0.89 

6.81 

Wheat 

5 

4.69 

4.25 

0.78 

3.32 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Pubes 

3 

2.81 

2.55 

1.30 

3.32 

Non-leafy vegetables 

6 

5.63 

5.10 

0.99 


Leafy vegetables 

8 

7.50 

6.80 

0.45 

3.06 

Milk 

4 

3.75 

(pcr[seer) 

1.12 


Fats & Oils . 

2 

1.88 

1.70 

3.76 

6.39 

Sugar & Jaggery 

2 

1.88 

1.70 

1.06 






Rs. 

Total expenditure on food for one consumption unit 

• 

33.95 

I 

Total expenditure on food for three consumption 
units per month . . . . . .33 

95x3 

101.85 


Requirements of cloth : Shirting 

1.26 



Blouse piece . 

1.22 



Longcloth 

1.37 



Sarees .... 

1.15 



Dhoti .... 

1.05 



Averaor 

1.21 



Expenditure on cloth per month . . 1 

.21 X 72 

7.26 



12 


II 

House Rent per month ..... 

• 

12.50 

III 

Miscellaneous (20 per cent.) .... 

• 

30.40 


Total 

152.01 


Similar calculations made by the Board for Bhilai came to 
Rs. 145.90 (on July 1964 prices, index number 154) and for 
Bhadravati came to Rs. 137.16 (on September, 1964 prices and 
index number 159). The Board stated that after making allow¬ 
ances for the price of a portion of rice and wheat of the controlled 
rate, the expenditure on food for one consumption unit will be 
reduced by Rs. 2,67 and for three consumption units by Rs. 8.00. 
The need-based wage for Jamshedpur should be Rs. 142 on the 
basis of October 1964 prices, when the all-index stood at 163.. 
The Board then proceeded to deflate the calculation on index. 
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number 163 to index number 152 which was the average indey 
for the year 1964. For Jamshedpur it was found the need-based 
wage at 152 points would be Rs. 132.40. Regarding the allowance 
toj be made for the fringe benefits already enjoyed by the workers, 
the Board has reported as follows :— 

"It has, however, been a very difficult task for the Board to 
allocate a share of these benefits towards the need-based 
wage. The Board is of the view that, taking all these 
factors into account, it would be appropriate to fix Rs. 
125/- per month as the need-based wage for an unskilled 
male worker engaged in the works departments of the 
steel plants on production or maintenance jobs.” 

6.2.19. The Wage Board for Tea Plantation Industry which 
was appointed in i960 and reported in 1966, also gave careful 
consideration to the norms laid down by the 15th Session of the 
Indian Labour Conference and the principles enunciated by the 
'Committee on Fair Wages. The view of the Board was : 

"F.W.C.’s principles are not inflexible. Wage fixation in 
any industry is not an easy matter as it requires considera¬ 
tion of several aspects which are not quite simple. Every 
responsible wage fixing machinery should take only a 
practical view of the matters under its consideration. 
The Board has realised, from the beginning, that wage 
fixation in the tea plantation industry was even more 
difficult. In any case it is not a straight application 
of certain rigid principles, real or abstract. 

• * * * 

The Board is of the view that those norms, which have been 
laid down by the unanimous resolution of a tripartite 
body, require due consideration in connection with any 
fair wage fixation. The resolution itself envisaged 
existence of instances where difficulties might be experien¬ 
ced in implementing these recommendations. 

* * • * 

The present position of the tea plantation industry is not 
such that it can straightaway pay to the workers a wage 
which would be enough to provide the goods and ser¬ 
vices intended to be given under this formula of the need 
based wage. The Board has, therefore, felt that it should 
take assistance of these norms in connection with its work 
of devising a new wage structure only to the extent it is 
possible. Accordingly, the Board has considered the 
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special circumstances prevailing in the industry in rela¬ 
tion to the norms of minimum requirements recommen¬ 
ded by the 15th Indian Labour Conference.” 

6.2.20. In order to ascertain the extent to which the current 
wages of the tea plantation workers could be raised, besides others,, 
the factors that weighed heavily with the Board were (i) the pre¬ 
vailing level of wages, (ii) the place of the industry in the national 
economy, (iii) the general economic situation in the country, (iv) 
the needs of the industry in a , developing economy, (v) the part 
it has to play in earning the much needed foreign exchange for 
the country and (vi) the industry’s future development plans. The 
Board has also kept in mind the employment opportunities avai¬ 
lable to the other members of the plantation workers’ families and 
the fringe benefits which are available to them. The Board has 
also considered the ability of the industry to pay keeping in view 
its present financial position and also its future prospects. 

Practice followed by the Central and State Governmenta 
and by the Minimum Wage Committees and Boards. 

6.2.21. As mentioned earlier the Minimum Wages Act 
does not provide any guidance to the Wage fixing authority in 
regard to the content of a minimum wage, factors to be taken into 
account while fixing the minimum rates of wages, size of the 
family unit for which minimum rates have to be fixed, weightage 
to be given to different factors like cost of living, needs of the 
workers and the capacity of the industry to pay, etc. It is left 
to the individual committee or the Government to determine their 
own standards and arrive at conclusions. In the absence of such 
guiding principles, the minimum wages were generally determined 
by the Committees by a judicious balance of the different factors 
like the human needs of workers, the number of earning members 
of an average workers family, the importance of the industry in 
the national economy, the living costs in a locality and the prevailing 
wage levels. Mostly they have been impressed with the necessity 
of securing to the worker’s a wage adequate to maintain a minimum 
standard of living. But when confronted with the question of 
capacity of the industry to pay they have invariably watered down 
their standard and their recommendations represent a compromise 
between conflicting interests rather than a scientific attempt to 
determine a minimum standard.* 

6.2.22. The principles and the factors taken into account 
by the Central and State Governments in fixing/revising the 
minimum rates of wages are discussed below. 

•Minimum Wages In India by V. R. Pillal, p. 54. 
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6.3.23. Central Government .—The Central Government fixed 
minimum wages in respect of the scheduled employments in the 
‘central sphere’ by a series of notifications issued in 1951, 1952, 
1954, 1961, 1962, 1963, 1964 and 1965. During the years 1951 
and 1952 minimum wages were fixed by adopting the notification 
procedure as laid down in Section 5(i) (b) of the Act. In these 
cases, the then existing rates of wages in various undertakings as 
intimated by the employing authorities were notified as minimum 
wages. This procedure was also adopted in certain other cases 
during the years 1954, 1962, 1963, 1964 and 1965. The rates of 
wages paid to comparable categories of workers employed in the 
nieghbourhood were also taken into consideration before publi¬ 
shing such" proposals. ‘Principles for the fixation of minimum 
wages with a view to recommending them to appropriate Govern¬ 
ment, was one of the items discussed at the second meeting of the 
Minimum Wages Central Advisory Board held in April 1954 in 
Bombay. The recommendations of the Board were as follows : 


“The appropriate Governments and their wage fixing and 
revising machinery should regard the wage shown below, 
as the lowest minimum wage for an adult worker for a 
normal working day which should be fixed under the 
Act depending upon such areawise and employment- 
wise classification of employments on the basis of the ex¬ 
sting wage levels as may be made by the appropriate 
Governments 


Class A 
Class B 
Class C 
Class D 


Rs. 2.00 
Rs. 1.62 
Rs. 1.37 
Rs. 1.12 


(Not*. —The above figures are intended to be the equivalent of basic wage 
plus dearness allowance which form part of wage as defined in 
the Act.*)” 


The Minimum Wages Fixation Committee, which was ap¬ 
pointed by the Government of India in June, 1954, examined each 
case for fixation of wages on the basis of proposals furnished by the 
Ministries concerned. The Ministries were requested to furnish 
alongwith their proposals whatever information was available 
with them in regard to the existing rates of wages given to the em¬ 
ployees concerned, rates of wages prevalent in the locality, rates 
of wages, if any, fixed for similar employments by the State Govern¬ 
ments and the latest figures, if any, regarding the cost of living. 

•Report on the working of the Minimum Wages Act for the year 
1955—Labour Bureau—p. 36. 
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This Committee kept in view the recommendations, mentioned 
above, made by the Second meeting of the Minimum Wages Cen¬ 
tral Advisory Board in determining the minimum rates of wages. 
The question of fixation/revision of minimum wages was discussed 
in detail in the sixth meeting of the Minimum Wages Advisory 
Committee (set up under Section 5 of the Minimum Wages Act 
by the Government of India) held at New Delhi on the 25th and 
26th October, 1957 and the criteria evolved for fixation or revision 
of minimum wages at that meeting was as follows :— 

“From the practical point of view, the minimum wage is to 
be determined by a judicious balance of the different 
factors like the human needs of workers, earning strength 
of the average worker’s family, the living costs in a locality 
and the prevailing wage levels for similar work. Care 
should be taken to ensure that the wage economy of the 
area is not upset by the rates recommended by the Com¬ 
mittee, provided, however, that the minimum wages to 
be fixed should in no case fall short of the minima 
recommended by the Central Advisory Board. 

* * • * 

Classification of area should be done on population basi 
and there should be four classes as under :—- 

Class A area—will comprise the cities of 

(i) Calcutta including Howrah, Barrackpore, Behala, Alipore 

Cossipur, Garden Reach, Barangore, Tallygunge, South- 
Suburban Municipal area and Dum Dum, 

(ii) Bombay including Greater Bombay, and 

(iii) Delhi (old and New Delhi & Shahdara). 

Class B area—will comprise all towns and cities other than 
those included in Class A area, which according to the 1051 
census, contain a population one lakh and more. 3 

Glass C area—will comprise all towns and cities not included 
in Classes A and B areas which according to 1951 census contain a 
population of more than 30 thousand each. 

a C las L D a , r ‘ a ,- W il ) com P rise all P^ces not included in Class 
A, Glass B and Class C areas. 

. Tfi c , rc should be three broad categories of workers 

•f*., skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled and all the occupations 
should be fitted into the three categories as fixing wages for each 
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occupation may present practical difficulties. The present mini¬ 
mum wages are far below the desirable minimum and based on 
the statistics available, the minimum wage should be higher but 
the wage structure should not be revised in such a way that the 
industry is upset. A sudden jump might upset the entire economy. 
The minimum wages to be prescribed by the Central Government 
should, accordingly, be as follows :— 

Daily rates in Employment in Part l of the Schedule 


(Consisting of basic wage, dearness and other allowances) 


Area 

Unskilled 

Semi-skilled 
(one and half 
of the rates 
fixed for 

unskilled) 

Skilled (doub¬ 
le the rates 
fixed for 
unskilled) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Clan A 

2.50 

3.75 

5.00 

Class B 

. V2.25 

3.37 

4.50 

Class C 

1.87 

2.81 

3.75 

Class D 

1.50 

2.25 

3.00 


6.2.25. The minimum rates of wage payable to a child 
shall be 50 per cent (half) of the minimum rates of wages fixed 
for an unskilled employee. In case of an adolescent it shall be 
the same as fixed for an adult if certified to work as an adult and if 
certified as child the wage rates shall be the same as those fixed 
for a child. The minimum rates of wages payable to an apprentice 
shall be 75 per cent, i.e. 3/4-th of the minimum rates of wages fixed 
for an unskilled employee. 

« • • * 

To fix equal wages for men and women in a job In which women 
are less efficient would only lead to the gradual elimination of 
women from their employment. The Advisory Committee ac¬ 
cepted the principle that there should be equal wages for men and 
women for similar work both in respect of piece-rate and time rate 
basis of payment. However, the members stressed the need for 
proceeding slowly with the proposal taking sufficient precaution 
in view of the apprehension shared by the Committee that the 
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proposal might result in large scale retrenchment and elimination 
of women employees. 

• « • * 

It would be a satisfactory plan to fix an all inclusive wage 
rate as contemplated in Section 4(1) (iii) of the Minimum Wages 
Act. 


6.2.26. The Advisory Committee could arrive at this con¬ 
clusion partly on the basis of the data thrown up by the sample 
enquiry conducted by the Labour Bureau into the budgets of 
typical families in some of the Scheduled employments under the 
Minimum Wages Act (central sphere). 

6.2.27. The Joint Fixation and Revision Committee under 
the Chief Labour Commissioner’s organisation, formulated its 
recommendations in regard to the fixation and revision of mini¬ 
mum wages in the scheduled employments (central sphere) after 
taking into consideration the following :— 

(i) Existing rates of wages paid to workers ; 

(ii) The wages paid to the comparable categories of workers 
in the neighbourhood ; 

(iii) The classification of areas based on population and wage 
rates recommended by the Minimum Wages Advisory 
(Revision) Committee at its sixth meeting held in October, 
1957, which were based on the findings of the Sample 
Enquiry into the budgets of typical working class families 
employed on the construction or maintenance of roads, 
building operations, stone breaking and stone crushing 
and cantonment boards conducted by the Director, 
Labour Bureau during 1957. 

(iv) I.L.O. Convention on equal wages for men and women 
workers which is incorporated in the directive principles 
of the Indian Constitution. 

6.2.27A. It was reported by the Chief Labour Commissioner 
Central) that at its sixth meeting held in October, 1957, the Mini¬ 
mum Wages Advisory Committee (Revision) agreed to the sug¬ 
gestions made by the 15th Session of the Indian Labour Conference 
for a need-based wage. This should be taken into consideration 
while embarking upon a wider enquiry into the budgets of typical 
families in the scheduled employments falling within the central 
sphere. This enquiry for ascertaining the cost of living of unor¬ 
ganised labour in the Central sphere undertakings covered by the 

16—1 L. & E./67- 
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Minimum Wage* Act initiated in July, 1957 by the Director, 
Labour Bureau had to be dropped in 1961, on the recommendations 
of the Technical Advisory Committee on Cost of Living Index 
Numbers. The said Committee expressed its opinion against 
multiplication of consumer price indices. No progress was, there¬ 
fore, made in this direction. However, the findings of the enquiry 
conducted earlier into the family budgets of typical working 
class families engaged in scheduled employments of Construction 
and Maintenance of Roads and Building Operations and Stone 
Breaking, Stone Crushing and in Cantonment Boards, have been 
taken into account while examining proposals for fixation and re¬ 
vision of minimum wage in the Central Sphere. The Second 
Central Pay Commission have not considered it feasible economi¬ 
cally and financially to adopt the recommendation of the 15th 
session of the Indian Labour Conference regarding the need-based 
minimum wage as it would be difficult for the various Government 
Departments to follow them in fixing wages in respect of the 
employees under the Government and undertakings under the 
coitrol of the Government. 

6-2.28. Andhra Pradesh .—On the basis of the information made 
available to the Committee it may be stated that under Notifica¬ 
tion method in Andhra Pradesh the minimum wages were fixed 
after taking into consideration the wages prevalent in the industry 
at that time. In mica works the minimum wages were revised 
after consulting the employers’ and employees’ unions and also 
taking into account the rise in the cost ofliving and the wage rates 
prevalent in other States in India engaged in Mica Industry. 
In the case of Public Motor Transport, the principles laid down 
in the 15th Session of the Indian Labour Conference were taken 
into consideration while reviewing the minimum rates of wages 
in that industry. 


6.2.29. As it appears from some of the Reports of the Com¬ 
mittees as well as by the reply of the State Government to the ques¬ 
tionnaire the guiding principles which were generally taken into 
consideration by the committee appointed for fixing or revising 
the minimum rates of wages were as under :— 

(a) The bare necessities of life like food, clothing and shelter; 

(b) Cost ofliving ; 

(c) Capacity of the industry to pay and financial position of 
the industry ; 

(d) Prevailing rates of wages ; 
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(e) Other guiding principles recommended by the 15th Ses¬ 
sion of the Indian Labour Conference and Fair Wages 
Committee'. 

(f) Demand ofthe industry in the market —within the country 

as well as outside the country. 

(g) The rates prevalent in other States in India in the industry 
concerned. 

(h) Attention of the Government towards the industry due 
to the importance of the industry. 

(i) Problems facing the industry. 

(j) The representative budget of worker’s family. 

6.2 30. In its report, the Committee, constituted by the 
Government of Andhra Pradesh for the revision of minimum rates 
of wages for employment in woollen carpet making or shawl weaving 
establishments, stated as follows :— 

“While it is an accepted principle that minimum wage is 
the minimum cost of subsistence and is not dependent 
on the capacity of the industry to pay and that such indus¬ 
trial units which have no capacity to pay the minimum 
wages have no right to exist at all, at the same time in 
the present economy of our country where unemployment 
is rule rather than an exception the minimum wages 
fixed should not throw more persons out of employment. 
This aspect has also to be taken into consideration while 
fixing minimum wages. 

‘Fair Wage’ is a step next to ‘minimum wage’ and it not only 
guarantees a minimum cost of subsistence but aims at 
a reasonably comfortable living. ‘Living Wage’ is the 
ultimate goal where all the necessities of a worker for a 
comfortable living are taken into consideration. 

Payment of‘Fair Wage’ and ‘Living Wage’ depends on the 
economic position of the industry. 

In an industry where labour is not organised, there is no use 
of splitting the wages into basic wage and dearness allowance and 
co-relating D.A. with cost of living index. It is advisable to fix a 
minimum wage which includes D.A. also. 

According to the Fiar Wages Committee in India, a standard 
family is to be taken as one consisting of three consumption units 
with only one wage earner. Thus the minimum wage has to be 
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fixed for a worker with a family consisting of his wife and two 
children, i.e. t . 3 units." 

6.2.31. While recommending the minimum wages for 
agricultural workers in Andhra Pradesh, the Minimum Wages 
Agricultural Committee remarked as follows : 

"Having accepted the principles of minimum living wage, 
we shall have to consider those standards against the 
general economic conditions and national income of the 
State. As the national income has got direct relation 
to the problem of wages, no wage policy can be consi¬ 
dered as just and even economically sound unless it en¬ 
courages an increase of national income and at the same 
time secures to the wage earners a suitable share in that 
increase. In view of the above we have to consider the 
general economic condition and also the national income 
of our State. 

* * • » 

Majority of the land holdings in the State are so marginal 
and the incomes are so meagre that they are now finding 
it difficult to have subsistence level of living. Hence it 
is very essential that the wage rates based on standard 
principles established will have to be adjusted in relation 
to the general economic conditions and in particular the 
economic position of the agriculturists. The considera¬ 
tion of the capacity of the industry in general to pay mi¬ 
nimum living wage becomes most necessary. In the 
present circumstances the minimum wage can only be 
relative and it should be adopted to suit the present con¬ 
ditions in industry and it may not be achieved overnight 
and it will have to be approached by stages alongwith 
economic development in general and improvement of 
economic position of the agriculturists in particular with 
the consequent increase in national income.” 

6.2.32. The Minimum Wages Committee for Tanneries and 
Leather Manufactory has stated while recommending the Mini¬ 
mum rates of wages, for the workers in that industry that ‘these 
recommendations are made considering the capacity of the indus¬ 
try to pay and the need for its development. If the necessary 
climate is created for the development of the industry and when 
the productivity of an industry goes up it may be possible for the 
worker to earn more.’ 
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6. 2 . 33 - Similarly, the view of the Minimum Wages Committee 
for fixation of minimum wages for workers engaged in Tobacco 
(including Bidi Making) Manufactory was : 

“While theoritical arguments support the view that the paying 
capacity should not be the criteria for fixing a minimum 
wage stating that such industrial units which have not 
the capacity to pay the minimum wages have no justi- 
fication to exist at all, but taking a practical view and 
considering the economic backwardness of a country 
like India, the prevailing rates which have direct rela¬ 
tionship to the paying capacity play an important part 
in fixing minimum wages. The Minimum Wages 
fixing authorities have not only to consider as how to 
provide the the minimum requirements of food, clothing 
and shelter to the industrial workers but should also take 
into account that it would not create more unemploy¬ 
ment and misery to the workers.” 


6.2.34. Assam .—It appears that the Government of Assam 
took ipto consideration the prevailing rates of wages in the employ¬ 
ment itself and in similar occupations for fixation of minimum rates 
of wages by notification method. The Committee were guided 
by the Report of the Fair Wages Committee, industrial awards, 
etc. The Committees have taken into account the paying capacity 
in the employment, wage demands, family budget studies, cost 
of living, ruling wages in the employment itself and in similar 
occupations and also the fringe benefits provided to workers while 
arriving at the minimum wages. The recommendations of the 
15th Session of the Indian Labour Conference were also taken 
into consideration by these Committees while suggesting revision 
of minimum wages. However, the need-based minimum recom¬ 
mended by the Conference invariably proved to be higher than 
the minimum rates of wages fixed for the lowest category. The 
capacity to pay and the scope for extra earnings by the family 
members were the principal reasons for fixing a lower rate. The 
Committees had to give due consideration to the probable result 
of the upward revision of wages of the unskilled workers and its 
effect on the work. The Committees had to proceed very cautiously 
in this matter in order to compromise between what the rates 
should be as per recommendation of the 15th Session of the Indian 
Labour Conference and what is practicable under the conditions 
of the employment. The Minimum Wages Advisory Committee 
on Employment in steamergbats in Assa n has stated as follows 
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in its report regaiding the norms laid down by the 15th Session 
of the Indian Labour Conference :— 

“The norms, however precise, do not fit into a clear-cut pat¬ 
tern when translated into actual practice. The consum¬ 
ption habits of the workers, the general availability of 
commodities, and their relative prices, the social milieu 
in which the woikers woik, all these aie to be taken into 
consideration in arriving at the need based minimum for 
different localities and classes of workers.” 

Regarding the capacity of the industry to pay, the above 
mentioned committee has stated that “wages can be paid only 

out of what is produced in the country.In the ultimate 

analysis, therefore, wages cannot move out of line from the national 
product. From this point of view, the general level of wages 
may be shown dependent on the national income on the one hand, 
and the degree of inequality prevalent in the economy on the 
other. The norms foi fixation of minimum wages cannot be 
of such avail in the field of industry as a whole unless the economy 
is sufficiently developed to sustain such norms. However, in 
specific industries or sectors of the economy, these norms may be 
availed of within limits set by the productivity of the industries in 
question and the place they occupy in the national economy. ’ 

6.2 35. Bihar .—On the basis of information made available 
to the Committee it may be said that the Government of Bihar 
took into account the prevailing rates of wages in the particular 
employment, paying capacity of the industry in general and the 
cost of living of the workers in the area. Regarding the Committees 
it has been reported that their calculations were based on the pre¬ 
vailing rates of wages in the particular employment and the rates 
of wages of similar categories of workers in other employments. 
They have taken into account the capacity of the industry to pay 
and the recommendations of the 15th Session of the Indian Labour 
Conference. But in view of the paying capacity of the industry 
the minimum rates of wages fixed were generally below the need- 
based wage as recommended by the Indian Labour Conference. 

6.2.36. Gujarat .—In Gujarat, the minimum rates of wages 
were fixed/revised in certain cases by notification method by the 
former Government of Bombay. This was done by that Govern¬ 
ment after taking into consideration the prevalent wage rates 
in the same scheduled employment in the remaining areas of 
the State. The Minimum Wages Committee appointed by the 
Government of Gujarat have taken into account the guiding prin 
ciples laid down by the Fair Wages Committee, 15th Session of the 
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Indian Labour Conference, observations of the Central Pay Com¬ 
mission, Wage Boards, etc. ; they have also examined the views 
of the employers and workers, cost of living, paying capacity of 
the industry, economic condition and financial position of the indus¬ 
try, level of wages in other industries in the area, effect of employ¬ 
ment position of the industry to arrive at the minimum wages 
recommended by the Committees. The Minimum Wages Com¬ 
mittee for Printing Industry divided the State into zones for 
revising the minimum rates of wages in that industry. The 
points that have been considered by the Committee in determining 
the zones are population, number of presses, economic environ¬ 
ments, commercial and business importance, the position of the 
printing industry in a particular locality, prosperity and industria¬ 
lisation. 

6.2.37. Kerala .—The Kerala Government fixed minimum 
rates of wages by notification method after taking into considera¬ 
tion the minimum requirements of a standard family, working condi¬ 
tions in the industry, existing wage rates in the different centies 
of the State. The Advisory Committee appointed by the State 
Government for fixing /revising the minimum rates of wages have 
taken into consideiation the minimum requirements of a standard 
family, existing working conditions of the workers in the industry, 
existing wage rates in the difteient centres of the State. The 
guiding principles laid down by the 15th Session of the Indian 
Labour Conference were also kept in view while revising minimum 
rates of wages. Foi ariiving at its conclusion, the Committees 
examined the practice followed in some neighbouring States for 
fixation/ revision of minimum rates of wages, principles enunciated 
by the Fair Wage Committee, direction laid down by Justice 
Higgins, the aspects pointed out by Sbri Weathered in his evidence 
before the Cave Committee and the principles which were generally 
accepted by the Planning Commission in their wage policy as a 
directive. However, the view of the Minimum Wages Committee 
for Public Motor Transport regarding these factors was as given 
below : 

“The important point to be noted is that these factors do not 
determine the figures which are to be given as a minimum 
wage, but should be applied as tests to see if the figure 
so arrived at is adequate and piopei. The minimum 
wages based on the human needs and other factors, like, 
the skill of the worker, expeiience requited, etc., is fiist 
to be considered and then checked with these points and a 
suitable minimum wages for the vatious categoiies of 
wot kers must be justifiably arrived at. It is, therefore. 
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necessary to considei the existing condition in the industry* 
the existing condition of work of the workers in industry, 
the payments these workeis receive and such othei fac¬ 
tors as are likely to influence the industry and tne woikei s 
themselves in the near futuie.” 

Regarding tne consideration of the minimum wages paid in 
other neighbouring States, etc., the above Committee has stated 
that ‘wages should not be increased in a particular trade where 
they compare favourably with the wages paid in the same trade 
in other States. Accordingly the minimum wages Daid in other 
neighbouring States in similar trades, or in the same State in the 
same area, in dinerent trades should be taken as important.’ 
The view of this Committee relating to the capacity of the industry 
was that ‘where the profits of the employer are very small or negli¬ 
gible this would lead to fixing the wage depending on the free 
operation of supply and demand. This cannot however meet the 
essential principle of a living wage. In considering the ability 
of the industry to pay the wage, a modification can be considered 
by taking the wage, which is paid by a more reputable employer 
in the particular trade and that could be the basis for fixing the 
minimum wage.’ This Committee, therefore, in arriving at this 
conclusion did not ignore the condition of the industry, the diffi¬ 
culties experienced by the operators in the running of transport 
service and the financial strain which the industry have to bear in 
meeting the wages so fixed or revised. 

6.2.38. While recommending the minimum rates of wages 
the Minimum Wages Committee for Shops and Establishments 
stated that “the Committee wishes it had been possible for it 
to recommend a system of fair wages. But in the present context 
of the under-developed character of our economy it feels a fair 
wage is bound to be unreal. The Committee, therefore, recom¬ 
mends a subsistence wage to begin with, which is higher than the 
poverty level but lower than the health and comfort level. Though 
living wage is the target, it is in practice to be modified by other 
considerations like the general level of wages in other industries 
and the ability of the industry to pay. A further reason which 
weighed with the Committee in recommending a rather modest 
level of minimum wages to start with has been the desire not to 
add to the price level. In view of the very large number of em¬ 
ployees involved, a fairly high level of wages is likely, other things 
being equal, to lead to a rise in the price level which may cancel 
out any wage increase and leave the employees no better ofi than 
before, but have the public much worse oft than before.” The 
feelings of the Minimum Wages Committee for Cashew Industry 
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•Were that “It is not advisable either to ignore the recommen¬ 
dations of various expert bodies which have emphasised the need to 
ensure the worker a reasonable standard of living nor to ignore 
altogether the probable consequences of increasing wages to a level 
which might prove disastrous to the stability of the industry.” 

6.2.39. The opinion of the Minimum Wages Committee for 
revision of minimum rates of wages fixed for employment in the 
Tile Industry was that “principles governing the fixation of 
minimum wages must be evolved against the background of the 
general economic conditions of the country and the national income. 
The minimum wages fixed must certainly be with a view to raise 
the standard of life of the worker, and to provide not merely for the 
bare subsistence of life but for the preservation of the efficiency. 
But they cannot be at a level which would make it impossible for 
the industry to exist on a stable basis and to embark upon neces¬ 
sary expansion and improvements thereto. It is absolutely neces¬ 
sary even in the interest of labour.” 

6.2.40. Madhya Pradesh .—The minimum rates of wages by 
notification method were fixed by the former State of Madhya 
Pradesh for the first time in 1951. The prevailing wage levels 
were taken into consideration for arriving at the minimum rates 
of wages fixed by notification method. The new State of Madhya 
Pradesh has adopted Committee method and the guiding princi¬ 
ples which were taken into consideration by such Committees 
were : (i) working class consumer price index number, (ii) family 
budget enquiries among industrial working class family, (iii) 
capacity of the industry to pay, (iv) prevailing wage rates in di¬ 
fferent areas of the State and the wage rates in other States, and 
(v) other necessary principles laid down for arriving at subsistence 
wage level required for the worker and his family and also required 
for preservation of his efficiency. For fixing different wages for 
different zones, these Committees have taken into account popula¬ 
tion of diflereni areas, distance from large cities or towns and op¬ 
portunities f< r alternative employment. For fixing different 
wage rates for men and women these Committees have taken into 
consideration their out put. The Government of Madhya Pra¬ 
desh has reported that the guiding principles laid down by the :5th 
Session of the Indian Labour Conference were rather too ambitious 
and not very practicable from the point of view of scheduled em¬ 
ployments. The Minimum Wage (Fixation and Revision) Com¬ 
mittee in Agriculture remarked as follows : 

“Even as an ameliorative measure calculated to raise the 
standard of living of the rural community, a large majo¬ 
rity of whom are illiterate we must make sure that there 
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should not be such substantial rise in wages as would aftec t 
the prices of the produce, production, employment and 
savings. We have to ensure that the statutory wage fixa¬ 
tion does not negative the benefit it intends to confer on 
the workers themselves and does not prove detrimental 
to the community. In practice, therefoie, having regard 
to the existing wage rates we ought to fix such rates that 
they are feasible but their fixation will protect the workers 
against undue exploitation, especially in the lean hours.” 

The feeling of the Minimum Wages Advisory Committee fur 
Motor Transport Industry on the representations made by the 
different Transport Companies relating to the improvement in 
the wages prevalent was that “The rates of minimum wages, as 

recommended by it, are the minimum that it can recommend. 

The calculation of the minimum wage being essentially need 
based, there was very little, that could be done by the Committee 
to help them. The rates recommended are not so high, as would 
affect the employer badly, though there is no doubt that any 
increase in wages would affect their profits to some extent. The 
capacity to pay, so also the availability of plenty of labour for ser¬ 
vice as low wages, the two pleas forwaided by the employer in 
general, are irrelevant to the fixation of minimum rates of wages. 
Though the capacity to pay is irrelevant on the determination of 
minimum wages of any employment the Committee, however, 
also examined the point and came to the conclusion that with the 
progressive dieselisation there has been reduction in the operational 
costs.” Regarding the financial position of the industry the 
feelings of the Minimum Wages Advisory Committee for the 
employment under Local Authorities were that “it is the minimum 
that it can recommend and if some of the local bodies are not in a 
position to do so on financial ground something has to be done by 
them or by the Government to increase the revenue either by 
suitable increases in local taxation wherever called for or increase 
in subsidies and grants.” 

6.3.41. The importance given to the prevailing wage rates- 
for fixation of minimum wages in the Oil Mills by the Minimum 
Wages Advisory Committee for employment in Oil Mills can be 
judged fiom its own words given below :— 

“The prevailing wage rates in the oil mills of the State are 
important in so far as they are indicators of the level 
at which wages have come to rest as a result of the interac¬ 
tion of the compelling forces in the employment market. 
Keeping in view these indicators it would be possible to 
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{ describe minimum rates which instead of being unrea- 
istic would be in consonance with the prevailing economic 
condition both of the industry as well as the worker.” 

The above mentioned Committee considered necessary to 
base its estimates for arriving at the minimum wages by taking 
the average size of the labour family as consisting of 3 consump¬ 
tion units and when it was agreed by certain employers that usually 
the women folk and children too of a labour family earn money 
and contribute towards the cost o f running the household and as 
such the minimum wage need not be sufficient to meet the total 
expense of a family and that it should be such as to suffice only 
for a part of the total expense of 3 consumption units, the remarks 
of this Committee were :— 

“Generalisation in this respect in the absence of any data 
would be unfaii to laboui. Further, even if the number 
of eatneis in cettain laboui families is more than one, 
it is likely that in an equally large number of families, the 
number of consumption units too might exceed three.” 

6.2.42. Madras .—It has been reported that the Govern¬ 
ment has taken into account the factors such as the existing cost 
of living index of different localities, existing rates of wages, other 
conditions of service, and the norms laid down by the Tripartite 
Bodies in fixing or revising the minimum rates of wages by noti¬ 
fication method. The Committees also recommended the mini¬ 
mum lates of wages for fixing or icvising by taking into account 
the above mentioned factors. Wherever it was considered neces¬ 
sary other State Governments were also consulted before fixing/ 
revising the minimum rates of wages. Minimum rates of wages 
were worked out foi important centres in cei tain cases by the Dii ec- 
torate of Statistics for the Committees on the basis of norms laid 
down by the 15th Session of the Indian Labour Confeience but 
the Committees were not in favour of a veiy violent departure 
from the pievailing rates. In this connection the views of the 
Minimum Wages Advisory Committee for employment in Match 
and Fire Works Manufactory given below may be of some interest : 

“Minimum rates ofwages fixed should not involve a veiy vio¬ 
lent departure fiom tde prevailing rates and that a fair 
measure of gradualism is called for in the improvement 
of rates lest a sudden jump should upset the balance in the 
industiy and make it impossible to maintain the volume 
of employment.” 
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6. a. 43. Maharashtra .—It has been reported that the procedure 
•of fixing/revising the minimum rates of wages by notification was 
followed in certain cases. It was followed in the case of fixing 
minimum rates of wages in Agricultme by the former Govern¬ 
ments of Bombay (in ceitain parts of Thana District) and Madhya 
Pradesh (in Amravati and Yeotmal districts). While fixing the 
minimum rates of wages those Governments have taken into 
account the prevailing wages in surrounding places, nature of 
soil, availability of labour, etc. Cost of living index number was 
not taken into consideration by those Governments. As regards 
the principles generally followed by the Committees in making 
their recommendations in the matter of fixation/revision of mini¬ 
mum wages it may be stated that the Committees have considered 
the factors like prevailing wages in the industries in the locality, 
changes in the cost ofliving index in the locality since last fixation, 
prevailing wages of similar occupations in a particular locality, 
peculiar nature of the industry. These Committees have kept in 
view the recommendations of the 15th Sessioi of the Indian Labour 
Conferer ce but they felt that minimum wages according to the 
norms of the Conference is a distant ideal to be achieved in the 
fat future. The approach of the Committee for Salt Pan Industry 
towards the subject can be judged from the following words : 

“While under-estimation is likely to mean less than justice 
to the workers, over-estimation is calculated to lead to 
unemployment and evasion. If sweating is to be pre¬ 
vented without producing an adverse effect on employ¬ 
ment, it is of the utmost importance that legal minima 
of wages ate fixed at rates which reconcile the claims of 
the workers, based either on their contribution or needs, 
and the ability of employers to pay the prescribed mini¬ 
mum rates. Considering, however, the general state of 
under -employment in our country, and the relatively loose 
and inefficient organisation among workers, especially 
in rural areas, the importance of minimum wage legis¬ 
lation in abolishing poverty and assuring the workers as 
minimum standard of subsistence needs hardly to be 
emphasised. For this purpose, it is desirable that the 
minimum wage rate should be fixed at as high a level 
as the industry can bear in normal times.” 

The above mentioned Committee has further clarified :— 

■“The level and content of living among human beings are 
determined more by social and economic conditions than 
by biological necessities. Except, therefore, on the very 
low level of mere subsistence, the concept of a living wage, 
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apart from the conditions of the industry concerned, has. 
little relevance to facts. Any general and lasting improve¬ 
ment in industry as a whole, or in a particular industry, 
ought to be reflected in the rising of level minima of 
wages. At least for the present, however, we are so far 
away from the stage of a general movement of the economy 
to a point well above the standard of subsistence that 
no useful purpose will be served by trying to co-relate 
the legal minimum with anything like a reasonable stan¬ 
dard of living. Leaving this process of gradual improve¬ 
ment to be attended to by the normal machinery of wage 
fixation, we intent to adopt the cost of minimum subsis¬ 
tence as our guide for fixing minimum legal rates of 
payment of wages in the Salt Pan industry.” 

6.2.44. Referring to the remarks of the Supreme Court 
in the Crown Aluminium case (1958*1.L.L.J.) relating to the capa¬ 
city of the industry to pay—‘‘the industry which cannot pay the 
minimum wage has no right to exist” the Minimum Wages Com¬ 
mittee for employment in Tanneries and Leather Manufactory 
has expressed its views as follows :— 

‘‘But the dictum of the Supreme Court does not mean that 
in considering the minimum under the Minimum Wages 
Act the needs of the workers alone should be considered 
and general economic condition of the industry, its pro¬ 
spects, special features and all other things should be 
ignored. Of course once the minimum wage is fixed 
by law, the question of capacity to pay, cf any unit 
of the jindustry is immaterial and irrelevant. It is 
obligatory for every employer to comply with the legal 
provisions. We are unable to accept the argument that 
in considering the revision of minimum w age the econo¬ 
mic condition of the tanning and leather manufactory 
in Maharashtra or its capacity to pay the minimum wage 
should be left out. If that were so, there would be no 
necessity for appointing different committees for different 
scheduled employments under the Act. In fact no Com¬ 
mittee will be necessary for revision of the minimum 
rates of wages. Once the minimum wage has been fixed, 
it will be the work of simple calculation to ascertain the 
increase or the decrease in the cost of living since the data 
of earlier fixation of the minimum rate.” 

6.2.45. After going through the details relating to the condi¬ 
tion of the industry, prevailing rates of wages in the industry and 
ability to afford the requirement of need based minim um wage 
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as laid down by the 15th Session of the Indian Labour Conference 
the Minimum Wages Committee for employment in Rice, Flour 
or Dal Mills has expressed that in such a state of things, the Com¬ 
mittee does not think that it is possible to prescribe minimum rates 
of wages on the basis of recommendations of the 15th Session of the 
Indian Labour Conference and it has concluded that in revising 
the minimum rates of wages in this industry in the State, it must 
take into consideration (i) the rise in the cost of living since the 
dates of its previous fixation, (ii) the rates of wages prevailing in 
similar industries in the Region or zone, (iii) the geneal financial 
conditions and the capacity to pay of the industry in a particular 
area, and (iv) Revised minimum rates of wages recently prescribed 
for similar industries like ‘Oil*. This Committee has further re¬ 
marked :— 

“The object of the Minimum Wages Act is to prescribe a 
minimum wage, so that no employer can pay less than 
that wage. But that does not prevent the worker from 
claiming any higher wage by individual bargaining or 
collective bargaining or compulsory arbitration as 
provided by law. If the capacity of an industrial unit 
is greater, workers of that unit can certainly demand a 
higher wage than the minimum prescribed by law.” 

The Minimum Wages Committee for employment in Rubber 
Industry stated that no doubt it gave serious thought to the capacity 
of the industry to pay but it could not subordinate the importance 
of the payment for bare necessities of a human living. In regard 
to the norms laid down by the 15th Session of the Indian Labour 
Conference the Minimum Wages Committee for employment in 
Oil Mills has expressed itself as follows :— 

“If a well established prosperous industry like the sugar in¬ 
dustry or the cement industry in India cannot pay 
a minimum wage or a fair wage according to the norms 
of the 15th Labour Conference, we do not think the Oil 
Industry in Maharashtra can afford to pay a minimum 
wage according to the norms. The Committee is, 
therefore, unable to recommend it. 

* * * * 

It is not to be supposed that we dismiss the demand on the 
basis of the norms as unreasonable or an idle dream of 
the workers or their trade union representatives. We 
are unable to recommend it at this stage in view of the 
economic condition of the country in general and Oil 
Industry in Maharashtra in particular. We earnestly 
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hope that at no distant date perhaps at the end of the 
Fourth Five Year Plan when the take-ofi stage is expected 
to be reached the minimum wage according to the norms 
will be the national minimum for any industry in India 
and to which the dictum of the Supreme Court will 
apply.” 


6.2.46. Orissa .—The Government fixed minimum rates 
of wages by notification method in the employment in printing 
Presses and the important factors which were taken into conside¬ 
ration at the time of fixation of minimum wages in this employ¬ 
ment were (i) the existing rates fpr different categories of workmen 
in this employment in the State, (ii) the prevailing rates of wages 
in this employment in other States, and (iii) the views of the em¬ 
ployers' and employees' organisations. The Minimum Wages 
Committee formulated their recommendations for fixation/revision 
of minimum rates of wages by taking into account (i) paying capa¬ 
city of the scheduled employment, (ii) prevailing wage rates in 
such employments in the State as well as in other States, and (iii) 
reasonableness of the wage structure, i.e., as in the case of employ¬ 
ment in Local Authorities, the Committee had to compromise 
between the need based wage and the prevailing wage rates be¬ 
cause such establishments arc not profit making organisations 
and were not able to bear extra wage burden calculated strictly 
on need base system. The Committees have taken into account 
the conditions prevailing in the industry and the nature of the 
industry. In this connection the remarks of the Committee on 
Tobacco Manufactory given below, may be of some relevance : 


“Bidis from Andhra Pradesh where the existing minimum 
wages arc lower than in Orissa, are becoming popular 
in Orissa market and such bidis are able to compete 
with the local market. Similarly, minimum wages 
fixed in Madhya Pradesh is much lower than Orissa, 
as a result of which bidi factories shifted from Sambalpur 
area to Madhya Pradesh. Hence by ina easing the labour 
rate suddenly high, the bidis in Orissa will be costlier than 
bidis of the neighbouring States, as a result of which, 
there will be danger of closure of bidi factories m Orissa 
resulting in mass unemployment.” 


In order to protect the*workers from unemployment under 
such conditions the Committees had to deviate from the need 
b£e wage recommended by the 15th Session of the Indian Labour 

'Conference. 
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6 . 2 . 47 - Punjab .—The minimum rates of wages in Punjab 
were fixed or revised in all the employments after considering the 
recommendations of the Committees appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment for this purpose. The broad principles which were taken 
for their guidance by these Committees for formulating their re¬ 
commendations were mainly the norms as accepted by the various 
wage fixing authorities including minimum wage committees, 
wage boards, adjudicators, etc. They have taken into considera¬ 
tion the prevailing wage rates, economic condition of the industry, 
nature of the industry, position of the industry in foreign market, 
cost of living, the minimum rates of wages fixed in the employ¬ 
ment concerned in other States $nd the views of employers’ and 
workers’ Organisations. In justifying the calculation of the mini¬ 
mum wage for the workers in Cinema industry the Labour Com¬ 
missioner argued in the Committee meeting that the minimum wage 
was need based and was not dependent upon the paying capacity 
of the industry. Men were more than commodities and as such 
their services cannot be valued in terms of demand and supply 
as in case of lifeless factors of production. 

6.2.48. Rajasthan .—The important factors which have 
been taken into consideration by the Government of Rajasthan 
for fixing or revising the minimum rates of wages are the general 
rise in the level of wages in other industries, the effect of rise in 
wages of the workers in that employment on the economy of the 
industry and capacity of payment of that employment. As regards 
the factors taken into account for formulating recommendations 
by the Minimum Wages Advisory Committees it may be men¬ 
tioned that they have usually followed the recommendations of 
the 15th Session of the Indian Labour Conference. The Com¬ 
mittees have kept in view the capacity of the industry to pay also 
which was very much lower and it would have affected adversely 
on the economy of the industry and the State if not taken into 
consideration. 

6.2.49. Uttar P/adesh .—It has been reported that in fixing 
or revising the minimum rates of wages in all the scheduled em¬ 
ployments whether by notification method or by Committee 
method the factors which were generally taken into account may 
be enumerated as (i) normal needs of the worker and his depen¬ 
dents, (ii) capacity of industry to pay, (iii) existing wages in the 
employment-cam-area basis, (iv) minimum wages fixed by the 
neighbouring States in the like employments, (v)place ofthge indus¬ 
try in the economy of the region/State, (vi) need of the developing 
economy, and (vii) national income. TThe minimum rates of 
wages fixed or revised were not of the need based wage level as the 
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paying capacity of the industry was limited. The views expressed 
in this regard by the Committee of Revision of Minimum Wages 
for various Scheduled employments may explain the position 
better :— 

“The minimum wages as have been revised up to date by other 
neighbouring States are also not based on these norms. 
The Committee would have wished to go by the norms 
laid down by the Indian Labour Conference but taking 
into account various facts discussed in foregoing para¬ 
graphs the Committee does not find it easily possible to 
accept these norms at present. It is of the view that these 
norms are not capable of being implemented immedia¬ 
tely. The question of linking the minimum wage with 
the said norms in scheduled employments under the 
Minimum Wages Act would, however, be taken up again 
at a later stage after an attempt has been made in the 
first instance in more organised industries like textiles, 
sugar, engineering, etc. The Committee is further of 
the view that the minimum wage at present should be 
such as may go along with our developing economy pro¬ 
viding larger and larger scope for employment. We 
should first try to solve problems of unemployment by 
providing means so that the problem of mass unemploy¬ 
ment may be solved even though it may amount to ac¬ 
cepting a lower standard of living in the earlier stages 
of development of the country. Steps to raise the stan¬ 
dard of living should follow and not precede the stage of 
full employment.” 

It has been further stated that instead of introducing hypo¬ 
thetical considerations on the question of ‘need’ of workers it 
would be practicable to provide for the barest minimum require¬ 
ments of workers as a workable proposition for the present.” Re¬ 
garding the capacity of the industry to pay the above mentioned 
Committee has stated : 

“Though theoretically this factor has been ruled out as a 
determining factor in the fixation of minimum wages 
yet in the actual application it has got to be considered.” 

Referring to the “earnings of the dependents’ which have 
been ruled out by the Indian Labour Conference as a factor to be 
considered for determining the minimum wage the above men¬ 
tioned Committee has said that in practical application it has a 
significance particularly when it is not feasible to adhere to the 
theoritical basis of standard need of a worker’s family. 

17—1 L. & E./67 
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6.2.50. The above mentioned Committee examined the 
■question of prescribing one uniform rate for all the scheduled em¬ 
ployments and its view on this point may be clear from the fol¬ 
lowing : 

“The scheduled employments under the Minimum Wages 
Act are of heterogeneous nature and it may be difficult 
to treat even two employments at parity from the point 
of view of nature of their business, their financial capacity, 
length of standing and other alike factors. For instance, 
there would be no comparison between Stone Crushing 
and Stone Breaking and Tanneries and Leather Manu¬ 
factory or Agriculture with employments mentioned 
in Schedule I. It would be inequitable to tag all these 
industries for the purpose of revision of minimum wages 
in so far as condition of each industry varies from one 
and the other and by revising on a uniform rate of wage 
not only a prarticular industry may be adversely affected 
or the other given undue advantage but the workers of 
respective industries will be correspondingly affiscted one 
way or the other in the matter of wages. In principle, 
therefore, it does not appear that there should be one 
uniform rate for all the industries. The rate should be 
revised taking in view the condition of individual indus¬ 
tries.” 

6.2.51. West Bengal .—The minimum rates of wages were 
fixed or revised by notification method by taking into consideration 
the prevailing rates of wages in the employment and in other 
comparable industries. The Committees appointed for fixation 
of revision of wages mainly took into consideration the total 
quantum of wages which would keep the worker in a normal state 
of efficiency and the members of his family in a normal state of 
health. The total so computed had to be further examined 
by the Committee on the basis of prevailing rates of wages, and 
also the rates of wages in comparable industries. Consideration 
has also been given on such point that the minimum wages fixed 
in a particular employment do not lead to friction in other industries 
in the area on the issue of wages. The amount arrived at on the 
basis of the guiding principles laid down at the 15th Session of the 
Indian Labour Conference was found by the Committees to be 
much higher than the prevailing rates in all the cases and as 
such total wages had to be pruned by these Committees on consi¬ 
deration of the factors mentioned above. 

6.2.52. Delhi.— Generally the mi nimum rates of wages 
in Delhi Territory were fixed on the basis of recommendations 
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ihade by the Advisory Committees. Those Committees recom¬ 
mendations were made after taking into account the factors (i) 
rise in the cost of living index number, (ii) prevalent rates in 
the employment in the local market and in the neighbouring States, 
(hi.) working condition of the industry, (iv) effect on the paying 
capacity of the management in view of the competition with the 
corresponding industries in the neighbouring States. As far as 
practicable, the guiding principles for arriving at the need based 
wage laid down by the 15th Session of the Indian Labour Confe¬ 
rence were kept in view but in most cases it has not been found 
possible to adhere to the need based wage calculated according 
to those norms as the industries did not have the capacity to pay. 

6.2.53. Himachal Pradesh .—While fixing the minimum rates 
of wages the capacity of the industry to pay was taken into consi¬ 
deration alongwith other factors like the human needs of the wor¬ 
ker, earning strength of the average worker’s family, cost of living 
and prevailing wage rates in the locality. 

Tripura .—The fixation of minimum rates of wages in Tripura 
was done keeping in view the concept of minimum wage provided 
by the Committee on Fair Wages. Other factors like prevailing 
rates of wages, condition of the industry and other local conditions 
were also kept in view while arriving at the minimum rates of 
wages. 

Practice in Foreign Countries. 

6.2.54. 1° industrial countries, the wage laws form 

part and parcel of the social legislation. They are in general 
of two types : "specific legislation in the interest of unorganised 
and under-paid groups, such as workers in the ‘sweated trades’, 
women and minors, and regulation of wages in the course of set¬ 
tlement of industrial disputes through compulsory governmental 
conciliation or arbitration. Both types appeared about the same 
time, the latter in the New Zealand legislation of 1894, the former 
after a vigorous anti-sweating agitation in the Australian State 
of Victoria in 1896. The former type is represented in the English 
Trade and Wages Boards, based on the Victorian precedent, in the 
legislation of certain States in the United States and of the Cana¬ 
dian Provinces and in the home-work legislation first enacted In 
France in 1915 and subsequently in other European countries. 
The latter type is characteristic of countries where conciliation 
and arbitration prevail, such as Australia, New Zealand and Ger¬ 
many. The regulation of all wages in the Soviet Union falls 
outside the type of legislation characteristic of capitalistic coun- 
r ips. ,,# _._._i__ 

* Industrial Awards in India—An tttafftii p. 14. 
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6 .a. 55 - Australia .—In Australia, practically all trades and 
employments in which disputes occur are subjected to regulation 
by the courts under the various State and Commonwealth laws. 
There is also a provision in the legislation of certain States (Victo¬ 
ria Queensland, Western Australia and Tasmania) ** for the fixation 
of statutory minimum rates of wages for workers in factories and 
shops. In Western Australia and Tasmania, a bottom level is 
fixed to safeguard the interest of juveniles, apprentices and female 
labour which is to be paid statutorily during the first year of em¬ 
ployment. A definite annual increase to this rate is also suggested 
which have to be paid at a certain fixed level. In. Victoria, a 
flat minimum is fixed for all workers employed in factories. In 
Queensland, the wage rates are graduated according to the age 
and experience of the worker. One of the principles followed by 
the Australian Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Court 
in fixing wages was to give workers the same purchasing power ir¬ 
respective of their place of employment—which means equal real 
wages and different money rates—in certain cases it was found neces¬ 
sary to fix a flat money wage rate throughout the industry. 

6.2.56. At first no guidance, whatsoever, was given to 
Arbitration Courts and the law conferred extensive powers on 
judges to act as they liked. But soon it was realised that some 
principles had to be adopted and followed if discontent and dis¬ 
putes were to be avoided and uniformity of action was to be achie¬ 
ved. The judges, therefore, themselves evolved the principles 
in which they were more or less guided by their own ideas, princi¬ 
ples and attitudes towards workers. The principles as enunciated 
and followed by Justice Higgins, the Second President of the Aus- 
trialian Commonwealth Arbitration Court and by various other 
Judges for a very long time, were a living wage based upon the 
‘normal needs of the average employee regarded as human being 
living in a civilized community’. In a case the New South Wales 
Court once declared that “in fixing wages of, say, coal miners, 
it would consider the nature of the employment, the extent of 
responsibility the disadvantage and risks of working underground 
and the inconvenience and deprivation of social intercourse 
involved in the liability to work on Sundays and during night time 
for a considerable part of the year.”J The position may further 
be understood by the definitions of the term ‘living wage’ quoted 
below from some of the Acts:— 

Queensland—Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act— 

“The basic wage paid to an adult male employee must not 
be less than is sufficient to maintain a well-conducted 


••State Regulation of Minimum Wage« by S. B. L. Nigarm—p. 41. 
fStatc Regulation of Minimum Wages by S. B. L. Nigam p. 0109. 
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employee of average health, strength and competence and 
his wife and a family of three children in a fair and ave¬ 
rage standard of comfort, having regard to the condi¬ 
tions of living prevailing among employees in the 
Galling in respect of which such basic wage is fixed, and 
providing that in fixing such basic wage the earnings of 
the children or wife of such employee shall not be 
taken into account.” 

South Australia : Industrial Arbitration Acts, 1912 to 1925 
Section 121(2)— 

”.a sum sufficient to enable the average worker to 

whom it applies to live in reasonable comfort, having 
regard to any domestic obligation to which such average 
worker would be ordinarily subject.” 

South Australia.—Industrial Acts, 1920 to 1935, Section 5— 

”... .a sum sufficient for the normal and reasonable needs 
of the average employee living in the locality where the 
work under consideration is done or is to be done.” 

6.2.57. The Australian Basic Wage Commission, 1920 
determined the basic wage according to the standard of life aimed 
at. The Commission determined reasonable standards of com¬ 
fort not by reference to any one type or group of employees, but 
by reference to the needs which were common to all employees, 
following the accepted principle that there was a standard below 
which no employee should be asked to live. It adopted the method 
of ascertaining section by section and item by item what are rea¬ 
sonable standards of comfort in the Commonwealth today and 
what each of these items costs to provide. For the provision of a 
family’s food and other requirements the Commission set out the 
following main conditions :* 

(a) Food : 

(i) It should be sufficient in food values, expressed in calo¬ 

ries, to provide warmth and energy, to renew tissue 
so as to maintain the weight of the body and to satisfy 
the requirements of growing and developing children. 

(ii) It should contain a proper proportion of the three main 
constituents of food, viz-, proteins, fats and carbohy¬ 
drates. 

(iii) The supply should permit a sufficient variety of food 
for the preparation of palatable and digestible meals. 

♦State Regulation of Minimum Wage* by S. B. L. Nigair.—pp. 121-122. 
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(iv) The varieties of food should tonform generally vo 
the habits of the community. 

(b) Clothing : 

(i) A good wearing quality as to fabric, and sound work¬ 

manship were regarded as the prime essentials. 

(ii) So far as duration was concerned, no deference was 
paid to the dictates of fashion. 

(iii) A good standard of appearance and fit was considered 
essential for outer garments for both sexes. 

(iv) The regimen was limited to the articles necessary 
for each person’s equipment according to reasonable 
standards of comfort. 

(c) Housing : 

An allotment ofsufficient area, a fairly good locality, suitable 
arrangement and size of rooms, elementary conve¬ 
niences, such as^bathtub—all fixed. On this basis it 
finally decided a five-roomed house as necessary. 

(d) Miscellaneous : 

Fuel and light, groceries (not food); renewals of household 
utensils, crockery, etc., domestic assistance; newspa¬ 
pers, stationery and stamps; recreation; amusements, 
and library; union and lodge dues, medical, dentist, 
smoking, barber, fares, school requisites, etc. 

6.2.58. Canada. —Minimum wage rates are fixed under 
provincial legislation. In Quebec, collective agreed rates are 
made applicable so as to be binding also on employers. In other 
provinces, minimum rates are fixed by a tripartite conference 
convened by the Minister of Labour at the request of the employers 
and workers in an industry. Such rates are then declared binding. 
In certain Canadian laws, the living wage has been prescribed 
which forms the primary basis of the minimum wage. There 
is no reference to comfort; the Acts merely provide for ‘the neces¬ 
sity of cost of living, at least sufficient to maintain workers in 
health.’* 

6.2.59. Ceylon. —The Ceylon National Wage Policy Commis¬ 
sion concluded that as there was very little uniformity in wage 
rates determined by different Wage Boards in different trades 
there seems to be no uniform set of principles to guide the Wage 
Boards in determining wage rates. It has been, however, mention¬ 
ed that in the Industrial t Court Award JNo. 1 of 1956 (popularly 

Minimum Wages In India by Shri V. R. Pillai—p. 19 
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known as Cauekeratne Award), the Industrial Court in deter¬ 
mining the actual scales of pay took into account the views of the 
Committee on Fair Wages in India and the problem of fixing 
a fair wage in relation to the capacity of the industry to pay. Other 
factors, such as the vital role played by the commercial underta¬ 
kings in the economy of the country, were also considered. The 
opinion of the Court expressed was :— 

“The wage structure should be such as to be within the ca¬ 
pacity of concerns to bear the weight not only of their 
present position but of their future possibilities also; it 
is inadvisable to burden them with heavy financial 
responsibilities. The wage structure must also be one 
a decent scale so as to attract sufficient personnel at all 
levels for carrying on their work.”* 

Wages are determined by Remuneration Tribunals appointed 
by the Commissioner of Labour. Collective agreements, especially 
for the determination of wages, are as yet the exception rather than 
the rule in Ceylon. The most widely applicable collective agree¬ 
ments were those regulating the remuneration and terms of emp¬ 
loyment of workers in the tea and rubber export trades, coir 
fibre export trade and in the engineering trade. While the Wage 
Boards in these trades have fixed only minimum daily wages, the 
collective agreements, while accepting the wages Board minima 
as commencing salaries, have provided incremental scales for 
different categories of workers and cost of living and special living 
allowance. These agreements also laid down overtime rates, 
weekly holidays and annual holidays. The remuneration and con¬ 
ditions of service of employees in Corporations have been deter¬ 
mined on the basis of a directive issued by the Ministry of Indus¬ 
tries and Fisheries. The directive of the Ministry applied largely 
to the subordinate staff in the Corporations. It stated that the 
salaries recommended were the minimum for each type of job 
and that every job in the establishment should be evaluated in 
co-operation with the trade unions to determine the grade or clas¬ 
sification into which it should fall. The salaries of executives were 
determined on the basis of size and functions of the institution 
and their individual requirements of personnel with the requisite 
training and experience. It may thus be concluded that in case 
of individual contracts, collective agreements and unilateral deci¬ 
sions by employers, the wage rates fixed generally reflect the supply 
and demand conditions of labour in the industry and the relative 
bargaining strength of the employer and the employee. They 
are not consciously fixed on the basis of any principles or criteria 


•Report of the Ceylon National Wage Policy Comxtisriin p. 53. 
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designed to promote some definite social and economic objectives. 
Decisions by Wage Boards and Awards by Industrial Courts, 
Remuneration Tribunals and Arbitrators take wage determination 
out of the control of market forces. These have an opportunity 
of fixing wages on the basis of economic and social principles 
of one kind or another, but they had no positive directions to do 
so. Nor do they declare generally what principles, if any, they 
have followed in making their awards. As accepted by the Ceylon 
Wage Policy Commission, the object of a minimum wage was to 
fix a standard which should secure for every worker a certain social¬ 
ly tolerable or suitable standard of living would have to depend 
not merely on what some might think it socially desirable but 
also on what is economically feasible. An appropriate criterion 
of a suitable standard of living would be the present average ex¬ 
penditure of unskilled workers; present average expenditure could 
fairly be measured by their present average wages. 

6.2.60. United Kingdom *.—Minimum Wages in U.K. could 
be fixed statutorily earliest under Trades Boards Act of 1909 and 
latest by the Wages Councils Act of 1959. The Wage Councils 
base their recommendations largely on rates fixed under collective 
agreements so that the statutory minima are little lower than the 
negotiated minimum. In the greater part of the industry, wages 
arc settled by collective agreements but collective agreements are 
not'enforceable, their implementation is entirely voluntary. Col¬ 
lective agreements stipulate merely a few minimum rates or mini¬ 
mum increases; detailed application and the fixing of higher oc¬ 
cupational rates are left to bargaining at the plant level. The 
Agricultural Wages (Regulation) Act of 1924 in Great Britain says 
that the wage should be adequate to promote efficiency, and 
to enable a man in an ordinary case to man himself and his family 
in accordance with such standard of comfort as may be reasonable 
in relation to the nature of his occupation.*! 

6.2.61. Sweden .**—There is no legislation in Sweden for 
fixing the minimum wage. Wages are set by collective agree¬ 
ments and both employers and workers emphatically reject direct 
Government interference in wage fixing. A high degree of cen¬ 
tralisation in Swedish Wage-bargaining has made it possible to 
pursue a national wage policy without direct Government inter¬ 
vention. 


♦Industrial Award) in India-tupplemen t. —Labour Bureau p. 43. 

■fMinimum Wages in India by Shri V. R. Filial, p. 19. 

♦♦Industrial Award* in India by Labour Bureau—Supplement—pages 

43-44. 
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6.2.6a. Denmark.*. —In Denmark also, collective bargaining 
has been the normal procedure for wage fixation since the end 
of 19th century and even much earlier. When no collective 
agreement can be reached, the State Mediator may be called in 
or the matter may be referred to a Joint Arbitration Committee 
or to the Board of State Mediators. 

6.2.63. Federal Republic of Germany*. —Minimum Wages 
have been fixed in the Federal Republic of Germany under the 
Home Work Act of 1951. The Minimum Conditions of Employ¬ 
ment Act of 1952 also provides for minimum wage fixation for other 
groups. Collective bargaining is the most important method of 
wage determination there. The Government declare collective 
agreements binding, subject to certain conditions. 

6.2.64. Switzerland*. —In Switzerland, minimum wages are 
fixed under the Home Work Act, 1940, or by collective agreements 
which are generally declared binding. Collective agreements 
may be negotiated at the firm, local cantonal, regional or 
national level. When no agreement can be reached at the plant 
level, the dispute is referred to arbitration by the organisations 
who negotiated the 1937 agreement. In general, arbitration agree¬ 
ments have rapidly grown in number since the war. 

6.2.65. United States of America. —In a tentative budget 
enquiry conducted in the United States of America in 1919, the 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Labour Statistics analysed the 
budgets with reference to three concepts, viz-, 

(i) the pauper and poverty level, 

(ii) the minimum or subsistence level, and 

(iii) the minimum of health and comfort level, 

and adopted the last for the determination of living wagej In 
U.S.A.** the original purpose of minimum wage laws was for the 

S rotection of women, and minors or women and girls, and about 
alf of the laws still apply only to them. The trend in later years, 
however, has been toward including men in the application of the 
laws. Until recent years, the usual method provided in the laws for 
•establishing minimum wage rates was the “wage board procedure”, 
under which minimum wage rates are established administratively. 

'Industrial Awards in India by Labour Bureau—Supplement pages 
43-44, 

fWages, Dearness Allowance and Bonus—by Shri G. L. Kothari p. 46. 
••A Pamphlet “Brief Summary of State Minimum Wage Laws” brought 
out by U. S. Department of Labour Bureau of Labour Standards, 
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Minimum rates are recommended by wage boards appointed by 
the Labour Commissioner; then, after certain procedures have been 
followed, they are issued by the Labour Commissoiner in the form 
of Wage orders. The trend in recent legislation is to set a basic 
minimum wage rate in the law itself, which may also provide for 
wage board procedure. In the Fair Labour Standards Act of 
1938, the term ‘wage’ has been defined as follows :■— 

‘Wage’ paid to any employee includes the reasonable cost 
as determined by the Secretary of Labour, to the employer 
of furnishing such employee with board, lodging or other 
facilities are customarily furnished by such employer to 
his employees : provided, that the cost of board lodging or 
other facilities shall not be included as a part of the wage 
paid to an employee to the extent it is excluded therefrom 
under the terms of a bonafide collective bargaining agree¬ 
ment applicable to the particular employee : provided 
further, that the Secretary is authorised to determine 
the fair value of such board, lodging or other facilities 
for defined classes of employees and in defined areas, 
based on average cost to the employer or to groups of 
employers similarly situated, or average value to groups 
of employees, or other appropriate measures of fair value. 
Such evaluations, where applicable and pertinent, shall 
be used in lieu of actual measure of cost in determining 
the wage paid to any employee. In the U.S.A. the Acts 
prescribing a living wage stipulate that it should be 
sufficient to furnish ‘the necessary cost of proper living 
and maintain the health and welfare of the workers’.* 

6.2.66. New Zealand **.—In New Zealand, the system is, to 
some extent, one of voluntary arbitration for workers and compul¬ 
sory arbitration for employers although when one party to the 
dispute is a union of workers registered under the Industrial Con¬ 
ciliation Act, 1925, arbitration becomes compulsory on both the 
parties. The system here works only through trade unions which 
are registered under the Act. If any union decides not to register 
it is free to choose its own way and is under no compulsion to 
submit its disputes to arbitration. Any registered union can make 
a demand on an employer for an increase in wage rates and if the 
employer does not pay any heed or does not agree to those de¬ 
mands the union can bring the matter to be heard before a Conci¬ 
liation Council by making an application to one of the Conci¬ 
liation Commissioners who are permanent officials of the Depart¬ 
ment of Labour. In its application, the union states its claims 

•Minimum Wages in India by V. R. Pillai page 19. 

••State Regulation of Minimum Wages by Dr. S. B. L.Nlgam p. 76. 
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and mention* the name of the association of employers or an indi¬ 
vidual employer against whom the claim is made. The Council 
of Conciliation consists of an equal number of representatives 
of employers and workers who act as assessors and is presided over 
by a Conciliation Commissioner. While making application to 
the Conciliation Commissioner the union also submits the names 
of assessors it wishes to appoint as its representatives. The Com¬ 
missioner then fixes a date for the hearing and at the same time 
calls upon the employer or employees, cited by the union in its 
application, to attend the meeting and also nominate their asses¬ 
sors. It is, therefore, compulsory for employers to come to the 
meeting and present their case. The Conciliation Commissioner’s 
main duty is to bring about a settlement mutually and for this 
reason meetings of the Council are generally very informal. If 
the Conciliation Commissioner succeeds in concluding an agree¬ 
ment on all points, and if the parties so desire, the agreement 
is forwarded to the Arbitration Court which may make it into an 
award without a hearing. If the agreement covers a majority of 
workers employed in that industry the award becomes binding 
on all workers, whether party to the original dispute or not. The 
agreement should not, however, be for more than three years and 
must relate to industrial matters. If no agreement is reached 
the matter is automatically referred to the Arbitration Court for 
decision. 


HI. ANALYSIS OF MINIMUM RATES OF WAGES 

6.3.1. The minimum rates of wages fixed by the Central 
and State Governments in various scheduled employments for 
the lowest paid unskilled workers upto 30th September, 1965, 
tire analysed below : 


(1) Woollen carpet making & shawl weaving establishments 

6.3.2. Minimum wages have been fixed in this industry 
in the States of Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Madras, Mysore, Punjab, 
Rajasthan and U. P. The lowest rates are in the State of 
Madras fixed in 1963 at 62 paise to Re. 1 per day and the highest 
in Punjab which is Rs. 1.84 per day. It is understood that 
the Government of Madras does not propose to revise these rate* 
as the number of employees in this industry are less than 1,000. 
The next lowest rate is in Mysore which is 75 paise per day. No 
authentic figure is available regarding the number of workers 
engaged in this industry in all the States. 
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(a) Tobacco Manufactory, including Bidi Making 

6.3.3. Twelve State Governments and one union territory 
have fixed minimum rates of wages, oidt Appendix No. XIII. 
The lowest rate is fixed by the Government of West Bengal at 
87 paise and the highest by Gujarat at Rs. 2.37. The rate of 
87 paise is for the area which was formerly in the State of Bihar 
and later on included in the State of West Bengal. Bihar them¬ 
selves have fixed the rate at Rs. 1.50 and West Bengal also have 
fixed for the State of West Bengal a minimum rate of Rs. 1.50. 
In this industry, majority of the workers are on piece-rate basis. 
The highest rate in Gujarat indicates the capacity of the industry 
to pay which is to the extent of Rs. 4 per day for rolling per tho¬ 
usand bidis. There seems to be no justification why the other 
States should pay comparatively much less. There have been 
agitations among the workers about the disparity of wages from 
State to State and the danger of the flight of industry from one 
State to another, where the rates are lower. It is, therefore, 
recommended that to avoid flight of industry and unhealthy 
competition, there should be no wide disparity between the rates 
fixed in one State and the other in a competitive industry, like 
the tobacco and bidi industry. In case the disparity is allowed 
to continue, it will present a very difficult problem of enforce¬ 
ment in a State where the minimum rates have been fixed at the 
higher level. There have been consolidated wages and also 
wages in two components of basic and dearness allowance 
have beon fixed in this industry. In West Bengal, the dear¬ 
ness allowance has been linked to the consumer price index. 
The Government of West Bengal have, however, stated that 
it is better to fix consolidated wages as the different com¬ 
ponents and linking with the consumer price index present 
administrative difficulties, specially in scheduled employments 
which are small in size and very widely scattered. The recom¬ 
mendation of the Government of West Bengal may be 
accepted as it is difficult to enforce the linking to the consumer 
price index number and to enforce the payment of wages adjust¬ 
ing the same from month to month to constitute the fluctuations 
in the index. However, the provision of statutory review and 
revision can be resorted to whenever the index number exceeds 
^o points, or a year, whichever is earlier. 

(3) Rice, flour or dal mills 

6.3.4. Rates have been fixed in 14 States and one union 
territory. The lowest rate in this industry has been fixed in 
Gujarat at Rs. 1.08 and the highest rate is in the union territory 
of Delhi which is Rs. 2.70. These rates are for the lowest un¬ 
skilled worker. In Gujarat itself, the minimum rate for unskilled 
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worker in certain areas has been fixed at Rs. i. 08 and in others, 
up to Rs. 1.84 in the same industry. It is desirable that this, 
wide fluctuation is avoided. Within the State itself for different 
zones, the rates fluctuate between Rs. 1.08 to Rs. 1.84. The 
variation seems to be on the basis of population of a place rather 
than on the need-based assessment of workers’ requirements. 

(4) Plantations 

6.3.5. 1° plantations industry, the lowest rate fixed in 1961 
is 66 paise in parts of U.P. and Rs. 1.65 in Kerala. Recently, 
the Wage Board has given its recommendations for plantation 
workers which are higher than the existing wages fixed under 
the Minimum Wages Act. A directive has to be issued to all 
the State Governments to adopt the rates fixed by the Wage 
Board and notify them under the Minimum Wages Act. 

(5) Oil Mills 

6.3.6. The lowest wage paid in this industry to an un¬ 
skilled worker is Rs. 1.12 in the State of Kerala and the highest 
rate is in Gujarat, i.e. Rs. 2.40. 

(6) Road construction and Building operations 

6.3.7. The lowest rate is fixed at 81 paise in.the State of 
Mysore. The rates were fixed in 1952 and have not since been 
revised. The highest rate of Rs. 3.25 is in Assam. 

(7) Local authority 

6.3.8. The lowest rate for an unskilled worker in employ¬ 
ment under local authority is in U. P. and the rate is Rs. 17.50 
per month fixed in 1952. The revision is, of course, under con¬ 
sideration of the Government from 1958 onwards. The highest 
rate is Rs. 70 per month which is fixed by the Central Govern¬ 
ment for ports. 

(8) Stone breaking and stone crushing 

6.3.9. The lowest rate is 75 paise in Orissa and the highest 
rate is Rs. 3.25 in Assam. 

6.3.10. The lowest and highest rates in other scheduled 
employments may be seen in Appendix XIII. It may be obser¬ 
ved that the lowest rate in the scheduled employments, other 
than agriculture, have been fixed in the employment of local 
authority at 58 paise, plantations at 66 paise, and in woollen and 
carpet making industry at 62 pane. These rates were fixed 
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year? ago. The lowest rate in Stone Quarries in Orissa was 
fixed in 1965 at 75 paise. These rates cannot be considered by 
any standards to be just and fair. It cannot also be argued that 
by raising the standard of wages, the other occupations in other 
employments would be affected adversely. Higher wages have 
been fixed in other areas of the same State in similar occupations. 
In the case of agriculture, the matter was separately taken up 
and the rate has been fixed, or is being fixed, in all the States at 
a minimum level of Re. 1. The highest minimum rate for 
unskilled worker is fixed in the States of Gujarat and Maharashtra 
in the employment of public motor transport at Rs. 3.65 per day. 

6.3.11- It may be observed that in the employment of 
agriculture in the State of Bihar, the rates have been fixed almost 
in all categories in kind. In coir industry, wages in majority 
of occupations have been fixed on a piece-rate basis. Even though 
there is a provision in the Act to fix wages on the hourly basis 
but in no case have such wages been fixed. 

6.3.12. Under the Minimum Wages Act, wages can be 
fixed as all-inclusive wages or with basic wage and dearness allow¬ 
ance as two components. The wages can also be linked to 
the cost of living index under Section 4 of the Act. Wages can 
be fixed on a piece-rate basis and also in kind, wholly or partly. 
The Chief Labour Commissioner is in favour of fixing an all 
inclusive rate, as he considers that it would reduce the scope of 
malpractices. The principle adopted on the recommendation 
of the sixth Central Minimum Wages Advisory Board of fixing 
wages on the basis of population of a place and also employer- 
wise followed so far is not considered proper. The wages will 
have to be fixed in such a way that they are at no place lower- 
than the rates fixed by the State Governments in the same em¬ 
ployment, in the same place or a neighbouring place. The Chief 
Labour Commissioner has said that it is not feasible to adopt 
recommendation of the 15th Indian Labour Conference regarding 
the criteria to be satisfied in fixing minimum wages, as the Central 
Pay Commission in 1958 have themselves examined the question 
and then come to this conclusion. Regarding the weekly paid 
holiday, the Chief Labour Commissioner has stated that it would 
be desirable to include an element of weekly day of rest in the 
daily rates as he has been receiving quite a few complaints regarding 
non-payment of wages for the weekly day of rest. 

6.3.13. The Chief Labour Commissioner has also stated 
that under Section 3 of the Act, wages can be fixed for various 
categories. This has been interpreted in the case of scheduled 
employments falling within the Central sphere to include a very 
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large number of categories. A statement of the number of cate¬ 
gories covered is at Appendix VI. It may be observed that the 
number of categories in certain employments has gone up to 
1569. The Minimum Wages Act is an Act which is very simple 
and not elaborate so that it may be easily understood and 
applied in the case of a large number of uneducated and illi¬ 
terate workers spread all over the country. It is, therefore, 
necessary that the wages fixed also should be in such a manner 
that they can be easily understood by common men. It is not 
possible for a wage fixing authority under the Minimum 
Wages Act to go into the question of relative wage differentials 
from category to category covering 1569 categories in one 
employment itself. Data of job description and job evaluation 
is not available at all. It is, therefore, recommended that 
wage fixation under the Act should be restricted to only four 
categories, namely, unskilled, semiskilled and skilled and clerical. 
This large number of categories also covers employments for 
which minimum wages have been fixed at quite a high rate 
o.g., Rs. 15/- per day. Such categories of highly skilled per- 
lonnel in any employment will be in a position to bargain for 
wages effectively and do not stand in need of protection under 
the Minimum Wages Act. It is also therefore necessary to 
reduce the number of categories to only four as mentioned above. 
The minimum wage should be arrived at in the case of unskilled 
category and then the wage differentials for semi-skilled and 
skilled categories arrived at according to the amount of effort 
and time necessary for developing the skill in each category 
and employment. The wage in the semi-skilled and skilled cate¬ 
gories can be in the form of a scale which will be completed 
over a period of time as the skill improves with constant practice 
with the passage of time in the case of most of the skilled occupa¬ 
tions. 

6.3.14. The Chief Labour Commissioner is in favour 
of fixing a national minimum wage and he has aiso suggested 
that nobody employed in the scheduled employments, including 
agriculture, should get a minimum wage ofless than Re. 1/- per 

-day. 

6.3.15. The Government of Andhra Pradesh have stated 
that even though they have fixed all inclusive wages in all the 
scheduled employments in the State, they would prefer the wages 
to be fixed in two components, i.e ., the basic wage and the dearness 
allowance which is to be revised once a year to conform to the 
rise or fall in the cost of living index. The State Government have 
said that fixing of a national minimum wage is preferably 
They Have also stated that no fixed wage should be incorporated 
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in the Act but a minimum wage which should be revised from 
year to year, be determined which should be adopted as the 
basis for fixing of wages in all employments under the schedule 
below which no rate should be fixed or revised. They have also 
stated that no guaranteed minimum time rate has been fixed where- 
ever piece rates have been adopted. 

6.3.16 The Government of Assam are in favour of all 
inclusive wage being fixed instead of separate components of 
basic wage and dearness allowance, as this would be simple 
and more practicable in enforcement. They have also stated 
that no guaranteed mininum time rate has been fixed wherever 
piece rates have been adopted. The State Government have 
stated that it will not be realistic to have a rock-bottom minimum 
wage fixed for the country as a whole, as the cost of living in 
each place differs from the other. They have also stated that the 
present low level of national income and the prevailing low 
level of employment hardly appeared to be propitious for fixation 
of a national minimum wage, though there may be some argument 
for such a proposal for organised sector of the industry. 

6.3.17. The Government of Bihar are in favour of 
fixing all inclusive wages, even though in certain unavoidable 
cases, like mica, they have fixed basic wages and dearness 
allowance separately. They have also fixed guaranteed minimum 
time rate in cases where piece rates have been fixed. They have 
stated that they do not consider it necessary to make a provi¬ 
sion for fixing a minimum rate under the Act itself and they 
do not think it feasible to have a national minimum wage, as 
it would be difficult for some States to conform to a minimum wage 
fixed as a national minimum wage. 

6.3.18. The State Government of Gujarat have stated 
that they are in favour of fixing all inclusive wages. They have 
not fixed guaranteed minimum time rate in employments 
where piece rates have been fixed. They have stated that it is 
not necessary to include a definite provision in the Minimum 
Wages Act itself prescribing a minimum rate of wages. They have 
also stated that it is not feasible to have a national minimum 
wage as the position from region to region varies. 

6.3.19. The State Government of Kerala have stated that 
they have been following the practice of fixing consolidated wages 
as well as wages in two parts, namely, basic wage and dearness 
allowance. They are in favour of fixation of wages in two separate 
components of basic wage and dearness allowance as it would 
facilitate the revision of dearness allowance with the rise or 
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fall in the cost of living index. They have also linked the dearness 
allowance to the cost of living index in a few employments like 
the cashew, coir, tile, timber, rice, flour and daJ mill, bidi 
and cigar manufactory. The State Government have also 
fixed piece-rates in employment certain and have determined 
the corresponding guaranteed minimum time rate. The State 
Government are in favour of prescribing minimum wage for the 
lowest paid worker m the Act itself. They have also stated that 
it vwuld he useful to fix a national minimum wage since there 
is already marked disparity inter-regional and inter-job in the 
matter of wages in different industries in the country. Therefore, 
national minimum wage may be fixed so that the workers may be 
assured of a definite floor rate. 

6 3.20. The Government of Madhya Pradesh is in favour 
of fixing all inclusive wages, as it would be di^frcult to adjust the 
clearness allowance component from time to , lime to £orrepond,fo 
the varying levels of consumer price ipdex numbers. They have 
suggested that whenever a revision taxes place, jt should take 
care of the rise in the cost of living and also some element may 
be inc^ud|ed for the possibly rise in the copt of 1 jvjpg till the time 
of the next revision. They seem to be in favour of a revision once 
in e,vpry five years. Wherever they 'have fixed jpjfce r^te, th,ey 
have not fixed corresponding guaranteed minimum time rate. 
The State Government have stated that fixing statutory mini¬ 
mum for the lowest unskilled worker Tor all scheduled employ¬ 
ments, or fixing a statutory national minimum wage does not 
appear to be a practical proposition at this stage of country's 
economy and level of employment. In the ^rst instance, it may 
be pointed out that a statutory minimum wage often turns out 
to be the maximum or the ceiling and employers stick to this 
ceiling. Secondly, so long as there is a provision under the 
Minimum Wages Act for periodical revision of minimum wage, 
fixing a statutory minimubi lowest wagfe for unskilled worke,, 
for all scheduled employments would not be meaningful -sr 
regards statutory nationa 1 minimum wage,’ It is felt that even 
in organised large scale industry where employer’s capacity 
to pay is much better and where workers are stroligl^ 6'rjpfoiised, 
i.t pas not been found practicable to' fix a national rtiTnfihum 
wage. As such, the time does not appear to be ripe for laying 
a statutory national minimum wdge for Unorganised sector of 
industry. Moreover, if the employers are confronted with a 
statutory national minimum wage* it would ,rc?u}t in employers 
resorting to further devipus means to evade fjj^e jawj c.g., rfo n 
integration of factory system in biqi tjuki^ry is a case in po n 
Another feature relevant in this context is tna^pipstofthe schedu ed 
18—1 L. & E./67 
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employments fall in the category of labour intensive industries. 
If, therefore, any statutory minimum were to be fixed either 
for the lowest unskilled worker or for a national wage in 
such industries, employers would put up stiff resistence and imp¬ 
lementation of such minima would not be a success. 

6.3.21. The Government of Madras are in favour of fixing 
all 'inclusive wages and periodical revision as against fixing 
ofwages in two different components of basic wages and linking 
dearness allowance with consumer price index. They have stated 
that in some of the occupations where piece rates have been pres¬ 
cribed, a corresponding minimum guaranteed time rate has 
been determined and in others, they have not been able to do so. 
They have also stated that they agree in principle that a minimum 
rate should be prescribed under the Act and also a national mini¬ 
mum wage should be determined but they feel that in practice 
there will be a number of difficulties in implementing the same 
which may result in not being able really to improve the condition 
•of the workers. 

6.3.22. The Government of Maharashtra have stated that 
they are in favour of fixing all inclusive consolidated wages. I11 
some employments, piece-rated w’ages have been fixed but no 
corresponding minimum guaranteed time rate has been deter¬ 
mined. They have stated that it is not practicable to prescribe 
minimum rates ofwages in the Act itself but they are in favour of 
fixing a national minimum wage, as it would avoid the flight 
of industry from one area to another and that it should provide 
for the bare necessities of life. 

6.3.23. The Government of Mysore prefer fixing of wages 
in two components, namely, basic wages and dearness allowance. 
They have also stated that it would be desirable to prescribe a 
minimum rate of wages for the lowest paid unskilled worker per 
day in the employments covered under the Act. This will help 
to maintain uniformity and avoid disparity in wages. They 
also welcomed the suggestion to introduce a national minimum 
wage but, however, before this is done, detailed information in 
respect of each employment, the nature of work, paying capacity 
of the industry and the different conditions obtaining in various 
employments in the different States will have to be collected. 

6.3.24. The State Government of Orissa have stated that 
they would prefer fixing of wages with two components of basic 
wage and dearness allowance, and also linking of dearness allo¬ 
wance with the consumer price index number. They have als 
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suggested that the wages should be fixed with a scale for each 
category so that there may be incentive for higher production 
and better efficiency. Piece-rates have been prescribed for some 
employments in Orissa but no corresponding guaranteed time 
rate' has been determined. The reason for non-fixation of a 
time rate is given as absence of adequates statistical data. They 
have also stated that an attempt should be made to find a practical 
solution to bring about uniformity in the existing structure 
of wages, even though they have not recommended in clear terms 
the filiation of national minimum wage. , They have also stated 
that the Act should contain provisions for determining the quantum 
of minimum wage. 

6.3.25. The State Government of Punjab have stated that 
all inclusive wage is preferable as such rates will reduce chances 
of further disputes between employers and employees, even though 
they have fixed wages, in the case of textile industry, with two 
different components of basic wage and dearness allowance. 
The State Government have also stated that they have fixed piece- 
rate wages in some employments and have also fixed corresponding 

. guaranteed time-rate wages. The Government of Punjab have 
stated that they are in favour of prescribing norms to determine 
minim um wages under the Act. They have also stated that a 
national minimum wage is necessary, irrespective of regional varia¬ 
tion in wages. This, they consider in the light of the existing 
rise in prices, is a socio-economic necessity. They have also 
suggested that the national minimum rate for the lowest category 
of worker should be Rs. 80 p.m. 

6.3.26. The Government of Rajasthan prefer fixing wages 
in two components, namely, basic wage and dearness allowance. 
Guranteed time-rated minimum wages have not been fixed 
in respect of bidi and salt employments in which piece-rates have 
.been prescribed. The Government of Rajasthan are in favour 
of prescribing a provision in the Minimum Wages Act to deter¬ 
mine the quantum of minimum wage. They are also in favour 
of a national minimum rate of wages which should not be 
be less than Rs. 60 p.m. 

6.3.27. The Government of U. P. arc in favour of fixing all 
inclusive consolidated wages as minimum wages, as it is simpler 
and intelligible for the general uneducated and unorganised 
employees. Further, in the case of scheduled employments, 
application of minimum wage rates composed of variable dear¬ 
ness allowance is bound to give rise to enforcement difficulties 
also. They have also stated that in some employments, piece 
rates have been fixed but no corresponding guaranteed time rate 
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minimum wage could be fixed as the workers are mostly out" 
workers. They have also stated that they are not in favour of 
prescribing norms for determining the quantum of minium wage 
in the Act iteslf. They arc also not in favour of fixing a national 
minimum wage as they feel the wages will have to vary according 
to the economic conditions of the regions and also the paying 
capacity in the employment under which the rates are fixed. 

6.3.28. The Government of West Bengal have stated that 
they are in favour of a separate dearness allowance which should 
slide with the rise or fall of the consumer pi ice index number. 
The basic wage which is determined on the basis of a particular 
point in the consumer price index number, below which such 
number is not expected to fall, need not be disturbed frequently, 
but in certain cases, they have preferred consolidated wage, parti¬ 
cularly in those employments which are smallin size and very widely 
scattered, such as, argriculture, bidi manufactory, tailoring, 
etc. They have also stated that no corresponding guaranteed 
minimum rate has been fixed in employments where piece-rates 
have been introduced but the norms under the piece rates have 
been fixed in such a manner that it would ensure normal time 
rate wages fixed in the same scheduled employment for other 
categories of workers. The State Government are in favour of 
a rock-bottom minimum wage for the country as a whole. 

6.3.29. The Administration of Delhi is in favour of conso¬ 
lidated all inclusive wages as they are simple and easy to under¬ 
stand and to enforce. Piece-rates have been fixed in this territory 
in some employments but no minimum guaranteed time-rate 
has been determined. The Administration are in favour of 
prescribing a provision in the Act itself to determine the quantum 
of minimum wage but they are not in favour of fixing a natiohal 
minimum wage as it is not considered by them to be feasible at 
present. 

6.3.30. The Government of Himachal Pradesh have stated 
that they are not in favour of a national minimum wage as 
they consider that the wage should be on the basis of the stan¬ 
dard of living in each region. As the cost of living differs from 
region to region, the wages also are bound to be different. 
They have also stated that the fixing of a national minimum 
wage would not be helpful in cases where the wages are already 
higher than those which would be fixed as national minimum 
rate-of wages. 

6.3.31. The^Government of Tripura have stated that they 
prefer separate wage components because the dearness allowance 
etc. can be changed with the rise and fall of prices. It is more 
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clastic than the consolidated wage. They have further stated 
that they are in favour of having a provision in the Act in respect 
of prescribing the norms for fixation of minimum rates of wages. 
As regards the national minimum wage, they have stated that 
it should be fixed and linked to the consumer price index number. 

6.3.32. It may be observed that many of the State Govern¬ 
ments have preferred fixing of an all inclusive rate for all categories 
of workers under the Minimum Wages Act, as this is simple and 
can easily be understood by the large number of unskilled workers 
scattered in small establishments in the scheduled employments. 
Nine of the State Governments have expressed their views in 
favour of fixing a uniform wage which may almost be termed as 
national minimum wage and five States have not favoured the 
Idea. The element of dearness allowance has come into exis¬ 
tence as a result of the increase in prices during the last w'ar. The 
basic wage being the wage before abnormal conditions set- in 
due to the war and the dearness allowance is meant to neutralise, 
to oertain extent and not to the full extent in all cases, the effect 
of increase in prices and cost of living. It will be unrealistic 
to continue in all the employments a basic wa(jse which was pre¬ 
valent about 25 years ago and to keep on neutralising the rise in 
the cost of living index by a variable dearness allowance in sche¬ 
duled employments. We should arrive at a wage which is con¬ 
sistent with the current prices and cost of living index and revise 
it at such frequent intervals as- the circumstances warrant, but 
certainly not at too frequent intervals, as too frequent changes 
in wages will upset the budgetary calculations of the workers, 
themselves, and the much needed stability of wages will be absent, 
as the frequent adjustments would vary from season to season 
and will not necessarily mean an upward revision every time. 
For-the same reason, the proposal to link wages with the con¬ 
sumer price index number also is not favoured, as it will mean 
detailed calculation and frequent changes in the quantum of 
wages which will be beyond the capacity of the workers in un¬ 
organised industries to follow intelligently. While reviewing 
wages annually, the rise or fail in the cost of living will have to 
be taken into consideration along with the capacity of the industry 
<0 pay and Us importance in the national economy, etc. ‘It is, 
therefore, recommended that an all-inclusive consolidated wage 
may be fixed. This wage should be reviewed once a year and 
necessary adjustments on the basis of increase or decrease of cost 
of living made statutorily which will be effective for a year. 

6.3.33. 1* is a ^®° observed that in some cases, piece-rate 
wages have been fixed. This system should be encouraged, 
as far as possible, as it provides an incentive for the workers to 
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earn more by his additional effort than he would otherwise do 
under a time-rated system. It is necessary to puaratee a mini¬ 
mum timerated wage even under the piece rate system to avoid 
exploitation of labour. It is observed that most of the State 
Governments have not fixed this type of guaranteed wage. It 
is recommended that they should introduce it, the idea being 
that the incentive becomes really effective after ensuring a 
minimum wage to the worker and results in greater producti¬ 
vity. Other incentive schemes of wages also could be introduced 
in this sector of scheduled employments on the same basis. 

6.3.34. The Minimum Wages Act has not given a clear 
definition of what minimum wage should be. Neither have any 
norms nor any criteria been laid down under the Act which will 
help in arriving at the minimum wage in the scheduled employ¬ 
ments. The result is that the minimum wages have been fixed 
differently, in different areas, in different employments, by 
different Committees and the Governments. They have ranged 
from 58 paise to Rs. 3.45 in respect of the lowest paid unskilled 
worker. It cannot be said that 58 paise is by any standards a 
just or a reasonable wage in any part of the country today. The 
need for bringing about greater uniformity, standardisation, 
reasonableness and justice in this field is undeniable. It is not 
possible at any time to fix a minimum wage in terms of money for 
a considerable length of time, as real wages keep on varying from 
time to time. For the first time, the question of standardisation 
of wages and fixing of uniform rates throughout the country 
was considered in the second meeting of the Central Minimum 
Wages Advisory Board in 1954, and the general opinion was 
that a lower limit ranging from Rs. 1/2 to Rs. 2 per day for a 
daily worker could be laid down for different areas and em¬ 
ployments in Part I of the Schedule, below which there should 
be no statutory minimum wage and the phasing of the increase 
over the present level of minimum wage to the minimum reco¬ 
mmended could be achieved over a period of three years. This 
problem was considered in the 15th Indian Labour Conference 
in 1957 - They have said that the following criteria may be 
adopted to arrive at the need-based wage : 

(i) in calculating the minimum wage, the standard working- 
class family should be taken to consist of 3 consumption 
units for one earner; the earnings of women, children 
and adolescents should be disregarded ; 

(ii) minimum food requirements should be calculated 
on the basis of a net intake of 2,700 calories, as reco¬ 
mmended by Dr. Akroyd, for an average Indian adult 
of moderate activity ; 
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(iii) clothing requirements should be estimated at a per 
capita consumption of 18 yards per annum which would 
give for the average worker's family of four, a total of 
72 yards ; 

(iv) in respect of housing the norm should be the minimum 
rent charged by Government in any area for houses 
provided under the Subsidised Industrial Housing 
Scheme for low-income groups; and 

(\) fuel, lighting and other miscellaneous items of ex¬ 
penditure should constitute 20 per cent, of the Total 
minimum wage. 

For want of a better alternative and as it is found that the stan¬ 
dard of wages fixed and paid is low still, it is desirable that the 
above formula is adopted with slight modification for determining 
wages under the Act. Ever since the enunciation of the above 
formula, the various committees, including the wage boards, that 
have been formed from time to time, have examined the above 
formula and nave considered that the wages arrived at would 
be too high compared to their existing wages, and have there¬ 
fore recommended a minimum wage at a lower level. The 
criteria laid down are for the achievement of a need-based wage 
which has to be achieved within a reasonable time in any welfare 
State. 

6.3.35. On the basis of the above formula, One of the Com¬ 
mittees in Kerala calculated in April, i960, a minimum wage 
as follows : 

Report of the Minimum Wages Committee—on the 
construction or maintenance of Roads or Building 
Operations and Stone Breaking or Stone Crushing 
in Kerala (Appointed 1-4-1960) 


Family Budget 


p ood for one consumption unit 


SI. 

No. 

Item 

Quantity 

in 

0*4. 

Calorie* 

Amount 
tpent 0 
each item 
R*. P. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

Rice. 

10 

990 

0.13 

2 

Whe*t & other cereal* . 

4 

392 

mM 

3 

Pulse* . 

3 

285 

mim 
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1 

2 


3 

4 

5 

4 

Tapioca & other Tuber* 





5 

Ncn-leafy vegetable* 

• 

2 



6 

Leafy vegetable* . 

• 

1* 



7 

Milk & Milk product. 

• 

4i 

81 

0.13 

8 

Fruit* ..... 


3 

43.5 

0 03 

9 

Oil*. 


1 

255.5 

0.09 

10 

Coconut .... 


1 

126 

0.03 

II 

Fish. 


2 

56 

0.06 

12 

Sugar . 


2 

218 

0.07 

13 

Condiment* .... 

• 

2 

4 

0 03 


Total 



2,800 

0.77 


C.o«t of food for a standard family of 3 consump¬ 
tion unit for a month 


=0.77 x 3 x 30 
= R». 69.30 


Allowing the pcrcapita conaumpnon of Ifl yard* 
of cloth per annum for a family of4 member* u 
the rate of R*. 1 I? per yard, the monthly 
average will be . , 


18 x 4 x 1.12 


12 


= Rt. 6.72 


Houte rent, fuel,I ighttng & other miacellaneou* 
itom» of expenditure conitituting 20% of the 
expenditure on cloth and food . . 


>(69.30 + 6.72) x 20 
100 

-R*. 15.20 


Total monthly expenditure— 

Food .... R*. 69.30 
Clothing . . R,. 6.72 

Mi»ccIlaneou» , . R«. 15.20 

Total . Rs. 91.22 


Not*.—A family compri.ing three coniumptton tn.it, p< r imtoc 
earner coniist* of a man, hi» wife and two dependant*. 

Thu Corrunittcc would have recommended a minimum wage rate 
based on the foregoing family budget. But, it feels its inabil.ty 
to do so for the reason that in the present economic set up in India 
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in general, and Kerala in particular, the level of per capita income 
is oscillating at the vicinity of Rs. 300 per annum. The Com¬ 
mittee, therefore, recommends that the minimum shall not fall 
below the prevailing rates of wages and that with due regard 
to the existence of the industry, ail possible enhancement in the 
wage rates be effected. tj 

6,3.36. Similarly, the Central Wage Board for Sugar 
Industry (appointed on 26-12-1957) estimated the minimum wage 
as given below : 


State/Sugar 

Centre* 

Go»t of Co*t of 
Tood cloth- 

(improved ing 
veg.diet) 
of 2850 
calorie* 

Housing 

Charge* 

Mi*- 

cella- 

neous 

Total 

1 

2 


3 

4 

5 

6 


R». 

R* 

R». 

Rs. 

Rt. 

UP. 

Meerut 

. . 50.60 

6.00 

5.00 

15.40 

77.00 

Gorakhpur 

56.99 

6.00 

5.00 

17.00 

84.99 

Lucknow . 

52. 

35 

6.00 

5.00 

15 84 

79.19 

Bihar 







Muzaffarpur . 

49. 

10 

6.00 

5.00 

15.03 

75.13 

Madhya Pradtsh 
Gwalior 

44. 

57 

6.00 

5.00 

13.89 

69.46 

Jtqjisthan 

Ajmer 

54. 

27 

6.00 

5.00 

16.32 

81.59 

Maharashtra 

Sholapur . 

56. 

04 

6.00 

5.00 

18.76 

83.59 

Adkra Pradtsh 
Hyderabad 

61.89 

6.00 

5.00 

18.22 

91.11 

Mystrt 

Bangalore 

66.86 

6.00 

5.00 

19.47 

97.33 

Madras 

Madras 

58. 

12 

6.00 

5.00 

17.28 

86.40 


N.B.— The price for all centre*, excepting Muzaffarpur, are average price* 
from January to March, 1957. The pjices in re*pect of 
MuzafTarpur oentre are the average price* prevailing at Muzaffar- 
pur between July 1957 to June, 1958. 



6.3. 37 - 1 ° th e Y ear 1960, the All-India Consumer Price Index Number (Base 1949-100) was 
at 124 and the index in 1965 was 166. According to the rise in the index, the minimum wage calculat¬ 
ed ab we which was estimated at about Rs. 3 per day may be placed at Rs. 4 per day at the beginning 
of 1966. The above criteria assumes three consumption units (male earning member, his wife and two 
children). This has been taken as a standard family of every earning member of our society. Among 
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I. 20 and above . 5-97 1-59 l 29 0-31 0-31 3-49 0-04 0 18 1 06 1-20 2-48 
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6.3.38 As compared to the figures in the above table, 
the data collected by the National Sample Survey reveals that 
the average size of the household of the workers in the coir in¬ 
dustry is 6.01. ; of these 2.73 earners and 3.31 dependants. 

6.3.39 As exact figures and reliable data for calculating 
the size of the family and the number of dependants, specially 
in the unskilled categories of workers are not available, it would 
be safe to assume that ad hoc cut in the wages to the extent of 30 
per cent, may be effected on the rates mentioned above taking 
only two consumption units in place of three. 

6.3.40 In industries covered by the wage boards in the 
orgnised sector, the wages are as follows : 

(i) Textile—ranging between Rs. ioi/-to Rs. 182/-p.m. 

(ii) Sugar Wage Board has recommended a minimum wage 
in 1939 ranging between Rs. 66 to Rs. 81/-p.m. 

(iii) Cement Wage Board has recommended a minimum 
wage for unskilled ranging between Rs. 91/- to Rs. 98/- 
p.m. 

'(iv) Earnings of factory employees getting less than Rs. 
200/-p.m., ranges between Rs. 2.86 in Kerala to Rs. 
5.49 in Maharashtra in the year 1963. 

6.3.41 A minimum wage of Rs. 2.80 for an unskilled 
worker in the scheduled employments in urban areas is considered 
to be a just wage. Wherever the rates are lower than Rs. 2.80 
per day, which may be a uniform minimum wage for all scheduled 
employments in urban areas, they may be brought up to this level 
during the period of one year. The wages for other categories 
may be left to the individual wage fixing authorities to determine 
according to the nature of skill required and the time and effort 
required to learn or for developing and maintaining the same. 
For industries in semi-urban and rural areas the minimum rates 
for unskilled workers may be fixed lower than the employments 
in urban areas. A circular letter was issued from the Union 
Labour Minister requesting all the State Governments to main¬ 
tain a uniform rate not lower than Re. i/-per day in 1964. Steps 
have been taken by various State Governments to implement 
this directive. The results of the steps taken by them may be 
seen at Appendix XIV. It will now be necessary to raise this 


*Sti page 585 of Indian Labour Journal, June, 1966. 
**Sti page 584 of Indian Labour Journal, June, 1966. 
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minimum level to Rs. 2- on an ad hoc basis. These rates may be 
considered as uniform minimum wages for scheduled employ¬ 
ments, below which no minimum wage should be fixed. 

6.3.42 Urban area may be described as a place having 
20,000 or more population and semi-urban and rural areas will 
be places having population less than 20,000 according to 1961 
Census. 

6.3.43 It is recommended that there should be a national 
minimum wage of Rs. 2.80 for urban areas and Rs. 2/- for rural 
and semi-Urhan areas in respect of all employments in thes chedule. 
In no empoyment wages can be fixed less than the national 
minimum. Wherever the existing wages are lower than the 
minimum they should be brought up to the above level within 
one year. It has to be seen that this minimum is reviewed every 
year as it is to be dynamic and not static. Even after a need 
based wage has been achieved there will be need to enhance the 
national minimum to ensure a due share of the national pros¬ 
perity to the lowest paid workers. 

6.3.44 I £ cannot be said that by fixing a need based wage 
as the statutory minimum wage a number of persons already 
employed may be thrown out of employment at this stage of 
our economy after several years of planning. It may be that 
adjustment will take place in the incomes of higher income groups 
or in return on investment, or payments to services like transport 
and trading, etc. 

6 3 45 By increasing the purchasing power of the lowest 
paid workers more money wilt come into circulation and act 
as a stimulus to our economic growth rather than depress it as 
otherwise the same money would find its way into the hands 
of hoarders. 



APPENDIX XIII 


Rates of Minimum Wafts fixed or revised under tht Minimum Wagts Act, 1948 
by tht Centtal and Stott Governments aad Union Territories f r tht lowest paid Unskilled 
malt writers up to '30th StpUmbtr 1965. 

(Source : Indian Labour Statistics 1966—Labour Bureau, Simla.) 

(1) Woollen carfiet making or Shawl weaving Establishments. 

Andhra Pradesh Bihar Madras Mysore 

Rs. 1-50 (1960) Ra.1-75 Rs. 0-62 toRs. 1-00 Ra. 0-75 p.d. 

(1963) Rs. 30-00 p.m. 


Punjab 


Rajasthan U.P. 


Rs. 55-00 to Rs. 60-00 p.m. 
Rs. l-84toRs. 2-00 p.d. 
(1960) 


Rs. 1-50 excluding weekly Rs. 1-20 p. d. or 
dayofrest. Rs. 36-00 p.m. (1959) 

Rs. 45-00 p.m; including 
weekly day of rest 
(1959) 


LOWEST HIGHEST 

Madras Punjab 

Rs. 0-62 to Re. 1-00 Rs. 1-84 to Rs. 2-00 

(2) Tobacco (including Bidi Making) Manvfettuiry. 

Andhra Pradesh Bihar Qnjarat 

Rs. 1-25 to Rs. 1-69 (1961) Rs. 1-50 to Rs. 2-25 1 Rs.2-37 to Rs. 4-00 

(1961) (I965j 

(Revised in 1966 Rs. 1-89 
to Rs. 2-04). 


Kerala 


Madhya Pradesh 


Madras 


Rs. 1-87 Rs. 1-44 to Rs. 1-62 Rs. 1-27 to Rs. 1-87 

(Revised in 1966 Rs. 2-304- (1959) (1959) 

DA.) 


Maharash tra Mysore Orissa 

Rs.2-00 to 3-37 (with lea- Rs. 1-81 to Rs. 2-00(1959) Rs. 1-50 (1960) 
ves) Rs. 4-37 (without 
leaves) (1964). 
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Rajasthan 
Rs. 1-59 (1963,) 


Tripura 
Rs. 1-75 
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U.P. 

Rs. 1-75 to Rs. 1-87 
(1965). 


Welt Bengal 

(i) Rs. 1*50 to Rs. 
2*25 (1960). 

(ii) For area is erste 
while Bihar Re. 
0*87 to Rs. 2 00 
(1961) 


LOWEST 
West Bengal 
Rs. 0*87 to Rs. 2*25 


HIGHEST 

Gvyarat 

Rs. 2*37 to Rs. 4-00 


(2a) Tobacco {including Bidi Mating ) Manufactory 

Andhra Pradesh Bihar Gujarat Kerala 

Rs.45*00p.m.(Wat- Rs. 1*25 to Rs. Rs. 65*00 p.m. Time rate not 
chman) 1*50 p.d. Pro- (Cleaner*) fixed 

(1961) cessing of Toba- (1965) (1966) 

cco)(1961) 1 

Rs.54* 50 p.m. (Wat¬ 
chman in Telan- 
gana area) (1966). 

Mm martin—General 

(a) In leaf handl- Rs. 2-00 p.d. or 
ing andmaau- Rs. 52*00 pan. 
facture of 

Zaida and 

Snuff 

(b) In m a nuf a c ture Rs. 2*50 p.d. or 
of Cigarettes. Rs. 65*00 p.m. 

(1961) 


Madhya Pradesh 


Madras 


Maharashtra 


Rs. 3o-00 to Rs.50 00 
p.m. (Bhattiwala) 
(1959). 


Time rate not fixed 
(1959) 

Rs. 1*50 p.d. or Rs. 39*00 

p.m. 


Rs. 2*00 p.d. (Light un¬ 
skilled category of Em¬ 
ployee). (1965) 


(Scented and Chewing 
Tobacco Manufactory) 
(1962). 
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Mysore Orissa Rajasthan 

Rs. 1 • 37p.d.(Tobacco Rs. 1-25 toRs. 1-37p.d. Rs. 45*00 p.m. or 
Industy' (1959) (I960) Rs. I 50p.d. (1963) 

Rg. 1*75 p.d. Gurakh Making 

(Zarda Industry—Seen* Rs. 45*00 p.m. or 
ted Chewing tobacco) Rs. 1*75 p.d. (I960) 

(1959) 


Uttar Pradesh 


West Bengal 


Rs. 1*62 to Rs. 1*73 p 
Rs.42• 00 to Rs. 45• 00 p.m (1 ‘ 

.d. Rs. 1-92 to Rs. 2*08 p.d. T 

165) Rs. 50* 00 to Rs. 54* 00 p.m. >Bidi making. 
WestBengal excludingDis-J 
trict of Purlia (i960). 

Tripura 

Rs. 2*31 p.d. ■) 

Rs. 13*86 per week )- Cigarette mak* 

Rs. 60* 06 per month J ing. 

(1959) 

Time rate not fixed 


LOWEST 

HIGHEST 

Orissa 

Gqjarat 


Rs. l*25toRs. 1*37p.d. (1960) Rs. 65*00 p.m. (Cleaners) (1965) 


(3) Rict Flour or Dal Mills 

Andhra Pradesh Assam Bihar 

Rs. 1*50 to Rs. 1*75 p.d. Rs. 1*54 to Rs. 1*73 p.d. Rs. 1*37 p.d. or 

Rs. 39*00 to Rs. 46-00 Rs. 40*00 to Rs. 45*00 Rs. 40*00 p.m. 

(I960) p.m. p.m. 

Gujrat Kerala . Madhya Pradesh 

Rs. 32*50 to Rs.55*00 p.m. Rs. 2* 19 p.d. (1964). Rs. 1*25 to Ra. 1*75 

Rs. l*08to Rs. 1*84 p.d. p.d. (1959) 


Madras 


Maharashtra Mysore 


Rs. 1*25 p.d. (1959) Rs. 40*00 to Rs. 80*00 pma. Rs. l*50p.d.(1962) 
Rs. 1*33 to Rs. 2*67 p.d. 

(1965). 


Orissa Punjab 

Rs. 1*12toRs. 1*25p.d.Rs. 60*00 pan. 
(1960) Rs. 2*00 p.d. (1960) 


Rajasthan 

Rs, 1*50 excluding weekly 
dav of rest or 
Rs. 45*00 pm. including 
weekly day of rest (1959) 



Punjab 
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Rajasthan 


Uttar Pradesh 


Rs. 2-00 p.d. or Rs. l*50p. d. excluding of Ri. 1 -73 p.d. or 

Ri. 60*00 p.m. weeklydayof rest. Ri. 45*00 pun. 

(1960) Rs. 45*00 pjn. (1959) (1961) 

West Bengal 

Rs. 1*92 to R». 2*00 p.d. or 
Rs. 50*00 to 52 p.m. (1959) 

LOWEST HIGHEST 

Kerala Gujarat 

Rs. 1*12 to Rs. 1*75 Rs. 2*40 to Rs. 3*00 


(6) Local Authority 

Central Andhra Pradesh Assam 

Rs. 70*00 to 74*00 p.m. Rs.40*00 toRs. 55*00 p.m. Rs. 1*75 p.d. 
Rs. 2*33 to Rs. 2*47 p.d. Rs. 1 *33 toRs. 1 *84 p.d. (1958) 

(Ports) (1961) 


Bihar 

Rs. 25*00 to Rs. 35*00 p.m. 
Rs. 0*83 to Rs. 1*17 p.d. 
(I960) 


Kerala 

Rs. 25*00 to Rs. 62*00 p.m. 

Rs. 25-00+ D. A. 

Rs. 0*83 to Rs. 2*07 p.d. (1964) 

Madras 

Rs. 34*00 to Rs. 49*00 p.m. 

Rs. 1*13 to Rs. 1*63 p.d. 

(1959) 

Mysore 

Rs. 25*00 to Rs. 55-00 p.m. 

Rs. 0*83 to Rs. 1*84 p.d. 


Gujarat 

Rs. 32*50 to Rs. 55*00 p.m. 

Rs. 1 *08 to Rs. 1 *84 p.d. 

Madhya Tradesh 
Rs. 1*25 to Rs. 1*75 (1959) 

Maharashtra 

Rs. 55*00 to Rs. 90*00 p.m. 

Rs. 1*84 to Rs. 3*00 p.d. 
(1965) 

Orissa 

Rs. 38*00 p.m. excluding D.A. 
(1965). 


Punjab 


Rajasthan Uttar Pradesh 


R.s. 60*00 to Rs. 65-00 
p.m. 

R«. 2-00 toRs.2-17p.d. 
(1960) 


Rs. 60*00 p.m. 

Rs. 2*00 p.d. (1965) 


Rs. 17-50 to Rs. 36*25 
p.m. 

Rj v 0*58toRs. 1 -39 md. 
Rbvised on 29-6-1966 
Rs 30*00 p.m 
Rs. 1 • 15 per day. 


or 
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Uttar Pradesh 

Rs. 1 • 50 p.d. or 
Rs. 40-00p.m.(1961) 


West Bengal 

Rs. 1-12 to Rs. 1-97 p.d. 
Rs. 39*00 to Rs. 50 pan. 
(1958 & 19591 


LOWEST 

Gujarat 

Rs. 108 to Rs. 1*84 


Delhi 

Rs. 2*70 to Rs. 2*77 p.d. 
Rs. 70* 00 to Rs. 72 • 00 p.m. 
(1965) 

HIGHEST 


Delhi 

Rs. 2*70 to Rs. 2*77 


(4) Plantations 

Assam Bihar Kerala 

Rs.l*53toRs.l*89 p.d. Rs. l*19toRs. 1*37 p.d. Rs. 1*65 to Rs. 1*88 p.d. 
(1961). (1965). 

Madras Mysore Punjab 

Rs.l*16toRs. 1*56 p.d. Re. 1*00 to Rs. 1*17 p.d. Re. 1*00 p.d. (1 957) 
(1956) 

Uttar Pradesh West Bengal Tripura 

Rs. 1*44 p.d. or\Dehradun Rs. 1*45 to Rs. 1*84 Rs. 1*12 to Rs. 1*25 
Rs. 37*50 p.m. f p.d. (1959). p.d. (1955) 

Re. 0*66 to Re. 1*00 p.d. or 
Rs. 17-00 to Rs. 26*00 pm. 

Garhwal & Almora (1961). 

LOWEST HIGHEST 

Uttar Pradesh Kerala 

Re. 0*66 to Rs. 1*44 Rs. 1*65 to Rs. 1*88 

(5) Oil Mills 

Andhra Pradesh Assam Bihar 


Rs. 1 *75 p.d. 
Rs. 46 00 p.m. 
(1959) 

Gujarat 


Rs. 1*54 to Rs. 1*73 p.d. Rs. 1*37 p.d. or 
Rs. 40*00 to Rs. 45-00 pm. Rs. 40*00 p.m. 


Kerala 


Madhya Pradesh 


Rs. 2-40 to Rs. 3*00 p.d. Rs. 1 • 12 to Rs. 1 *75*p.d. 
(1965) (1962) 


Rs. 1*25 to Rs 
1*75 p.d. (1959) 


Madras 

Rs. 1*25 p.d. 
(1960) 


Maharashtra 

Rs. 40*00 to R*. 70*00 p.m. 
Rs. 1 *33 toRs. 2 -33 p.d. 
(1964) 


Mysore 

Rs. 1 *50 p.d» 

(1962) 


19-1 L. & E./67 
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West Bengal 

Rs. 60-00 to Rs. 62-00 p.m. 

Rs. 2-00 to Rs. 2-07 p.d. (1958) 

LOWEST 

Uttar Pradesh 

Rs. 17-50 to Rs. 36-25 p.m. 
HIGHEST 
Maharashtra 

Rs. 55-00 to Rs. 90-00 p.m. 


Delhi 

Rs. 1-69 to Rs. 2-16 p.d. or 
Rs. 51-00 to Rs. 65-00 p.m. 

Bihar 

Rs. 25-00 to Rs. 35-00 p.m. 

Central Sphere 
Rs. 70-00 to Rs. 74-00 p.m. 


(7) Road Construction or Building Operations 

Central Andhra Pradesh 


R-. 0-3 1 to Rs. 3-00 p.d. Rs. 1-50 to Rs. 1-75 p.d. 

Ri. 70-00 to Rs. 80-00 p.m. (1959) Rs. 39-00 to Rs. 45-50 p.m. 

( 1961 )- 


Assam 

Bihar 

Gujarat 

Rs. 3-25 p.d. (1964) 

Rs. 1-75 p.d. (1961) 

Rs. 1-12 to Rs. 2-00 p.d. 
Rs. 29-25 to Rs. 52-00 
p.m. 

Kerala 

Madhya Pradesh 

Madras 

Rs. 2-20 p.d. (1963) Rs. 1 -25 to Rs. 1 -75 p.d. 
(1959) 

Rs. 1-50 p.d. (1964) 

Maharashtra 


Mysore 

Rs. 32-50 to Rs. 97-50 p 
Rs. 1-08 to Rs. 3-25 p.d. 

•m. Re. 0- 

(1965) 

81 to Rs. 2-00 p.d. 

Orissa 

Punjab 

Rajasthan 

Re. 1 • 00 to Rs. 2 • 00 p.d. 
(1965) 

Rs. 2-00 p.d. 

Rs. 60-00 p.m. 

Rs. 1-50 p.d. excluding 
weekly day of rest. 
Rs. 45-00 p.m. including 
weekly day of rest. 

Uttar Pradesh 


(1959) 

West Begal 

Rs. 1 -73 p.d. or 

Rs. 45-00 p.m. (1965) 

Rs. 1-75 to Rs. 2-00 p.d. or 
Rs. 45-50 to Rs. 52-00 p.m. (I960) 

Delhi 

Himachal Pradesh 

Rs. 2-50 p.d. (1964) 

Rs. 

1 -50 to Rs. 1 -87 p.d. (1959) 
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LOWEST 


Mysore 

AND 

Central 

Re. 0-81 to Rs. 2-00 p.d. Re. 0-81 

rated. 

to Rs. 3-00 p.d. for daily 


HIGHEST 


Assam 


Maharashtra 

Rs. 3-25 p.d. 

Rs. 32-50 to 97-50 p.m. 

(8) Slone Breaking or Stone 

Crushing 


Central 

Andhra Pradesh 

Assam 

Rs. 2-25 to Rs. 3-00 p.d. Rs. 1-75 p.d. or 

Rs. 70 00 to Rs. 80-00 p.m. Rs. 45-50 p.m. 
(1959) (1961) 

Rs. 3-25 p.d. (1964) 

Bihar 

Gujarat 

Kerala 

Rs. 1.37 p.d. 

Rs. 45.00forChoukidar. 

Rs.39 00toRs.55.00 Rs. 2-20 p.d. (1963) 

Rs. 1-50 p.d.forSaurashtra, 

Madhya Pradesh 

Madras 

Maharashtra 

Rs. 1.25 to Rs. 1 -75 p.d. 
(1959) 

Rs. 1.50p.d. (1964) 

Rs.45 -50 toRs.84 -50 p.m. 
Rs. 1 -52 to Rs. 2-82 p.d. 
(1965) 

Mysore 


Orissa 

Rs. 0-94 to Rs. 1 -50 p.d. Rs. 1 -00 to Rs. 2-00 

Rs. 40-00 to Rs. 50-00 Bombay area Re. 0-75 to Re. 1 -00 

Rs. 1-33 to Rs. 1-67 p.d. Quarries 

(1965) 

Punjab 

Rajasthan 

Uttar Pradesh 

Rs. 2-00 p.d. 
or 

Rs. 60-00 p.m. 

(1960) 

Rs. 1 -50 p.d. excluding Rs. 1 -73 p.d. 

weekly day of rest. or 

or Rs 45-00 p.m. 

Rs. 45-00 p.m. including (also in Quarries) 

weekly day of rest. 

(1959) 

West Bengal 

Delhi 

Himachal Pradesh 

Rs. 1 -25 to Rs. 1-40 p.d. 
Rs. 45-00 p.m. 

(1959) 

Rs. 2-50 p.d. 
or 

Rs. 65-00 p.m. 
(1964) 

Rs. 1 -50 to Rs. 1 -87 
p.d. 

(1959) 
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LOWEST 


HIGHEST 


R* 0-75 to Rj. 2-00 Rs. 3-25 p.d. 

(Taking into account quarries also) 


(9) Lac Manufactory 


Madhya Pradesh 


Re. 1 00 to Rs. 1-25 p.d. Re. 0-97 p.d. 
Uttar Pradesh 


Maharashtra 
Re. 0-97 p.d. 


Re. 100 p d. 
or 

Rs. 26-00 p.m. 

LOWEST 

Madhya Pradesh & Maharashtra 
Rs.0-97 p.d. 


West Bengal 

Rs 1-37 to Rs. 2 -69 p.d. 
Rs. 35-00 to Rs. 70-00 p.m 


HilGHEST 
West Bengal 

Rs. 1-37 to Rs. 2 -67 for daily rated. 
Rs. 35-00 to Rs. 70-00 for monthly 
rated 


(10) Mica Works 

Andhra Pradesh 

Rs. 1-75 to Rs. 2-50 p.d. or 
Rs. 45-00 to Rs. 65-00 p.m. 
(1961) 

Madras 


Rs. 1-44 to Rs. 1-68 p.d. 
(1964) 


Mysore 


Rajasthan 


Rs. I-38 p.d. Re. 1-00 to Rs. M2 p.d. Rs. 60 00 p.m. 

Rs. 45-00 for watchman Rs. 33-00 for monthlv paid Rs.2-00p.d. 

(1965) 


Andhra Pradesh 


Rajast han 


LOWEST HIGHEST 

Mysore Andhra Pradesh Rajasthan 

Re. 1 -00 to Rs. M2 p.d. Rs. 1 -75 to Rs. 2 -50 p.d. Rs. 60-00 p.m. or 
Rs. 33-00 for monthly or Rs. 45-00 to Rs. 65-00 Rs.2-00p.d. 

paid workers. p.ra. 


(11) Tanneries and Leather Manufactory 


Central 

Rs. 75-00 p.m. 
(Sweepers and Labour¬ 
er* ) 


Andhra Pradesh 
Rs. 45-00 p.m. 


Rs. 2-37 p.d. 
Rs. 65-00 p.m. 
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Gujarat Kei 

Rs. 40-00 toRs 55-OOp.m.Rs 1-75 p.d. 
Rs. 1-33 to Rs 1-84 p.d. (1?64) 


Madras 

Rs. 1-75 to Rs 2-20 p.d. 
(1962) 


Kerala Madhya Pradesh 

p.d. Rs 35-00 p.m. 

54 ) Rs 1-17 p.d. 

(1956) 

Maharashtra 

Rs. 50-00 to Rs. 80-00 p.m. 

Rs. 1 -67 to Rs. 2-67 p.d. 

(1965) 


Mysore 
Rs. 1-50 p.d. 


Punjab 

Rs. 2-25 p.d. 

or 

Rs. 60-00 p.m. 


LOWEST 


Uttar Pradesh 

Rs. 1 -73 p.d. 
or 

Rs. 45-00 p.m. 
(1961) 

HIGHEST 


Madhya Pradesh 

Rs. 35-00 p.m. 

(12) public Motor Transport 

Central 

Rs. 55-00 p.m. 

(Water boy) 


Maharashtra 


West Bengal 

Rs. 2-15 p.d. 
or 

Rs. 56-00 p.m. 


Central 


Rs. 50-00 toRs. 80-00 p.m. Rs. 75-00 p.m. 


Andhra Pradesh 

Rs. 52 -00 p.m. 

Rs. 1-73 p.d. 

(1961) 

Gujarat 

Rs. 30-00 to Rs. 45-00 p.m. Rs. 90-00 p.m. 

Re. 1-00 to Rs. L 50 p.d. Rs. 3-00 p.d. 

(1960) (1964) 

Madhya Pradesh Madras 

Rs. 50-00 p.m. including Rs. 60-00 p.m. 1 

D. A. but excluding Rs. 2-00 p.d. I 

other allowances (1962) 

Rs. 1 -67 p.d. 

(1959) 

Mysore Orissa 

Rs. 60-00 to Rs. 65-00 p.m. Rs. 1-50 p.d. 

Rs. 2 -00 to Rs. 2 • 17 p.d. Rs. 45-00 p.m. 

(1962) (1965) 

Rajasthan Uttr 

Rs. 1-50 p.d. excluding weekly day of Rs. 1-00 p.d. 
rest. 

Rs. 45-00 p.m. including weekly day of 
rest. 


Orissa 

Rs. 1-50 p.d. 
Rs,45-00 p.m. 
(1965) 


Rs. 1 -81 p.d. 

(1956) 

Kerala 

Rs. 60-00 p.m. 

Rs. 2-00 p.d. 

(1164) 

Maharashtra 

Rs. 3 • 30 to Rs. 3.65 p.d. 
Rs 85-00 to Rs. 95-00 
p.m, (1964) 


Punjab 

Rs. 60-00 p.m. 
Rs. 2-00 p.d. 
(1960) 

Uttar Pradesh 


now 



Himachal Pradesh. 
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West Bengal 

R*. 64-00 to Rs. 70-00 p.m, 
Rs. 2*13 to Rs. 2-33 p.d. 
(1959) 


Delhi 

Rs. 2-00 p.d. 
or 

Rs. 60-00 p.m. 


Rs. 70-00 p.m. 
Rs. 2-33 p.d. 


LOWEST 


Bihar 


Uttar Pradesh 


Rs. 30-00 to Rs. 45-00 p.m. 


Gujarat 
Rs. 90*00 p.,m. 


Rs. 1 -00 p.m. 

HIGHEST 


Maharashtra 

Rs. 3-30 to Rs. 3 -65 p.d. 

Rs. 85-00 to Rs. 95-00 p.m. 


(13) Agriculture 

Central 

Rs. 1-25 to Rs. 2-25 p.d. 
(1959) 

Assam 

Rs. 1-50 toRs. 2-00 p.d. 
(8 hours work) . 
(1959) 

5 

Kerala 


Rs. 1 • 70 p.d. 

(1964) 


Andhra Pradesh 

Rs. 0-87 to Rs. 2-00 p.d. 

(1961) 

Bihar Gujarat 

In kind. Re. 0-75 to Rs. 1-00 p.d. 


Madhya Pradesh 


Madras 


Re. 0-90 to Rs. 1-35 p.d. Re. 0-75 to Rs. 2-25 p.d. 
(1959) - (1959) 


Maharashtra 
Re. 0-75 to Re. 1 -00 p.d. 


Orissa 

Re. 0-87 to Rs. 1-75 p.d. 

(1960) 

Revised on 16-12-1965 whereverf it? is 
lessthanarupeeithasbeen fixed asRe. 1 

Rajasthan 

Re. 0-75 to Re. 1-00 p.d. 

(Ajmer area) 

Rs. 52-50 to Rs. 75-00 pan. 

(other area) 

(1963) 


Mysore 

Re. I -00 to Rs. 1 -75 p.d. 

(1959) 

Punjab 

Re. 1 -00 to Rs. 2-00 with meals. 

Rs. 1 -25 to Rs. 2-50 without meals. 
(1960) 


Uttar Pradesh 

Re. 1 -00 to Rs. 1 -50 p.d. 
(1961) 
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Delhi 


Hinpchal Pradesh 

i 

Rj, 1 -50 to Rs. 2-25 p.d. Rs. 1'50 to Rs. 2*00 p.d. Rs. 1*50 p.d. 

(1953 & 1959) (1959) 

Tripura 

Rj. 2*00 p.d. plua existing allowances. 

Lowest 


Maharashtra and Gujarat 
Re. 0*75 to Re. 1*00 p.d. 


Highest 

West Bengal Central 

Rs. 1*50 to Rs. 2*25 Rs. 1 *25 to Rs. 2*25 

Punjab 

Rs. 1*25 to Rs. 2*50 

(14) Foundry with or without Attached Machine Shops 

Mysore Punjab 

Rs. 2 *00 p.d. Rs. 2*50 p.d. 

(1960) or 

declared null and void Rs. 65 *00 p.m. 

(1963) 

Lowest 

Mysore 


Tripura 

Rs. 2 00 plus 
existing allowance 


Delhi 

Rs. 2*10 p.d.) 
or 

Rs. 63*00 p.m. 
(1962) 

Highest 

Punjab 


Rs. 2*00 p.d. Rs. 2*50 p.d. 

or 

Rs. 65*00 pm. 


(15) Automobile Engineering 
Bihar 

Rs. 35 *00 to Rs. 45 *00 
(1960) 


Mysore 

Rs. 2*00 p.d. 

(1960) 

declared null and void 


Lowest 

Bihar 


Delhi 

Rs. 2*20 p.d. 
or 

Rs. 66*00 p.m. 

Highest 

Delhi 


Rs. 2*20 p.d.J 
or 

Rs. 66*00 p.m. 


Rs. 35*00 to Rs. 45*00 p.m. 
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(16) Cotton Ginning and Cotton Pressing Manufactory 

Gujarat Madhya Pradash Maharashti 

Rs. 27-50 to Rs. 36-62 p.m. Re. 1 -00 to Rs. 1-12 p.d. Rs. 1 -50 to Rs. 2 • 
Rc. 0-92 to Rs. 1-23 p.d. (1956) p.d. (1964) 

(1965) 


Madras 

Re. 1 -00 p.d. 
(1960) 


Mysore 

Rs. 1-50 p.d. 
(1960) 


Punjab 

Rs. 2-50 p.d. or 
Rs. 65-00 p.m. 
(1963) 


Lowest 

Gujarat 

Rs. 27-50 to Rs. 36-62 p.m. 
R.c.0-92 to Rs. 1-23 p.d. 

(17) Cement Industry 

Madhya Pradesh 

Rs. 1 -62 p.d. 

(1956) 

deleted in 1963 

(18) Glass Industry 

Madhya Pradesh 

Rs. 1-37 to Rs. 1 -62 p.d. 

(1955) 

Deleted in 1963 

(19) Potteries Manufactory 

Madhya Pradesh 

Rs. 1-37 p.d. 


Highest 

Punjab 

Rs. 2-50 p.d. or 
Rs. 65-00 p.m. 


Maharashtra 

Rs. 1 62 p.d. 

(1956) 

deleted in 1961 


Maharashtra 

Rs. 49-50 to Rs. 84-50 p.m. 
(1964) 

Rs. 1 -65 to Rs. 2-62 p.d. 


Maharashtra 

Rs. 49-50 to Rs. 84-50 p.m. 
(1964) 

Rs. 1 -65 to Rs. 2-82 p.d. 


(20) Printing Presses 

Bihar Gujarat Kerala 


Rs. 45-00 p.m 
Rs 1-50 p.d. 
(1960) 


Rs. 25-00 toRs. 52-00 
(Rs. 20-00 upto age of 18 
years) 

Re. 0-83 to Rs. 1 -73 p.d. 
(1956) 


Rs. 40 00 p.m. 
Rs. 1 -33 p.d. 
(1959) 


Madhya Pradesh 

Rs. 30-00 to Rs. 40-00 p.m. 
SUe. 1«00 toRs. 1-33 p.d. 
(1956) 


Maharashtra 

Rs. 60-00 to Rs. 85-00 p.m. 
Rs. 2-00 to Rs. 2-83 p.d. 
(1964) 
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Mysore 


Orissa 


Punjab 


Rajastha 


R.s. 1 -50 p.d. 
(1960) 


Rs. 1-12 p.d. 


•12 p.( 
(1964) 


West Bengal 


Rs. 60-00 to Rs. 77-20 p.m. 
Rs. 2-00 to Rs. 2-57 p.d. 
(1965) 

Lowest 

Gujarat 

Rs. 25-00 to Rs. 52-00 p.m. 

(21) Textile Industry 

Punjab 

Rs. 75-00 p. m. 

(1965) 


Rs. 68-00 p.m. Rs. 48-00 p.m. 
Rs. 2-27 p.d. Rs. 1-60 p.d. 
(1964) (1957) 

Delhi 

Rs. 1 -92 to Rs. 2-11 p.d. or 
Rs. 57-50 to Rs. 63-’25 p.m. 

(1960) 

Highest 

Maharashtra 

Rs. 60-00 to Rs. 85-00 p.m. 


Rajasthan 

Rs. 56-00 to Rs. 60-00 p.m. 


(22) Gala Kinari 

Rajasthan 

Rs. I - 20 to Rs. 2-10 per Lachchi. 

(23) Coir Industry 

Kerala 


Madras 


Re. 0-46 for counting 1,000 raw husks Re. 0-50 for counting 1,000 raw husks 
(1964) (1960) 


(24) Wool Pressing, Bailing and Cleaning 

Raj ast han 

Rs. 1-50 to Rs. 1-69 p. d. or 
Rs. 45-00 to Rs. 56-00 p. m. 
(1963) 


(25) Salt Pan Industry 

Madras Mysore 

Rs. 1-25 p.d. Rs. 2-37 p.d. 

(1960) 

Lowest 

Madras 

Rs. 1-25 p.d. 


Rajasthan 

Rs. 1 -75 p.d. 

(1963) 

Highest 

Mysore 
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(26) Cashew Industry 


Kerala 

R*. 2*05 p.d. 
excluding ). A. 
(1964) 


Madrai 

Rs. 1 -87 p.d. 

(1958) 


Mysore 

Rs. 1 -36 p.d. 
(1960) 


Lowest 

Mysore 

Rs. 1*36 p.d. 


Highest 

Kerala 

Rs. 2*05 p.d. plus D.A. 


(27) Tiles 

Kerala Madras Mysore 

Rs. 0-75 to Re. 100 p.d. Re. 1-00 p.d. Rs. l-50p.d. 

(excluding D.A.) (1960) (I960) 

(1958) 

(28) Toddy Tapping 

Kerala 

Re. 0-07 to Re 0-19 per bottle of 24 ounces. 

(29) Bone Mill Industry 

West Bengal 

Rs. 2-00 p.d. 

(1959) 

(30) Timber Industry 

Kerala 


Rs. 1-87 p.d. or Rs. 46-75 p.m. 
(1959) 


(31) Contractor's Establishments of the Forest Department 

Punjab 

Rs. 2-00 p.d. or Rs. 60-00 p.m. 

(1959) 


(32) Any shop and Commercial Establishment 

Gujarat Kerala 

Rs. 30-00 to Rs. 65-00 D.m. Rs. 1 -25 to Rs. 1 -87 p.d. 

Re. 1 -00 to Rs. 2 -17 p.d. (Rs. 20-00 plus food to Rs. 40«00' 

(1959) p.ra.) 


(1960) 
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Maharashtra 


Rs. 30*00 to Rs. 70-00 p. m. 
Re. 1-00 to R». 2-33 D.d. 


( 3) Cinema Industry 

Andhra Pradesh 

Rs. 40*00 to Ri. 45-00 p.m. 
(1962) 

Punjab 

Rs. 60*00 p. m. 

(1959) 


^ Bihar 

Ri. 45*00 to Ri. 60-00 p.m. 

(1964) 

West Bengal 

Rs. 32-50 to Rs. 45-00 p. m. plus 
Rs.32-50toRs.35-00p.rn.as D.A. 
Declared null and void. 


(34) Metal Working Establishments 

Delhi 

Rs. 2 -20 p.d. or Rs. 66-00 p. m. 
. (1964) 


(35) Ayurvedic and Unani Pharmacies 

Punjab 

Rs. 60-00 p. m. 
(1960) 


(36) Brick Manufactory 

Bihar Madras Delhi 

Rs. 1-50 to Rs. I-75 p.d. Re. 1*00 p.d. Rs. 60-00 p.m. 

Rs. 45 00 p.m. in chimneys (1960) (1963) 

(1960) 


(37) Dam Construction and Irrigation Works 

Bihar 

Ri. 1 *75 to Ri. 2*37 
(1960) 


(38) Match Industry 

Kerala 

Rs. 1 -50 p.d. 
(1960) 


Madras 


Rs. 1*12 p.d. 

(for fire works manufactory also) 
(1960) 
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(39) Hauls and Restaurants 

Andhra Pradesh 

Rs. 45-00 to Rs 48-15p.m. 

(1962) 

Kerala 

Rs. 1 25toRs. 1-87 p.d. 

(Rs. 20-00 plus food to Rs;40-00 p.m.) 
(1960) 


Gujarat 

Rs. 52-00 to Rs. 71 -50 p m. 
(1965) 

Maharashtra 

Rs. 65-00 to Rs. 70-00 p.m. 


Mysore 

Rs. 45-50 p.m. 
(I960) 

Declared null and void 


(40) Hosiery Manufactory 


Mysore 

Rs. 1 -38 p.d. 
(1960) 


Madras 
Re. I-00 p.d. 

(1960) 

(41) Cardamom Malais and Cardamom Gardens 

Kerala 

Rs. 1-72 p.d. 

(1958) 

(42) Agricultural Implements and Machine Tools & General Engineering 

Punjab 

Rs. 2-00 p.d. or Rs. 60-00 p.m. 

(1958) 

(43 ) Wooden Furniture and Manufacturing Establishments 

Andhra Pradesh 

Rs 1-60 to Rs. 1 -75 p.d. or Rs. 41 -60 to Rs. 45-50 p.m. 
(1962) 

(44) Plywood Industry 


Kerala 

Rs 2-00 p.d. 
(1962) 


(45) Scientific Industry 


Punjab 


Rs. 65-00 p. m. 
(1963) 
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(46) Ron-Ferrcus Metal Rolling and Re-rolling Industry 

Punjab 

Rs. 62-00 p. m. 

(1963) 

(47) Brass, Copper and Alluminium Utensils Making 

Punjab 

Rs. 62-00 p. m. 

(1963) 

(48) Electroplating by Using salts of Chromium, Rickie or Any other compound and the 
Connected Buffing and Polishing Industry 

Punjab 

Rs. 68-00 p. m. 

(1964) 

(49) Rubber Manufacturing Industry 

Maharashtra 

Rs. 80-08 to Rs. 85-50 p.m. 

(1964) 

(50) Saw Mills and Timber Trade 

Punjab 

Rs. 2-50 p.d. or Rs. 65-00 p.m. 

(1963) 

(51) Tailoring Industry 

West Bengal 

Rs. 2-50 p.d. or Rs. 65-00 p. m. 

(1964) 

(52) Barytes Bauxite and Gypsum Mines 

Central 

Rs. 1-75 p.d. (Barytes),Rs. 2-00 p.d. 

(Bauxite ana Gypsum Mines). 

(53) Cold Storage 

Bihar 

Rs. 1 -62 p.d. 

(1963) 


Not* :—The Year given in the bracket is the year of fixation or revision 
of minimum rates of wages and wherever the year is not given, the minimum 
ates of wages were fixed in/before 1953. 
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APPENDIX XIV 

Summary of replies receivedfrom Slate Govemmenti 

Assam ..... The minimum rates of wages in respect of 

employment in agriculture were fixed 
in 1959 and in no case the minimum rate 
of wages is less than Rs. 1 -50 per day 
The State Government is unable to re 
vise the rates fixed without further streng¬ 
thening their organisation. 

Andhra Pradesh . . . The minimum rates of wages which were 

less than Re. 1 for casual women labour 
in the employment of agriculture have 
since been raised to Re. 1 on 3-1-1966. 
The appointment of a Committee to go 
into the question of revision is under con¬ 
sideration. It has been decided to 
constitute a Minimum Wages Comm- 
mittee for revision for employment in 
agriculture. Nucleus machinery for en¬ 
forcement of the Act in Agriculture has 
been sanctioned recently. The ques¬ 
tion of further strengthening the im¬ 
plementation machinery will be consi¬ 
dered after gaining experience in course 
of time andwhen the need for it isfelt. 

Bihar ..... Wages in kind have been fixed. The State 

Govt, have since decided to appoint a 
Committee under section 5(l)(a) of the 
Act to advise the State Government in 
the matter of revision of wages in respect 
of agricultural labour. The enforce¬ 
ment machinery already set up in the 
State is considered to be more or less 
adequate. 

Delhi ..... The adult male as well as female adult 

workers employed in agriculture arc being 
paid Rs. 2'50 per day and there has been 
no complaint from any quarter regarding 
less payment than the prescribed rates. 

•Gujarat ..... The minimum rates have been fixed for 

only two areas in the Gujarat State viz., 
Kutch District and Umergaon taluka 
of the Bulsar District. The State Govt, 
have appointed a committee to advise 
the Govt, in respect of fixation ana re¬ 
vision of minimum wages for employment 
in agriculture, in the whole State. After 
wages are revised, the question of streng¬ 
thening the implementation machinery 
will be considered. The suggestion tltat 
in no case the minimum rate of wage 
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should be less than Re. 1 per day will 
be kept in view while revising the exist¬ 
ing rates. 

Maharashtra .... Because of inherent difficulties in the en¬ 
forcement of the Act in agriculture, the 
State Govt, had decided not to extend 
the Act to the whole of the State and ac¬ 
cording to them the prevailing wages 
are much higher than the minimum wages 
for same area, revision of the rates fixed 
was also not necessary. On re-considera¬ 
tion the State ■ Government have stated 
recently that they have decided to take 
up the consideration of the extension of 
the Act in respect of agriculture all over 
the State after the ensuring General 
Elections. 

Mysore ..... The question of revision of minimum wages 

for various scheduled employments, is 
under Consideration and the recommen¬ 
dations will be kept in view for revision 
of minimum wages for agriculture. 

Orissa . . . • .At present Re. 1 has been fixed as the mini¬ 

mum wage for the lowest categories of 
agricultural workers. The question of 
further revision is undrer consideration 
of the State Government. 

Madhya Pradesh . . . The State Government has already ap¬ 

pointed a Committee to review the rates 
of minimum wages for agricultural em¬ 
ployment. The' revised rates are bound 
to be over rupee one. 

Punjab . • . . The minimum rates of wages have not been 

. fixed less than Re. 1 for any category 
in the employment in agriculture. The 
State Govt, haye already constituted a 
Committee to hold enquiries and advise 
the Govt, for revision of minimum wages 
in this employment. The enforcement 
machinery is already quite adequate and 
whenever the exigency for its enlargement 
is felt, it would further be strengthened. 

Kerala ..... In the minimum rates of wages fixed for 

agricultural operations in the State, no 
amount less than Re. 1 is fixed for 
any kind of operations. The minimum 
wages fixed/revised for Travancore-Co- 
chin/Malabar areas came into force on 
1-12-1964 and it is not considered neces¬ 
sary to appoint a Committee for this 
purpose now. 
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Rajasthan .... The minimum wages in Agricultural em¬ 
ployment were revised in 1963 by the 
Government. These are above the wage 
of Re. 1 per day. (except in the case 
of children). . Under the re-organised 
set up of the Department, the 
Government has created 23 posts of 
labour Inspectors in important Dis¬ 
tricts of the State who have also to work 
as Inspectors under the Minimum Wages 
Act, 1948. 

Uttar Prasesh .... The minimum wages fixed for agricultural 

labour were not less than Rupee one per 
day for an adult. In fact the wages are 
substantially higher than Re. 1 in the 
entire State except a few hilly districts. 
Proposals for revising these rates of wages 
have also been published. 

West Bengal . . . .In West Bengal the minimum wages fixed 

by the State Government in various 
scheduled employments are above Re. 1 
per day. The State Govt, have recently 
sanctioned 11 additional posts of Ins¬ 
pectors of minimum wages for imple¬ 
mentation of the Act both in agriculture 
and non-agricultural Industries in the 
State. 

Manipur .... This Government have not fixed the mini¬ 
mum rate for any scheduled employment 
at less than Rs. 2. 

Tripura ..... The minimum wages of no adult workers 

are less than Re. 1 in Tripura. 

Himachal Pradesh . . . The minimum rates of wages fixed in Hi¬ 

machal Pradesh arc higher than Re. 1 
per day, 

Madras ..... Minimum rates of wages have been fixed 

at less than Re 1 per day in respect 
of employments in agriculture and in 
woollen carpet making or shawl weaving 
establishments and these rates came into 
force with effect from 10-12-1959. 



CHAPTER VII 

GENERAL EVALUATON 

7.1. The passing of the Minimum Wages Act in 1948 is a 
landmark in tne regulation of wages in the country. The law 
has been on the statute book for 18 years. Wages have been fixed 
and revised, wherever possible, in the scheduled employments 
covering unorganised and sweated labour. But for this Act, 
this sector of labour would have had a very raw deal in matters 
of the quantum of wages, timely payment, weekly holidays 
and hours of work. There have been appointments of inspection 
staff within the limits of financial stringency who have conducted 
a number of inspections, launched prosecutions and settled 
a number of wage and other disputes. Even though the enforce* 
ment has not been adequate, yet it cannot be said that enforce¬ 
ment does not exist at all. Various steps taken under the Act 
have worked as a check on the arbitrary actions of unscrupulous 
employers to the extent possible. There has been a steady rise 
in the wages of the workers employee in the scheduled employ¬ 
ments which has prevented the emergence of unsettled conditions 
disturbance of industrial peace and wide-spread discorttent 
among the workers. 

7.2. It will not be out of place to mention here that pub¬ 
licity to the provisions of the Act it very essential to enable the 
workers to understand the provisions of the law and develop a 
consciousness of their rights and responsibilities under the Act. 
This will supplement the enforcement machinery and make their 
task easier. The Central as well as State Governments have 
been asked to give their opinion regarding existing arrangement 
of publicity undertaken under the Act and their suggestions for 
the same. 

7.3. Information was called far from the Chief Labour 
Commissioner and the State Governments on the following item* 
in respect of the general evaluation of the Minimum Wages 
Act : 

(a) Effect on the occupations in the scheduled employments 

(b) Effect on other occupations in‘the same industry, 

(c) Effect on other occupations in other industries in the 
same region, and 
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(d) Inter-regiona! effect. 

There is no authentic data available as a result of survey and 
investigation on the above points. It is, therefore, recommended 
that detailed surveys industry-wise are conducted to provide 
authentic data to evaluate the effect on the working of the Mini, 
mum Wages Act in the country. The opinions of the various 
authorities who are dealing with the problem, have been obtained 
and they are as follows : 

7.4. The Chief Labour Commissioner has stated that where- 
ever minimum Wages are fixed in respect of employees engaged 
in any schedulea employment, such employee are protected 
against payment of sweated wages, unduly long hours of work, 
non-payment/delayed payment of wages, non-payment of over¬ 
time and wages for the weekly day of rest. When the privileges 
enumerated above are extended to employees engaged in sche¬ 
duled employments in particular industry, other employees engaged 
in the same industry also demand similar privileges which are 
usually conceded. Similar workers employed in employments 
otner than scneduled employments in the same region also demand 
and obtain the privileges granted to the employees covered by the 
Minimum Wages Act in the same region. The Chief Labour 
Commissioner’s finding is that the extension of benefits accruing 
under the Minimum Wages Act and Rules to a particular Class 
of employments tends to improve the standard of living of the 
different classes of labour in that region as also in the country 
as a whole. It also tends to improve the conditions of serxicc 
of such employees and to reduce the number of wonting hours to 
a reasonable level. 

7.5. The Chief Labour Commissioner has suggested that 
publicity to the provisions of the Act is given by publishing the 
notifications in the Gazette and also action taken under Rule 32 
of the Minimum Wages Central Rules, under which notices in 
Form 9A containing the minimum rates of wages fixed, together 
with the abstracts of the Act and tne rules made tnereunder and 
the name and address of tbe inspector appointed under the Act 
for that area, are to be displayed at a prominent place in each 
establishment covered by the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, in 
English and in the language understood by the majority of the 
workers employed in the establishment. Besides this, similar 
notices have also to be displayed on the notice boards of all sub- 
divisional and district offices. 

7.6. The Government of Andhra Pradesh have said that 
the fixation and enforecement of minimum rates of wages in 
scheduled employments have definitely increased the standard 
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of living of the workers, as in many cases the wages after revision 
have gone up considerably. An increase of standard of life is 
observed in urban areas where employees unions, wherever 
~they exist, are relatively more strong and effective. They have 
also said that there has been a general satisfaction among the 
workers where minimum rates of wages fixed are implemented. 
They have suggested that the workers should be educated 
through a programme of Workers’ Education regarding the pro¬ 
visions of the Act. 


7.7. The State Government have stated that in view of the 
enforcement of the provisions of the Minimum Wages Act in 
the scheduled employments for which minimum rates of wages 
have already been fixed, the workers in other industries noted 
below have been tempted to agitate for fixation of minimum 
rates of wages. 

(1) Handloom industry, 

(а) Wood working establishments, 

(3) Shops and Establishments, other than hotels, restaurants 
and cinemas, 

(4) Cotton carpet weaving establishments, 

(5) Marketing societies, consumers co-operatives and 
co-operative banks, and 

(б) Toddy selling, including tapping and conveyance. 

Addition of the above employments is under the consideration 
of the State Government, except item (6) which has since been 
added to the schedule of employments under the Act. They 
have also stated that wherever minimum rates of wages were 
fixed separately for urban and rural areas, the employers of small 
establishments have tended to shift from urban to rural areas, 
wherever feasible. This kind of shifting is said to be negligible 
and without any adverse effect over the persons employed. 

7.8. The State Government have stated that the enforce¬ 
ment of Minimum Wages Act in establishments covered by the 
Factories Act and the Shops and Establishments Act has been 
effective, as the staff under the Factories Act and Shops and Esta¬ 
blishments Act have conducted a number of inspections. The 
same cannot be said of other establishments which have not had 
the advantage of inspections by any staff. 
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7 - 9 * The State Government of Assam have stated that the 
fixation of minimum wages has helped standardisation generally 
and in pushing up the wage level. Indirectly, backward emplo¬ 
yers have been forced to tone up their methods of management 
and improve efficiency. They have also stated that no special 
methods have been adopted to publicise the minimum rates 
fixed. They have, however, stated that the rates were publicised 
in special labour meetings convened on bazar days in Kachar 
district on the initial fixation of rates and copies of notifications 
in local language were circularised through local police 
stations. 

7.10. The Government of Bihar have stated that pamphlets 
in Hindi and other regional languages regarding rates of mini¬ 
mum wages are being distributed to workers and copies of 
notifications are exhibited in Government offices in districts. 

7.11. The Government of Gujarat have stated that the effect 
of minimum rates of wages in the sweated employments was 
found satisfactory. The Act has given protection to unorgani¬ 
sed labour so far as their working conditions and wages are 
concerned. Cases regarding any adverse effects for migration 
of industries have not come to their notice. 

7.1a. The Government of Kerala have reported that fixa¬ 
tion of minimum wages has helped in bringing about standardis¬ 
ation of wages in scheduled employments and has also brought 
about a better system and order in the occupations covered. The 
financial position of the workers has improved. They have also 
stated that the general effect has been that the wage level in 
scheduled employments a» well as in other employments has 
gone up considerably due to the fixation of minimum wages. 

7.13. Regarding publicity, it has been stated that the 
Government of Kerala publishes a departmental monthly perio¬ 
dical, called the "Labour Gazette’’ In which minimum wages 
are published. 

7.14. The Government of Kerala have also stated that in 
some scheduled employments, the workers are actually paid higher 
wages than those notified under the Act. In such cases, what has 
to be seen is whether the rates fixed satisfy the criteria laid down 
by the 15th Session of the Indian Labour Conference. In case 
they are lower than the standard so arrived at, steps should be 
taken to revise the rates. If they are actually higher t h a n the 
standard, no action will be necessary. 
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7 - 15 * The Government of Madhya Pradeih have itated 
that in tome scheduled employments where the Act hat been 
effectively enforced and certain negotiating- machinery hat been 
developed, the actual waget have gone higher than the statutory 
minimu m rales and no special effect on other occupation* in the 
tame industry was noted. 

7. t6. Regarding effect on other industries in the Sc h ed u le, 
even though there was a complaint that the higher waget in bidi 
Industry have resulted in non-availability* of adequate number 
of workers for harvesting agricultural produce has been found to 
be only an interested propaganda by the employers m bidi indus¬ 
try. Again, it is the bidi industry which has complained of the 
flight of industry to neighbouring States dtte to the dis p a r ity in 
the minimum rates of wages fixed. It is reported that a joint board 
comprising the eight States of Madhya PradeA, U. P.. Maha¬ 
rashtra, Giyarat, Bihar, Rajasthan, Orissa and Andhra Pradesh 
considered the problem and it was agreed that all the member* 
States should keep in view the rate* fixed in the adjoining States 
while revising the rates of minimum wages within their jurisdic¬ 
tion. This is a step in the right direction for standardising the 
wages. This Board was constituted some .time in 1958 as a result 
of the discussions held at an informal meeting of the State Labour 
Ministers in Delhi. It is recommended that there should be a 
periodical review of the rates fixed in each scheduled industry 
by the Central Minimum Wages Advisory Board and an attempt 
should be made to standardise and bring, about a uniformity, as 
far as possible, in the rates fixed or revised in all the States 
where adverse effects are noticed due to disparity in rates. On the 
recommendation of the Central Committee, the Government of 
India may be in a position to issue a directive to all the States 
under the Act. 

717. It has been stated by the Government of Madhya 
Pradesh that due to an increase in the rates through statutory 
fixation in bidi and public motor transport (private sector), 
the minimum rates have, in practice, become the maximum 
rates and this method has, however, helped in stabilising the wage 
rates. The tendency of minimum rates becoming the maximum 
has been complained in other cases also. So long as there is. no 
reduction of tne existing higher wages on account of statutory 
fixation, there can be no reason for alarm. There is a scope for 
improvement over the statutory minimum through negotiations 
by developing agencies for collective bargaining. In the absence 
of such an agency, the fixed rates wifi help at least in ensuring 
the stability of wages at a certain level and the payment cannot 
21 — I L 4 E./67 
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go below that level. The use of the very word Minimum Rate 
recognise* the possibility of payment of higher wages by certain 
units which can afford to do so. It is not the intention of the 
Act to discourage this tendency wherever it exists, at hat been 
reported in certain scheduled employments by the Government 
of M. P. earlier. It has also been stated that no major displace 
ment of labour has been noticed on account of fixation of wages 
under the Act. 

7 * 18. The State Government of M. P. feel that in the field 
of statutory regulation of minimum wages, all emphasis is laid 
on the enforcement of the provisions of the Act but this by itself 
is hardly enough. It is necessary to undertake an extensive educative 
programme to make the workers conscious of their privileges. 

1 . 19. The Government of Madras have stated that the effect 
of m i n i mum wages over the occupation is that it has helped to 
raise the hitherto exploited workmen in some areas and in 
some occupations to lift their heads and find an amount sufficient 
for them and their families to subsist. 

7 no. The Government of Madras have published a handbook 
entitled “Minimum Wage Legislation in Madras State” to 
publicise the work that is being done in this regard. 

7.21. The Government of Mysore have stated that the 
enforcement of the Act has resulted in a stable labour force in the 
scheduled employments. They have also stated that this had no 
adverse effect on other occupations in the region, as only mini¬ 
mum rates have been fixed. They have reported that they have 
noticed the fact that the wages paid to the workers employed in the 
scheduled employments are higher than the minimum notified 
rates. Here is a case for revision of minimum rates and an examina¬ 
tion whether the existing statutory rates satisfy the criteria laid 
down by the 15th Session of the Indian Labour Conference. 

7 -aiA. The Labour Department of Orissa have stated that 
no proper evaluation of the effect of the minimum wages hat yet 
been undertaken. It is essential to undertake such a survey and 
study periodically. 

7.2a. It is recommended that a systematic periodical survey 
U undertaken by each State and the Central Government of the 
working of the Minimum Wages Act and its effect on the workers 
aod evaluation made from time to time. It has been stated by 
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the Government of Orissa that the general effect of the implemen¬ 
tation of the Act on the industries has been satisfactory; 
They have reported that the Act has replaced the wide variation 
in the wage rates in like employments by a uniform and standard 
rate. They have suggested that the period of five years fixed for 
revision in the Act should be reduced to three years. The existing 
provision is for revision within five years which means revision 
can take place at any time if there are reasons to justify the same 
within the five years period. The reduction of five years to 3 
years will not, therefore, make any difference. 

7.23. Another difficulty expressed is regarding the consulta¬ 
tion with the Advisory Board for the revision of wages through 
notification method. It is stated that this consultation which is 
time consuming, should be done away with. As the Advisory Board 
is almost a permanent body and as we are recommending elsewhere 
that it should meet more frequently, the difficulty expressed will 
be met and there will be no need to amend the Act as suggested. 

7.24. The Government of Punjab have stated that with the 
fixation of minimum rates of wages in scheduled employments, 
the occupations became more secure and more productive in 
nature. It has affected rise in the wage levels. 

7.25. The Government of Rajasthan have stated that the 
Minimum Wages Act has helped in raising the level of minimum 
wages in the scheduled employments as well as in similar occupa¬ 
tions in other industries. 

7.26. The Government ofU. P. have stated that the mini¬ 
mum rates of wages for scheduled employments have been generally 
prescribed at low levels, keeping in view the permanent necessity 
of maintaining employments. They have also stated that the wage 
rates for various occupations in the different classes of employment 
have generally not been prescribed and only the rates of least 
skilled employees have been prescribed. Therefore, there is no 
question of occupational mobility as a consequence of these wage 
rates cither in the same class of occupation or in occupations in 
other industries not covered by the Act. The wages in U. P. have 
been so fixed as to safeguard against reduction in employment 
and mobility of workers. The argument that the rates have been 
kept low for this purpose can be appreciated only if the criteria 
laid down byjthe 15th session of the Indian Labour Conference 
has been satisfied. 
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7-2 7- The Government of West Bengal have stated that the 
fixation of minimum wages and the enforcement of other provi¬ 
sions of the Act have been well-received by the labour with a 
sense of satisfaction and security. It has been found in all cases 
that the wages under the Act are more than what the workers 
have been getting previously. The workers in occupations which, 
are not covered by the Act have also been given a rise in their 
earnings to keep pace with the workers covered under the Act. 
There have been demands from workers in some of the employ¬ 
ments not included in the Schedule for bringing them under the 
Act. It has been noticed in the case of bidi industiy that the em¬ 
ployers tried to shift the industry to neighbouring States where 
the rates of wages were lower. The coordination in fixing wage 
rates in different States recommended elsewhere will solve this 
difficulty. 

7 . 28 . The Administration of Delhi have stated that the 
effect of the Act has been favourable on the occupations in the 
scheduled employments. In General, it has improved the economic 
condition of the workers as compared to those in industries where 
no minimum wages have been fixed. 



CHAPTER VIII 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

Chapter’s I and II deal with introduction and historical 
background. Detailed recommendations have been made in 
Chapters III to VII which are summarised below:— 

Recommendations under Chapter III 

Reference paragraph 3.2—Immediate steps should be taken 
to fix wages in employments which have been added to the sche¬ 
dule and for which wages have not been fixed. 

Reference paragraph 3.5—The operation of the Act in 
respect of Agricultural Employment should be extended to the 
entire State in Gujarat, Maharashtra and Madras. 

Reference paragraph 3 9—Sections 13( 1 )> * 4(0 an ^ >5 
should be so amended as to enable the workers to have the benefit 
of the provisions of the Act if the wages have not for any reason 
been fixed under the Act. 

Reference paragraph 3 12—In areas where the actual wages 
are reported to be higher than the rates fixed, immediate steps 
should be taken to revise the wages. 

Reference paragraph 3.13—There should be a suitable pro¬ 
vision in the Act to enable the Governments to exclude certain 
employments from the schedule. 

Reference paragraph 3.15—More effective rates of punish¬ 
ments may be provided under the Act than what is already- 
provided. 

Reference paragraph 3 17—The condition of filing a com¬ 
plaint by the Inspector within six months of the commission 01 
the offence may be done away with 

Reference paragraph 3 20—Suitable amendment may be 
made in Section 20(1) to enable the Governments to appoint 
claims authorities from a wider range of officers. 

Reference paragraph 3 22—Part II of the schedule to the 
Act should be so amended as to include horticulture, forestry, 
timbering, etc., carried on independent of fanning. 


3 oo 
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Reference paragraph 3.30—A survey in respect of the 
contributions to the National Defence Fund as a result of exemp¬ 
tion given in the States of Madras and Madhya Pradesh may be 
conducted. 

Reference paragraph 3 38—Rules made in respect of 
section 6 of the Act in the States of Assam, Maharashtra, U. P. 
and Tripura will have to be amended. 

Reference paragraph 3 39—It would be desirable to make 
a provision in the Rules to prevent the denial of the benefits 
of the Act to workers by designating them as apprentices. 

Reference paragraph 3 .40—Provision for substitute members 
may be made in the Rules in Assam, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, 
Punjab, U. P., Maharashtra, Himachal Pradesh and Tripura. 

Reference paragraph 3 .41—Suitable provision in the Rules 
regarding resignation of members may be made in the States 
of Assam, Bihar, Maharashtra, Madras, Himachal Pradesh and 
Tripura. 

Reference paragraph 3 42—Rule 11 of the Central Rules 
and the relevant provision in the Rules of the States, wherever 
necessary, may be suitably amended to enable a lesser number 
of members to ask for convening a meeting of the Board. 

Reference paragraph 3 43—Provision may be made in the 
Rules for the termination of membership as provided in Bihar 
Rules. 

Reference paragraph 3 .44—Rule 5 of the Madhya Pradesh 
Minimum Wages Rules is recommended for adoption in Central 
at well as other State Rules. 

Reference paragraph 3 45—Rule 14 of Bihar Minimum 
Wages Rules is recommended for adoption in the Central and 
other State Rules. 

Reference paragraph 3 46—Provision corresponding to 
Rule 14(1) of the Central Rules may be made in the Rules in 
Maharashtra and Himachal Pradesh. 

Reference paragraph 3 47—Provision regarding the produc¬ 
tion and inspection of documents as made in the Rules in Andhra 
Pradesh, Kerala, Madras, Mysore and West Bengal is recommen¬ 
ded for adoption in Central and other State Rules. 

Reference paragraph 3.48—The cash value of wages paid 
in kind may be calculated on the basis of retail prices to find out 
the cash equivalent. 
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Reference paragraph 3.49—Monthly payment! ihould be 
provided in cases where annual rates have been determined. 

Reference paragraph 3.50—Provision may be made for 
play of notice in a prominent place in each establishment 
out the rates and date of payment of wages in the Rules. 

Reference paragraph 3.51—It is recommended that neces¬ 
sary provision may be made in the rules to the inclusion in the 
daily payments an element towards the weekly day of rest. If 
the daily rate is x the payment should be (x plus x/6). 

Reference paragraph 3.52—Provision may be made for 
calculation of 24 hours in respect of night shift workers in the 
State Rules. 

Reference paragraph 3.53—Provision may be made for 
overtime rates in U. P. Rules. 

Reference paragraph 3 54—Suitable provision may be made 
in the Rules to provide for an upper limit for the payment of 
overtime so that over-work could be avoided. 

Recommendations under Chapter IV 

Reference paragraph 4.7—It is recommended that the 
number of categories for which minimum wage should be fixed 
should not be more than three or four so that they may be within 
manageable limits viz., unskilled, semi-skilled, skilled and 
clerical. 

Reference paragraph 4 8—It is desirable to fix the rates of 
wages in the Central sphere with reference to the area and the 
employment and not employer-wise. 

Reference paragraph 4.9—Except in a few employments 
the revision of wages is over due in the Central sphere. It is re¬ 
commended that without waiting for any extra staff immediate 
steps should be taken to review and revive the minimum wages 
by following the simplified procedure. 

Reference paragraphs 4.12-4.39—Detailed reoommendation* 
have been made regarding steps to be taken in each State and 
Union Territory regarding fixation, review and revision of wages 
which have been overdue in most of the cases. 

Reference paragraph 4 47—It is recommended that ther® 
should be exclusive and adequate staff both at the Centre and 
State level for collecting the data and processing the various 
provisions under the Act. 
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It is recc.r-'n tended t the number of Committees shou 

be reduced and the Advisory Committees at the Centre and Statfe 
level should function as a permanent machinery meeting frequently 
and continuously reviewing the wages and advising the Gover 
merit. 

It is recommended that notification metted should be fo 
lowed only in cases of urgency and the Committee method should 
normally be followed as it provides a training ground for free 
collective bargaining. 

Recommendations under Chapter V 

Reference paragraph 5.2—In addition to the staff at head¬ 
quarters in the Central sphere a beginning should be made to 
appoint exclusive staff for the enforcement of ‘Minimum Wages’. 

Reference paragraph 5.6—Recommended that the contract 
labour working under contactors engaged by the Central Under¬ 
takings should be brought under the control of the Central Go¬ 
vernment. 

Reference paragraph 5.7—Recommended that there should 
be registration of employers employing more than 20 persons. 

Reference paragraph 5.8—Recommended that Regional 
Labour Commissioners should be declared as Claims Authority 
within their jurisdiction. 

Reference paragraph 5 10—It is recommended that in 
addition to the part-time authorities there should be exclusive 
staff for inspection and enforcement of minimum wages in the 
Centre, the States and the Union Territories. The utility of the 
Inspectors can be enhanced by entrusting the responsibility of 
increasing production and productivity in the establishirients 
covered by them and giving them facilities of a fast official con¬ 
veyance. 

Reference paragraph 5.14—Suitable provision in the Act 
may be made to protect the workers against victimisation. Protec¬ 
tion of their higher wages, if any, is also recommended. 

Reference paragraph 5.25—Publicity to the rates of mini¬ 
mum wages and other provisions of the Act may be given in 
various local exhibitions and fairs etc. 

Recommendations under Chapter VI 

Reference paragraph 6.3.3—Recommended that to avoid 
flight of industry and unhealthy competition there should be no 



